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FRITHIOFF—A SWEDISH POEM, 


BY ESAIAS TEGNER, BISHOP OF WEXIO-e 


Hap the Foreign Quarterly Review* 
no other claim upon the gratitude 
and good-will of the reading public, 
it might, perhaps, safely found one 
on having drawn its attention, by a 
lofty, though by no means exaggera- 
ted, encomium, to the beautiful Swe- 
dish poem of “ Frithioff;” which, no 
longer locked up, as it unfortunately 
was, in its own soft yet sonorous dia 
lect, from all save its native Scandi- 
navians, has lately afforded, in more 
than one German translation, a high 
treat to the kindred imagination and 
feelings of the other northern nations. 
We too are, by more ties than one, 
Northmen—and though the mytholo- 
gy of the Edda, and the exploits of 
the Sagas, have been replaced in our 
nurseries, and our fancy, by the softer 
dreams of our Southern invaders, we 
may, nevertheless, hail an occasional 
interview with the grim heroes of 
Valhalla, with feelings not altogether 
alien to their grandeur and their 
gloom. That such congeniality of sen- 
timent is not entirely imaginary, is 
proved by the favourable reception 


which Gray’s and other translations 
of Runic rhyme met with in a coun- 
try to whose inhabitants they must, 
but for some such unsuspected asso 
ciations, have spoken a language both 
uncouth and unintelligible. 

The specimens of northern poetry 
hitherto presented to the English read- 
er, have been chiefly of that fierce and 


‘gloomy character, which, pervading 


as it does both the history and mytho- 
logy of Scandinavia, is, nevertheless, 
sometimes relieved—and with tenfold 
effect, from the very power of con- 
trast—by passages of exquisitely natu- 
ral pathos and beauty ; like a rainbow 
on the thunder cloud, or like that 
well-known spot, amid the glaciers 
of Mont Blanc, called the ‘‘, Jardin,” 
whose verdure derives its chief charm 
from the eternal barriers of “ thick 
ribbed ice” which form its boundary. 

It might seem wonderful to one 
even slightly acquainted with the 
Northern Mythology, to observe how 
sweetly fanciful are some of its per- 
sonifications, how apparently incon- 


_sistent with its human sacrifices, and 





“ To this most excellent Periodical we wish all success. 


Its distinguished Edi- 


tor was instrumental, along with others, in creating a taste for foreign literature, by 


admirable articles in THE MaGazZine. 
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blood-stained groves ; had not even 
the luxuriant imagination, and flow- 
ery rites of Indian superstition, been 
found in still more unnatural alliance 
with shocking penances, and reckless 
self-immolation. Man is a strange 
compound in everything—in nothing 
more so than in the systems of reli- 
gion, which his unassisted fancy (for 
reason it cannot be called) has devi- 
sed. The Norwegian pirate, who pro- 
pitiated Odin with the blood of his 
first born, and drank mead from the 
skulls of his enemies, could invest 
Freya—the Venus of his Olympus— 
with attributes ethereal and graceful 
as those which formed the girdle of 
her Grecian prototype ; and to tread 
on higher and more sacred ground, 
the mild and benign virtues ascribed 
tothe God Baldur, (through envy of 
h he falls a sacrifiee to the rage 
e powers of evil,) served in the 
and rude ages of Christianity, 
tify him in the wild imagina« 
on of the new converts, with its be- 
nevolent founder. The epithet of 
White, so frequently applied by them 
to the Saviour, though as symbolical 
of purity no inappropriate adjunct, 
was merely transformed from the on- 
ly one among their former Gods, who 
could by any effort be brought within 
the pale of a mild and merciful dis- 
pensation. 

The anomalies presented by the re- 
ligion of a barbarous people, are sure 
to exist equally in their character and 
history, and the Sagas are full of the 
heterogeneous elements of heroism 
and cruelty, terror and pity, hatred 
and love. So is the Iliad ; so are all 
— histories of uncivilized, per- 

aps also of civilized man—at least 
of that inner world, where passions 
rage not the less for their exterior 
bondage. 

The Saga, or adventures of Frithi- 
off—the work, according to the erudite 
Muller, of the end of the thirteenth, 
or beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry—has always been held as one of the 
finest relics of northern antiquity. 
The date of the adventures thems 
selves, and the period at which their 
hero flourished, have given rise to 
much speculation; but seem, from 
concurring testimonies, to be some- 
where about the eighth century, near< 
ly two hundred years before the 
reign, or at least the death of Harold 
the Fairhaired ; a period surely re« 
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mote enough to render a faithful pic- 
ture of its passions, its usages, and its 
pastimes, both curious and amusing. 

The modern Swedish poet, it is 
said—in a preface to that beautiful 
German translation by Baroness Hel~ 
vig, which has all the spirit of the ori- 
ginal, and in which the similarity of 
two kindred dialects has enabled her 
to retain much of its energetic brevity 
—has adhered faithfully to the ancient 
Saga ; and whatever slight departures 
he may have occasionally indulged in, 
are such as in no degree to impair the 
antique cast of the characters and sen 
timents. 

Tegner, bishop of Wexio, a name 
idolized in Sweden, and rapidly rising 
to equal fame in Germany, had, in 
his poem of ‘ Axel,” given, perhaps, 
to a simple tale of love and jealousy, 
all the tender pathos of which it is 
susceptible. That short work teemed 
with beautiful and original images, 
the peculiarity and felicity of which 
betrayed an imagination revelling amid 
a field whose treasures had been skim- 
med, not exhausted. When he com- 
pares the dark tresses on the cheek of 
Beauty to ‘midnight slumbering on 
a bed of roses,” or represents night, 
as brooding over a field of carnage, 
*« like a sated raven,” the images ap- 
pear as trueas unhackneyed ; and when 
‘* Madness, Death’s younger brother,” 
arises from the central abyss, and walks 
the world in bodily shape, few spirits 
more striking and terrible have been 
evoked from their dread abode, since 
the Sin and Death of Milton. 

But Frithioff is a composition of 2 
bolder and loftier character. It for 
ever enshrines a precious Runic medal 
in a setting so exquisitely appropriate 
and characteristic, that one may be 
allowed to question if the most expe- 
rienced eye could detect their amalga- 
mation. The polished languor of mo 
dern poesy derives marvellous and 
superhuman energy from the contact 
—such as pervades the souls of heroes 
from quaffing the horn of the immor- 
tals, or such as is infused into a re« 
laxed and enfeebled imagination, by 
the influence of what Madame Helvig 
beautifully styles the invigorating 
breeze, which sweeps through this 

m, not indeed .like the ‘* sweet 
South o’er a bank of violets,” but like 
the fresh Northern gale over the 
sparkling wave, breathing life, and 
freshness, and inspiration. 
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An analysis of the story of this pri- 
mitive Epic, and an almost hopeless 
attempt to translate a few of its most 
admired passages, may perhaps have 
the effect of calling into so worthy a 
field, some master spirit, capable of 
transfusing into the “ Well of English 
undefiled,” the singular and unhack- 
neyed strains of the Northern Min- 
strel. 

The Poem—which, in division of 
parts or chapters, follows the Chroni- 
cle,—begins with a description of the 
companionship and early education of 
the hero and heroine, Frithioff and 
Ingeborg, under the roof of a peasant 
foster-father, in a forest far removed 
from courts and camps. “‘ The course 
of true love never cou/d run smooth,” 
between King Bela’s daughter and a 
peasant’s son ; though Thorsten Wik- 
ingsohn, the father of Frithioff, is rich 
and valiant withal, a bosom ‘riend and 
brother in arms of the old King’s. 
One foresees peril too, from the cha 
racters of the two brothers of Inge« 
borg ; the elder, a dark sinister bigot, 
self-appointed to the congenial office 
of high priest of the bloody grove, 
and the younger, a weak contemptible 
ra a mere puppet in the hands of 
iis future partner in empire. 

Amid such stormy and unpromising 
elements, or rather, in happy forget~ 
fulness of them all, it is beautiful to 
trace the growth of the lovely pair, 
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from infancy, to those riper years 
when love and care awake together in 
their bosoms. The sapling oak affords 
an apt, but often used simile for the 
young hero; but Tegner could not 
iken the maiden to a rose, without 
telling us that “ it was a rosebud in 
which Spring yet lay dreaming !” The 
simplicity of Nature which pervades 
this whole ballad, for as such it might 
be taken singly, would renderits trans- 
lation no easy task. It terminates 
with a prophetic warning from the 
old foster-father, and an indignant 
appeal from the young hero, to those 
exploits against the wild beasts of the 
forest, which were already to him in 
lieu of ancestral trophies, and a pledge 
of future glory, if not sovereignty. 

The next strain is a fine contrast to 
this scene of woodland courtship, with 
its grave and solemn images of the old 
age and death of the king, and his 
faithful Thorsten; and their dying 
advices to the three young men, whom 
they seem to consider, almost indis~ 
criminately, as their sons. The two 
aged silver-haired warriors, leaning on 
their swords, are finely compared to 
grey pillars of some long-forsaken 
temple, * whose Runic inscriptions 
teem with the wisdom of the past, and 
whose former mysterious sanctity still 
inspires a reverential awe.” The en« 
trance of the youths is a perfect pice 
ture :— 


First enter’d Helga, with his brow of gloom 

And pale cheek, ominous of victim’s doom ; 

Through the dread mystic circle pleased to rove, 

And quit with blood-stain’d hands the sacrificial grove. 


Next Halfdan came, a slender fair-hair’d boy, 
Whose glittering sword hung like an idle toy : 
Such softness o’er his lovely features play’d, 
He seem’d, in hero’s garb, a sportive maid. 


Last Frithioff came—his blue vest floating free, 
By a full head the tallest of the three ; 

He stood between them, just like full-grown Day 
"T'wixt rosy Morning placed and Twilight grey. 


The oracular brevity of the old King’s admonitions almost defies transla- 
tion, at least into English—for in one harsh, but expressive line, is usually 
comprised, what, in our diffuse idiom, would require a stanza. Let one of the 


latter serve as a sample: 


Boast not of Day, till Night has made it thine, 
Nor untried counsel, nor untasted wine ; 

Youth’s easy faith to all an ear willlend, __ 
But battle proves the sword—and need the friend. 








| 
| 
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He thus indirectly reproves and guards against the illiberal bigotry and 
natural harshness of his son and successor : 


Helga! if Gods in Temples deign to dwell, 

*Tis not as insects pent in narrow cell— 

Where’er light streams, or sound can cleave the air, 
Or Piety can soar—the Gods are there ! 


The hawk to yield false auguries may bleed, 
The meee rhyme may puzzle to mislead, 
But Odin graves his characters of Truth 
Deep in the pure ingenuous heart of youth. 


Helga! be firm—not stern—the polish’d steel 

Of sh t swords, is still most flexible! 

Mercy decks power, as flow’rs the hero’s shield, 
Spring suns, not winter storms, kind harvests yield. 


How poor the pride a father’s honors lend ! 

Is the bow thine, unless thine arm can bend ? 
Can the dead’s buried glories profit Thee ? 

On its own waves the stream must reach the sea ! 


He then recommends mutual union between his high-born sons, and their 
more nobly gifted comrade: 


If brethren-like, united thus ye stand, 
No mightier three shall grace our northern land. 
Valour, with rank indissolubly bound, 
Is the steel ring that clasps the gold shield round. 


The dying warriors then beautifully recall their long friendship, and desire 
to be buried nes each other : 


On either margin of the deep blue wave, 

Sons ! raise twin hillocks o’er your fathers’ grave. 
The billows’ murmurs please the spirits’ ear, 
Like whisper’d dirge of comrades buried near. 


When streams pale moonlight o’er the distant hill, 
When midnight dews on the grey cairn distil, 
Then, Thorsten, faithful friend! it shall be ours 
To hold sweet converse through the silent hours. 


Next comes the description of Frithioff taking possession of his inheritance ; 
a rich and fair one truly, and one which might recall, in some of its features, 
the patriarchal state, did not heathen idols, and warlike weapons, and spoils 
of rapine, come into startling contact with its flocks and med There is 
something very delightful in the following picture of Framnis, the young 
hero’s paternal domain, encircled on three sides by mountains, and open on 
the fourth to the sea. 


A birch wood crown’d the hill, whose sunny flank 
Glow’d with ripe corn, and rye as heroes tall. 
Lakes held their frequent mirrors to the peaks 
Of giant mountains, and to woods whose depths 
Were trod by troops of lofty-crested elks, 
Laving their stately sides in countless brooks. 
Low in the vale, grazed herds of lowing kine ; 
And, scatter’d far and wide—unnumber’d flocks 
Of white-robed sheep—just like the fleecy clouds 
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Which Spring winds sport with o’er the face of Heaven. 
Steeds stamp’d there—tameless as the imprison’d winds 
Twice twelve they stood—their flowing manes bedeck’d 
With rosy bands—their hoofs with shining steel ! 


Then follows the description of the 
vast drinking-hall, built of pine logs, 
which five hundred, or twice five hun- 
dred guests could scarce fill on festive 
occasions ; with its table of polished 
oak shining like steel. Then come 
the household gods—the two elm-tree 
images of Odin and Freya, emblems 
of might and love; and placed be- 
tween them, the elevated patriarchal 
seat of old Thorsten himself, charac« 
teristically covered with a huge bear’s 
skin of his own killing, its jaw still 
tinged with red, and its claws tipped 
with silver. 

Here we are told sat the old man 
of yore, with his friends, “ like hospi-< 
tality over against joy,” and narrated 
his adventures in all climes, while the 
guests hung on his lips like bees on 
roses. In the midst of the hall blazed 
the lofty hearth, and through its am- 
ple chimney, the stars, “‘ man’s hea-« 
venly friends,” looked pleased upon 
him. Then follows the usual fur- 
niture of spears, and helmets, and 
shields, hung round the walls; but 
the shields far most numerous; so 
much so, that when the fair maiden, 
whose office it was to fill the drinking- 
horns, chanced to look down and blush, 
a thousand shields reflected her blush- 
ingimage, to the diversion of the beard 
ed carousers. 

Next come spoils of all kinds—cups 
and caskets, gold inscribed with ru- 
nic characters, and silver curiously 
wrought by art. Three treasures, 
however, claim the pre-eminence. A 
sword, the heir-loom of the family, 
“* brother to the lightning” —with its 
fine legend, which we have not room 
to transcribe. Next a bracelet, the 
masterpiece of the Northern Vulcan, 
representing the gods in their various 
abodes ; a sort of zodiac, beautifully 
described, but too deep in the mytho- 
logy of the Edda for the uninitiated. 

Last, not least, comes Ellida, the 
magic ship—evidently Frithioff’s fa- 
vourite as well as our own—a gift to 
his ancestor for disinterested hospita- 
lity to a sea god, and endowed with 
the marvellous powers of steering, ma- 
neeuvring, and anchoring itself. Its 
construction is no less extraordinary. 
Its oaken ribs were not joined by Man, 


but Nature—they grew together. It 
resembled in form a Dragon—a fre« 
quent simile of ships throughout the 
north—its lofty crest glowing with 
red gold—its body spangled with gold 
and blue, and its powerful tail form- 
ing the stern in scaly wings of silver. 
Dark tipped with red were its wings, 
and when fully extended they flew 
with the storm, and left the eagle 
behind. When filled with her gallant 
crew, Ellida might have been taken 
for a great king’s castle, a floating 
fortress; and her fame transcended 
that of all the ships of the North. 

Frithioff, the worthy heir of all 
these marvels, boasts a yet more pre 
cious heritage—twelve long-tried aged 
champions, and one faithful friend, 
the youthful Biorn, playful as a child, 
- wise as a greybeard—his sworn 

rother in life or in death—with whom 
he sadly celebrates the obsequies of 
his aged and stalwart father. 

We next hear of a very natural, but 
in some respects imprudent, act of 
hospitality in the young heir, viz. ine 
viting to his board the dark Helga 
and childish Halfdan, and fair Inge- 
borg, his early love. He seems, after 
the manner of lovers, to have confined 
his attention, somewhat injudiciously, 
to the latter, for we hear of much site 
ting hand in hand, and many a gene 
tle-whispered allusion to their child 
ish pastimes, and days of unconscious 
enjoyment, that can never never re« 
turn. They depart, and Frithioff is 
left in a dreaming melancholy, which 
greatly scandalizes his friend Biorn, 
who evidently prefers war and hunte 
ing to love and musing, and finally 
stirs up Frithioff, by his characteristic 
queries and reproaches, to more deci 
ded pr ings. 

The effect of these remonstrances is 
a desperate resolve. The magic ship 
is unbound, and carries Frithioff to 
the abode of the princes, then assems 
bled with their people at the “‘ Thing,” 
or National Council, at the tumulus 
of King Bela. 

Frithioff’s request of the hand of 
Ingeborg has all the simplicity of na- 
ture, and the dignity of conscious 
worth. ‘ Give me your sister,” says 


he, “ for I love her, and the king, 





| 
| 
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who brought us up together, doubt- 
less willed it so. My father was nei- 
ther earl nor earl’s son, but kings’ 
courts have rung with his deeds, and 
many a stone bears witness to them. 

ily could I win myself a country 
and sion. but I love my home, 
and will remain to shield your throne 
from storms. We stand on King 
Bela’s grave, he hears my beseeching 
words, and he, the old man within, 
joins his voice with the prayers of 
Frithioff.” 

King Helga, with equal brutality 
and rashness, refuses his sister to a 
‘* peasant’s son,” and completes the 
insult by offering Frithioff a vacant 
place among his retainers, or, as the 
original dialects and our old English 
more broadly term it, his Men. Fri- 
thioff, it may be believed, declines 
being any one’s Man but his own, 
and draws his father’s sword, which, 
when waved above his head, appears 
beautifully instinct with life, by dis- 
playing the flame colour always assu- 
med by its Runic inscription when 
drawn in scenes of strife and discord, 
while in a milder element they retain 
their silver brightness. ‘“ Thou, at 
least, my sword !” cries Frithioff, “ hast 
noble blood in thy veins! Were this 
not King Bela’s grave, thou shouldst 
cleave the head of yonder boaster !”— 
but, under existing circumstances, 
Frithioff only splits his golden shield, 
hanging on a bough hard by. “ Well 
done, good sword! hide thy glowing 
characters awhile, and dream of ad- 
ventures as we steer homeward over 
the midnight wave.” 

We are next transported to a new 
scene of old northern pomp and pride, 
though of a character tempered by 
that of its monarch, the venerable 
King of Norway, whose peaceful sway, 
and tranquil old age, form a fine con- 
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trast with the stormy encounter of 
youthful passions that precedes them. 
A fairer picture of patriarchal rule in 
a monarch, and filial obedience in a | 

ople, could not be drawn by a civi« 
ized modern hand. The good old 
king sighs in the midst of his obs 
servant courtiers, and deplores the 
early death of his consort, whose 
tomb has long been decked with turf 
and flowers, and whom throne and 
people, and especially her orphan 
children, —- miss. He calls 
to mind the friendly visits paid him 
of yore by King Bela, and declares 
that Acs far-famed daughter is alone 
worthy to succeed his translated parte 
ner. He is aware of the disparity of 
years, but speaks rationally and sen- 
sibly on the subject, hopes to atone 
for it by worth and kindness, and de- 
termines to ask the damsel in mars 
riage. 

The reception experienced by this 
royal ambassage, is little more auspi- 
cious than that given to the peasant 
Frithioff. Whether the three days’ 
drinking-bout, with which its open- 
ing was prefaced, had any share in 
the stultification of the Princes, we 
cannot decide ; but this time the ree 
fusal is founded on auguries all unfa- 
vourable to the match, and the affront 
inflicted by the bigotry of Helga, is 
completed by the childish irony of 
Halfdan, who “ wishes the greybeard 
had himself been there to make him 
sport.” This being, with all due ame 
bassadorial circumlocution, reported, 
the greybeard very naturally resolves 
to gratify with all convenient speed his 
intended brother-in-law’s longing. 
War is forthwith declared ; and the 
cowardly yet obstinate Helga, prepares 
for it by immuring its fair cause in 
Baldur’s Temple. 


And there she sadly drew her thread of gold, 
While tears unnumber’d o’er her bosom roll’d, 
As among lilies gleams the evening dew ! 


Next follows a very curious chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘ Frithioff at Chess ;” 
and did we not know how early the 
Sea-Kings imported many other east- 
ern and southern luxuries, the idea of 
a polar chess-board in the 8th century 
would seem rather startling. 

As neither bishops nor knights oc- 
cur in this game at cross-purposes— 
in which Frithioff, out of humour, as 


he might well be, indulges at the ex- 
pense of his old toster-father, Hild- 
ing, by answering all his entreaties 
to save the kingdom, by remarks on 
the moves to his friend Biorn—we are 
left ignorant by what titles these pieces 
were distinguished in the chess-clubs 
of the north. Perhaps, however, the 
early prevalence of the game among 
the Northmen, may throw some light 
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on the late triumphs of their descen- 
dants. If this di is really a 
remnant of antiquity, (as the preface 
assures us, and as, from its very sin« 
rity, we should be led to con- 
clude,) the art of punning must be at 
least coeval with that of chess. Fri- 
thioff only answers representations of 
the King’s danger, by declaring his 
antagonist’s in check, and telling him 
he may save it by the aid of a Pea- 
sant, (meaning, we presume, a Pawn.) 
When threatened with peril to him- 
self, he defies the efforts of Biorn to 
storm his Castle ; but when at length 
touched on the tender point of Inge 
borg’s jeopardy, he declares his Queen 
to be his favourite piece, and that to 
save her, all must be dared. Reply- 
ing then more seriously, in considera~ 
tion for the somewhat wounded feel 
ings of his aged friend, he declares 
himself bound by no ties to the in- 
jurious monarch, and declines giving 
im any aid. Hilding, who cannot 
blame the offended pride of his nurs- 
ling, only wishes it may come to good, 
and returns to those who sent him. 
The next chapter, in which Frithi- 
off, borrowing the wings and the very 
spirit of Love, flies to the temple to 
visit Ingeborg, will be perhaps by 
many admired as the chef-d’auvre of 
the poet. It is truly a brilliant and 
glowing assemblage of all the images 
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that Nature or Fancy ever dictated, 
to express the longings, the anxieties, 
or the transports of youthful passion. 
Of all the poe with which the Eng- 
lish reader is familiar, it is perhaps 
— to “ impassioned effusions 
of Juliet ; an rhaps that very re« 
lationship, while it oubuile up pea 
able associations, lays it open to the 
same imputation of occasional extra- 
vagance. Juliet and Frithioff are both 
children, and if they sometimes talk 
childishly, it is only what might be 
expected ; but both analyse and refine 
upon their love to an excess which we, 
perhaps erroneously, always feel to be 
somewhat unnatural. The uniform 
beauty and dazzling brilliancy of 
nearly all the stanzas, render selec« 
tion difficult and translation still more 
so. We must content ourselves with 
a feeble reflected ray, from this very 
focus of all that is rich and glowing 
in expression and imagery. 

Frithioff, having arrived towards 
evening at the consecrated grove sur- 
rounding the shrine which contains 
his beloved, passes the lonely hours of 
rosy eve in feverish impatience, wri- 
ting her name with his sword in the 
sand, and reproaching the God of day 
for his tardiness in rejoining some be« 
loved object, whose suspense he com- 
passionates. At length he thus joy-. 
fully hails his parting beam :— 


Within his halls of living gold, 








Wearied at length the God reposes ; 
See in the gorgeous West unroll’d, 
By Evening’s hand, his bed of roses! 
One kindling atmosphere of Love 
Breathe—wave below and skies above. 
Mother of Gods! O Night! I hail 
Thy pearl-besprinkled bridal veil ! 


He then pours forth friendly greetings to the grove, with its familiar paths, 
the well-known murmur of its brooks, and delicious tones of its nightingales. 
He gazes on the image of his beloved, “‘ as traced to Fancy’s eye by the elves, 
with the rosy hue of evening on the grey cloud,” till the shadowy picture is 
eclipsed by the appearance of Ingeborg herself,—* true as Childhood, and 
beautiful as Hope.” He welcomes her by every endearing epithet, and gives 
way to the strongest, but perhaps never to be exaggerated, expressions of a 
pure first passion. He soothes her fears of human interruption, by assurances 
of safety, from the vigilance of the faithful Biorn, and his attendant cham- 
pions ; and when she trembles lest Baldur should resent his presence as @ 
sacrilegious intrusion, he thus appeals to the purity of their love :— 


Here stands his image! holy awe 
Deepens beneath his glance benign— 

Oh ! that our prayers that eye could draw 
Into our love- blest hearts to shine ! 





Frithioff. 
Come ! let thy knees with mine be bended ! 
Can purer incense reach his throne, 
Than love like ours, from Heav’n descended, 
And faith, unswerving as his own ? 






The idea of the heavenly origin and consummation of their love, gives rise 
to many fine stanzas, full of beautiful allusions to the future joys of heroes in 
Valhalla, and his preference of her society, and their youthful attachment, to 
its loftiest triumphs and loveliest maids. His passion is, however, even on 
earth, blended with aspirations after a future and better world. He exclaims— 


Hear’st thou yon quail call, wildly screaming ? 
It echoes from Valhalla’s strand ;— 

Seest thou the waves in moonshine gleaming ? 
That beam is from the Spirits’ land. 

The song, the ray, alike bespeaking 

A world of love, to care unknown ; 

Oh! were I but its confines seeking 

With thee, for ever thus—mine own! 


Nay ! weep not thus—Life’s joyous stream 
Throbs in my veins—Oh! weep no more ! 
Though hero’s thought and lover’s dream 
To yon blue vault must ever soar ; 

Ah! were those arms but softly spread, 
That look one moment turn’d on me, 

How swiftly, surely had they sped 

The dreamer back to love and Thee ! 


Hush ! ’tis the lark !—nay, in the grove 
Some dreaming turtle-dove is blest— 
The lark still sleeps beside her love, 
Too softly in her mossy nest. 

Day, as it, gently stealing, breaks, 
Blest ones! to you no parting brings— 
You, whom with mutual song it wakes, 
To soar on undivided wings ! 














After indulging the lover’s frequent wish, that the sun would forget to rise— 
| he says— 


In vain! while Love its blossoms closes, 
Shrinking before the breeze of morn, 

The East unfolds her budding roses 

Fresh, as upon thy cheek are born ; 
Heaven’s myriad choristers are raising 

The jubilee of infant Day, 

While his bright chariot wheels are chasing 
Twilight and Love alike away ! 


A flood of radiance on the wave !— 

Forgive, O Sun—my heresy ! 

I hail thee, beautiful and brave, 

And own thy present Deity ! 

Oh! who in majesty and might 

E’er trode Heaven’s trackless path like Thee ? 
Who ever walk’d, thus robed in light, 

Thus radiant crown’d with victory ? 





and purity she reflects, and after the tenderest of farewells, reluctantly tears 
himself away. 


15 
| 


| | He commits his beloved to the guardianship of the luminary whose beauty 
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We are led to conclude, that during this interview the soft influence of 
Ingeborg has been excited to prevail on Frithioff to offer reconciliation and 
aid to her brother, and renew his suit ; for in the next chapter, the most ex- 
quisitely pathetic in the poem, we find her impatiently awaiting the result of 
this final attempt to propitiate adverse fortune. It is to be hoped that the 
truth and nature of the sentiments will atone for the length of this our favour 
ite specimen. 

The parting of Frithioff and Ingeborg. 

INGEBORG speaks. 

Already dawns the day, and Frithioff comes not ! 
Yet was the council summon’d yesterday, 
At Bela’s grave—could fitter spot be chosen 
‘To seal his hapless daughter’s destiny ? 
Alas! what prayers unnumber’d has it cost me, 
How many tears (may Freya reckon them) 
To melt the ice of hate in Frithioff’s bosom, 
‘To soothe the pride that ill could brook repulse, 
Once more to stretch his hand in reconcilement !— 
Alas! how stern is man ! and for his honour 
(The name he gives his pride) how little recks he 
If in his path a faithful heart should break! 
Yet to his breast clings woman—like the moss 
Whose paly foliage shrouds the cliff’s rude brow 
With silent unmark’d growth, enfolds the rock, 
And draws its nurture from the night-dew’s tears. 


There was my fate seal’d yesterday !—the sun 
Sunk in the west long since—but Frithioff comes not ! 
The pale stars, one by one, are vanishing, 

And ah ! with every one that disappears, 
Another hope expires within my breast ! 

Yet wherefore should I hope? Valhalla’s gods 
Smile not on me—I have offended them. 
Baldur, beneath whose lofty shade I dwell, 

Is sure traduced—they say a youthful love 

Is too unhallow’d to endure his glance ; 

That not unpunish’d may the joys of earth 
Intrude within the halls where Heavenly night 
Sits proudly throned—and yet, where lies my crime? 
What should offend the gods in maiden love ? 
Is it not pure as Memory’s crystal flood, 

Not innocent as childhood’s morning dreams ? 
The Sun’s pure eye turns not from love away. 
Even Day’s widow—star-encompass'd Night, 
Hears, mourner though she be, love’s vows with joy ! 
Can what is innocence beneath the cope 

Of Heaven, be crime within a temple’s bound ? 
True—I love Frithioff—far as memory’s chord 
Can backward reach—I ever loved him thus. 

*T was surely born with me—I cannot trace 

Its fond beginning—nor endure to think 

*T was ever otherwise. Just as the fruit 

Sets on its kernel, and in ripening growth 
Clings round it still, till Summer suns mature 
Its golden ball—so did I grow and ripen 

Round this fair seed. Methinks my very being 
Is but the outer shell where dwells my love! 





Forgive me, Baldur! with a faithful heart 

Thine halls I enter'd—~and with constant heart 

Will I go thence. My love shall tread with me 

The rainbow bridge, and boldly face the Gods. 
T ; 


as 
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The child of Heaven released, with fearless soar, 
Bright shields her mirrors—and with dovelike wings 
Unfetter’d, takes her flight through endless space, 
To the great Father's bosom whence she came ! 
Why frowns thy clear brow thus in glimmering dawn ? 
Flow not my veins like thine with blood of Odin ? 
What wouldst thou, kinsman? Not the love I cannot, 
Nay, will:not sacrifice—’tis worthy Heaven ! 
But I can sacrifice my life’s sole bliss, 
And cast it from me, as a queen her robes 
Can proudly doff—yet be a sovereign still. 
*Tis fix'd—Valhalla’s child will never shame 
Her ancestry. I go to meet my fate 
As heroes meet it. Yonder Frithioff comes— 
How wild, how pale!—I see it all—’tis past ! 
And with him comes relentless Destiny. 
Be strong my heart! 

Welcome, though late it be! 
Our fate is seal’d: ’tis legible, alas ! 
Upon thy forehead. 

Frith. Dost thou read it there, 

In blood-red characters, that speak of scorn, 
And shame, and exile ? 

Ingeb. Frithioff ! be a man! 
Relate what pass’d—the worst has been foreseen 
Long since, and nought can find me unprepared. 

Frith. I sought the council, at the Mount of Graves, 
On whose green sides, shield closely joining shield, 
Resting upon their swords, the Northmen stood 
In still decreasing circle, gathering thick 
Up to the summit, on whose crowning stone 
Sat, dark as thunder-cloud, thy brother Helga, 

Pale and sinister like a man of blood ! 

And o’er against him, in perpetual childhood, 
Halfdan, unconscious, playing with his sword. 
Forward I stepp’d, and spoke, “‘ War is abroad ! 
Her clarion has been heard upon thy shores ; 
Thy kingdom is in jeopardy—King Helga! 
Yet give me but thy sister, and I lend 

Mine arm to ward the blow—it may avail thee ! 
Forgotten be betwixt us former hate ; 

I cherish none against my Ingeborg’s brother. 
King! be advised—enfranchise with one word 
Thy golden sceptre, and thy sister’s heart ! 
Here is my hand. By mighty Thor, ’tis offer'd 
For the last time, in pledge of reconcilement.” 


Tumultuous rose the crowd—a thousand swords 
Were struck at once, upon a thousand shields. 

The steel-clang rose to heaven, which echoed gladly 
The free men’s utterance of their sense of right. 

“* Give,” cried they, “give him Ingeborg—fair lily, 
Fairest that in our valleys ever grew.— 

Is not his sword the mightiest in the land ? 

Then give him Ingeborg !”—My foster father, 

The reverend Hilding, with his beard of snow, 
Came forth, and with o’erflowing wisdom, held 
Short pithy speech, keen as the falchion’s edge. 
Even Halfdan, rising from his idle throne, 
Implored with word and look his brother’s pity. 


It was in vain !—in vain was every prayer ! 
Long on the naked cliffs may sunbeams play, 
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Nor win bright harvests from their barren breast. 
So did King Helga’s iron brow return 
Its chill refusal to warm human prayers ! 


** The peasant’s son,” he said, (’twas spoke in scorn, ) 
** Might wed my sister ; but the sacrilege 

Were no fit mate, methinks, for Odin’s daughter ! 
Didst thou not, Frithioff, Baldur’s shrine invade ? 
Saw’st thou not Ingeborg within his temple, 

While Day, affrighted, shrunk before thy crime ? 
Speak! yea or nay.” Loud frem the circling crowd 
Echoed the cry, “‘ Say Nay, say only Nay ; 

We will believe thy word, enforce thy suit, 

Thou son of Thorsten, as thou wert the King’s ; 

Say only Nay, and thine is Ingeborg!” 


“« My life-long bliss hangs on a single word,” 
(So did I speak) “‘ yet fear it not, King Helga! 
I would not lie to gain Valhalla’s joys, 

Nor those of earth—Yes! I have seen thy sister, 
Have spoken with her in the Temple’s night ; 
Yet did I not thus break the peace of Baldur.” 


Isaid no more. But murmurs deep of horror 
Ran through the circle ; those that nearest stood, 
Shrunk, as from breath of pestilence away ; 
And, as I gazed round, pale panic sat 

On every cheek late blooming bright with hope ; 
King Helga conquer’d ; and with hollow accents, 
J.ike those in which dead Wala sang to Odin 
His kindred’s overthrow and Hela’s triumph— 
Thus did he speak :—‘‘ To banishment or death 
I might condemn thee ; but I will be mild 

As him, whose sanctity thou hast invaded. 

Far in the western sea, a garland floats 

Of Isles, whose sovereign is Earl Aganthyr. 
Long as King Bela lived, to him the Earl 

Sent yearly tribute—ours is yet unpaid. 

Be’t thine to sail, and claim the right withheld. 
This penance for thy boldness I impose. 

"Tis said,” (again he spoke in keen derision) 
«That Aganthyr is close, and like the dragon, 
Renowned Fofnir, watches o’er his gold ; 

But who our modern Sigurd shall withstand ? 

A manlier enterprise is this, I ween, 

Than to delude a maid in Baldur’s grove ! 
When summer shall return, we wait thee, here, 
With thy renown—but above all the tribute. 
Else is thy honour, Frithioff, forfeited, 

And from our land thou dwell’st a life-long exile.” 
This was his speech—and so the council rose. 

Ingeb. And thy resolve ? 

Frith. Doth there remain a choice ? 
Hangs not mine honor on my sovereign’s challenge ? 
I will redeem it, should Aganthyr hide 
His worthless gold in Nastrand’s deepest flood. 

Ev'n now I sail. 

Ingeb. And thou forsakest me ? 

Frith. Nay, I forsake thee not—thou comest with me. 

Ingeb. Impossible ! 

Frith. Nay, hear me ere thou answer. 
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We are reluctantly obliged to omit 
the long and glowing speech in which 
Frithioff, from the descriptions of his 
late father, draws a delicious picture 
of a life of love and freedom amid the 
lovely isles of Greece. He paints, with 
all the eloquence of passion, their lau- 
rel-groves and clustering vines, and 
the moss- grown temples and moulder- 
ing pillars, whose graceful forms look 
out from amidst them, to enchant the 
wondering mariner. ‘‘ Here, my In- 
geborg!” exclaims he, “ We will 
build ourselves among the waves a 
little Northland, fairer than the one 
we have left—our love shall animate 
the deserted temples, and please their 
forsaken gods—and when with loose-~ 
ly-flowing sail, (for storms are here 


Ingeb. 


ng 
Frith. Not follow—me ? 


Ingeb. 








for ever bound,) a mariner shall pass 
our isle in the rosy glow of evening, 
he shall see a southern Freya, (for 
such there is, called oat a and 
marvel as he sees her golden locks 
flow in the winds, and her eyes bright- 
er than Heaven’s own blue. There, 
too, like a troop of elves, a little band 
of ministering cherubs shall grow 
around her, with cheeks glowing as 
if the South had shed her clustering 
roses on our Northern snows.” 

How eloquent is passion !—how 
tempting opportunity. Ellida flaps 
her eagle wings, and favouring breezes 
only await the fiat of the maiden to 
bear her for ever from bondage and 
oppression to liberty and love. Let 
her reply. 


Alas! I cannot follow thee ! 


Ah! Frithioff, thou art happy, 


Thou followest none ; thou wend’st thine own bright way, 
Just like thine arrowy sea-snake, at whose helm 
Stands stern resolve, and guides her destined course, 
With steadfast hand amid the chafing billows. 
Oh! it is sadly otherwise with me ! 
In ruthless hands my destiny has fall’n ; 
Hands that ne’er quit their prey till it has bled. 
To yield herself a victim, scarce complaining, 
Is the King’s daughter’s lot—and therefore mine ! 
Frith. Art thou not free, if such thy will >—thy father 


Lies in his cairn ..... 
Ingeb. 


King Helga is my father, 


Stands in his room, nor can I without him 

Bestow my hand. And know that Bela’s daughter 
Steals not her bliss, though placed within her grasp. 
Oh! what were woman, did she proudly spurn 

The holy ties with which Eternal wisdom 

Bound her frail being to some mighty stem ? 

Her fittest emblem is the water-lily, 

That sinks and rises with the billows’ swell. 

The mariner holds on his reckless course, 

Nor marks when her frail stem his keel has sever’d ! 
Such is her simple history—while yet 

Her deep roots anchor in th’ unfathom’d sand. 
Worth and esteem are hers—she borrows hues 
From her pale sisterhood the stars, and swims 
Amid her own blue depths—herself a star 

Let her but struggle free, then does she float 

A wither’d leaf upon the waste of waters ! 





This very night—O ’twas a fearful night! 

(In agony I waited, and thou cam’st not, ) 

While swam a cloud of pale and dark-hair'd thoughts 
Before my wakeful, burning, tearless eyes, 

While Baldur’s pallid image look’d upon me 

With fix’d, unalter’d, threatening, dreadful gaze, 
This night I wrestled with my fate—’tis seal’d— 

I bend a victim at my brother’s altar. 


Yet would I ne’er had heard of those bright isles 
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Swimming in floods of evening’s purple glow,— 
A quiet land of flowers, and love, and peace ! 
Who can her weakness fathom ? Childhood’s dreams, 
That long had slept, awaken’d with the sound, 
And whisper’d in mine ear with voice familiar 
As sisters—tender as love's flatteries ! 
I hear you not—nay, nay, I will not listen— 
Ye voices, so seducing—once so dear ! 
Child of the North, why should I seek the South ? 
I am too pale for yonder rosy clime— 
My soul would fade beneath its ardent suns, 
And still my longing glance would fondly seek 
The steadfast Pole-star—keeping heavenly watch 
Over my father’s grave. 
My noble Frithioff 

Shall never scorn for me his native land, 
Shall never cast his bright renown away 
For aught so worthless as a loving maiden ! 
A life of sunny days, whose golden threads 
Still flow’d alike—were sweet, perchance, to woman— 
But to man’s soul—to thine—a leaden chain ! 
Thou’rt happy, when the tempest proudly bears thee 
Upon its foaming crest o’er depths unfathom’d, 
*Mid life and death, on some frail bounding plank, 
Plucking bright honor from the grasp of Danger. 
The lovely solitude thou’st drawn, would be 
To thee, the grave of many an unborn deed. 
And envious rust might, like thy shield, corrode 
Thy noble nature—It shall never be ! 
No! never will I steal my Frithioff’s name 
From the proud songs of heroes, nor eclipse 
In its first rosy dawn—his bright renown ! 
Frithioff ! be wise, and let us from Fate’s shipwreck 
Save fame and honor, though life’s bliss be lost. 
We part. . . . «= « 

Frith. ’Tis well! King Helga’s sister, fare thee well! 

Ingeb. Oh! Frithioff, Frithioff! is it thus we part ? 
Hast thou no look of kindness for the playmate 
Of unoffending childhood ?>—not a hand 
For one so wretched, and so late beloved ? 
Think’st thou I tread on roses, and can fling, 
With cold and hollow smiles, life’s bliss away, 
And rend without a pang that bosom’s hope 
That twined with all my being’s fibres grew ? 
Hast thou not been my young soul’s morning dream ? 
All I e’er knew of joy, I call’d it Frithioff! 
And all that life contains of great or noble, 
Brought to my mind’s eye but the thought of thee. 
Shroud not this sunny picture !—nor repay 
Thus sternly woman’s weakness, when she offers 
All that is dearest to her here below, 
And dearest shall be in yon high Valhalla ! 
Hard is the offering, Frithioff! hard enough, 
And well deserves one word of friendly cow fort. 
I know thou lov’st me—I have known it long, 
E’er since thought dawn’d upon my infant being. 
And memory of Ingeborg will haunt thee 
For many a year—go wheresoe’er thou wilt. 
Now drown’d, perchance, amid the din of arms, 
Now lost amid wild winds, and wilder’ waves ; 
Scared by the tumults of the jovial board, 
Shunning the deep carouse for victory won,— 












Frithioff. 
But now and then, when in the hush of night, 
Days long gone by are hovering o’er thy pillow— 
A pale and shadowy form shall flit among them. 
Thou know’st it well—it comes a gentle herald 
From youth’s enchanted land !—it is the form 
Of the pale distant maid in Baldur's grove. 
Thou wilt not chide it hence—no ! as its gaze 
It fondly fixes—thou one friendly word 

Wilt softly whisper—and the winds of night 

On viewless wings shall waft it to mine ear ! 
One comfort yet remains—I have no other ! 
Nothing lives round me to disturb my grief, 
For all that dwells around me speaks of Thee. 
They speak of thee—these lofty temple halls— 
No longer threatening—the sacred image 

Seems in the moonbeam to assume thy features. 
If I gaze on the sea—there swam thy prow, 
Cutting its way through foam, to gain the shore. 
If I roam in the wood, there many a stem 

Has Ingeborg’s cipher on its tender bark, 

Though still, as grows the rind, it disappears, 
And that, old proverbs say, betokens death ! 

I ask of Day, when last it gazed on thee— 
Night, too, I question—but ’tis silent still. 
Even the sea that bears thee breathes alone 

Soft sighs in answer to th’ unconscious strand. 

I send thee greetings with the eve’s red glow, 
As in thy kindred waves it sinks to rest. 

And the swift-sailing clouds ne’er flit above me, 
But freighted with the poor forsaken’s tears ! 

So sit I in our maiden’s bower—a dark 

And shrouded widow, ’mid the joys of life 
Weaving pale lilies, all untimely gather’d, 

Till spring shall weave a greener, fresher woof, 
And scatter brighter flowers upon my grave. 





Frith. Thou’st conquer’d—Bela’s daughter, weep no more! 


He then conjures her to forgive his injustice, the effect of bitter disappoint- 
ment, adopts her for his good Destiny, and, under its influence, promises himself 
speedy conquest, and subsequent success in a suit no longer addressed to a 
tyrannical brother, but to the nation assembled in council. In the meantime, 
he bids her the tenderest farewell, and puts on her arm the wonderful bracelet 
before mentioned among his heir-looms, as a sort of golden zodiac. He com- 
pares it on her white arm to a “‘ glow-worm on a lily’s stem,” breathes a 
passionate adieu, and departs. 


IncEBORG—alone. 
How bravely he departs—how full of hope! 
He sets his good sword’s point to the hard heart 
Of Destiny, and says “‘ Thou shalt give way !” 
Alas! poor friend—Destiny yields to none— 
She goes her way, and laughs at idle threats! 
How little dost thou know my gloomy brother ! 
Thy open hero’s soul could never fathom 
The dusky depths of his, nor guess the hate 
That burns concentred in his envious bosom. 
Never will he give thee his sister’s hand ! 
Rather than yield his crown, he'll sacrifice me— 
Kither my life to Odin, or my hand 
To yon old King, who claims it with the sword. 
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Far as I see, there is no hope for me, 

Yet I rejoice she dwells within thy heart. 

Mine be the ener. blessing go with thee ! 
er 


Thy bracelet 


e shall lend me lore to reckon 


The dreary months, that roll on leaden wing— 
One, two, four, six—These past, thou mayst return, 
But thou shalt find thine Ingeborg—no more! 


Ingeborg’scomplaint follows, a sweet 
pathetic strain, in which, after com- 
mitting her absent lover to the spetial 
charge of winds and waves, and stars 
friendly to mariners, she bewails her 
own approaching immolation, and 
holds converse with her Frithioff’s 
stray falcon, which had remained be- 
hind with her. She longs to borrow 
his wings to follow his master, but 
sighing, invokes the heavenward pi- 
nions of Death to re-unite her finally 
with her beloved. 

Frithioff at sea, is one of the finest 
and most characteristic of the various 
strains, which, in delightfui diversity 
of subject, of measure and of passion, 
are strung together to form this most 
spirit-stirring of epics. Perhaps a 
more animated picture of danger at 
sea, and heroism amidst it, was never 
drawn. The tempest, which nearly 
proves fatal to Frithioff, is conjured 
up by the magic arts and incantations 
ot Helga. At every new assault of the 
elements, the hero waxes bolder and 
more unappalled ; only contrasting, 
during the intervals of the storm, its 
awful accompaniments, with his still 
moonlight voyage and blissful inter- 
view with Ingeborg in the peaceful 
grove of Baldur. 

He declines running for a port, 
fearful of the maiden’s contempt as a 
timid mariner, and declares his lofty 
joy in contending with the mountain 
billows. The marvellous ship is de- 
scribed as threading the waves, ‘‘ now 
disappearing beneath them like a fall- 
ing star,” then ‘‘ springing up again 
from the abyss like a chamois among 
the cliffs.” 

Night comes on, so grim and star 
less, that one mast is not to be seen 
from the other, and an unfathomable 
grave “ yawns for the devoted crew.” 
Still Frithioff is undaunted, though 
the sea goddess Rana is even now, he 
says, “ spreading for him her deep, 
blue couch.” While he is yet speak- 
ing, a mountain wave sweeps the 
deck, carrying all before it. He then 
bethinks him of propitiating the god- 
dess, by dividing with his surviving 


companions a massy gold bracelet, the 
gift of King Bela, that “ they ma 
not go empty-handed to dark Rana’s 
cold embrace.” 

The sails are rent, the rudder snaps, 
and Frithioff can no longer conceal 
from himself that ‘‘ Death ison board ;” 
yet, amid the howling of the angry ele« 
ments, his voice yet resounds in tones 
of courage and confidence. He exe 
claims that such an unheard-of tem< 
pest cannot be the legitimate decree of 
the Gods, but the work of unhallowed 
arts ; and, climbing “‘ like a martin,” 
to the mast-head, he discovers that 
the ship is pursued by three sea mon« 
sters, a huge whale, a bear, and an 
eagle. Ellida is desired to exert her 
self-moving and instinctive power ; to 
steer right upon, and cleave with her 
keel the whale that “ floats like an 
island ;” while a pair of well-aimed 
lances demolish the unholy bear and 
eagle. All goes henceforth well with 
the mariners ; the spell is broken, and 
the wished-for land comes in sight. 
The return of fine weather is beauti« 
fully hailed, and ascribed by the grate« 
ful Frithioff to the prayers and tears 
of his betrothed. 

The exhausted crew are carried to 
land on the sturdy shoulders of the 
hero and his friend; Biorn carrying 
four, and Frithioff of course twice as 
many. They kindle a fire, and are 
just beginning to forget the perils of 
the deep in a horn of mead to Inge 
borg’s health, when they are descried, 
and, as a matter of course, defied to 
deadly combat, by some of Earl Agan- 
thyr’s champions. 

Frithioff, exhausted as he is, accepts 
the challenge of a gigantic adversary. 
Chivalry could have taught nothing 
new, in the way of courtesy, to either 
of these doughty warriors ; fur, when 
the stranger's sword snaps, Frithioff 
throws his to a distance ; and, when 
the former lies prostrate, and Frithioff 
cannot give him the coup de grace for 
want of a sword, the vanquished man 
promises “ to lie still in his present 
position, till the weapon is picked up 
again ;” coolly observing, that one 
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must die some time or other! Fri- 
thioff, though he avails himself of the 
proposal, is too much of a gentleman 
actually to decapitate such a conscien- 
tious antagonist—so they shake hands 
amicably, and go to court together. 
Aganthyr receives him graciously, and 
with a refinement of diplomacy, which 
might do honour to more civilized 
times, while he declines paying any 
tribute to Frithioff’s master, gives 
him, as the son of his old friend 
Thorsten, a costly purse, full of gold, 
to be disposed of as he thinks proper. 


At this comparatively polished court 
(that of Orkney,) the hero is cour. 
teously invited to pass the winter— 
and complies. 

The first breath of Spring, how- 
ever, wakes thoughts of home in Fri- 
thioff’s breast. He thanks his host, 
and departs. ‘ The west wind sighs 
in the sails like nightingales,” and 
‘ Higia’s daughters, the waves, leap 
invitingly before the rudder.”—Here 
follow a few beautiful lines, descrip. 
tive of a wanderer’s return to his na« 
tive scenes.—= 


How sweet to the rover, from distant land, 

His prow to turn to his own home’s strand ! 

There rises the smoke from his fathers’ hearth, 

And, gaze where he will, ’tis his native earth, 

Where his childhood’s haunts in the brooks are seen ; 
Where his fathers sleep in their hillocks green ; 

And where still, from the cliff, his faithful bride 
Sends her anxious gaze o’er the waters wide. 


Frithioff first reaches the land at 
Baldur’s grove, but the falcon alone 
flies to meet him on the silent shore. 
It perches on his shoulder, from which 
no caresses can lure it,—flaps its white 
wings in restless anxiety, and seems 
to whisper in his ear some fondly- 
treasured message ; but its language, 
alas ! is unintelligible. Frithioff next 
steers for his rich inheritance of 
Framniis ; but what a prospect awaits 
him there! He “ rubs his eyes, and 
shades them as one blinded by the 
sun,” for all before them is havoc and 
devastation. In vain he seeks the 
hearth of his fathers, or the cradle of 
his infancy. His home is a shapeless 
heap of ashes ! 

His faithful dog Bran, and his 
milk-white steed, with the golden 
mane, “ whose hoof is the rein-deer’s, 
and its neck the swan’s,” come run- 
ning up to him, and (familiar, but 
delightful idea! difficult to be ren- 
dered into English,) search his hands 
for the accustomed bread, which the 
wretched Frithioff, amid this scene 
of former plenty, has not the means 
of bestowing. 


1”? 
. 


“<< Oh! woman 


While standing thus ‘ shelterless,” 
beside his paternal hearth, he sees 
coming towards him his foster father, 
Hilding. He hails him, amid the 
ruins of Framniis, bitterly remarking, 
that thus, in the absence of the noble 
eagle, base hands invade its lofty 
nest. He guesses the author of this 
desolation, the cowardly Helga, who, 
cruel as cowardly, had consoled hime 
self, when flying as a fugitive before 
his conquering, invader Ring, by com 
mitting to the flames the whole world- 
ly goods of his absent ambassador. 
More painful tidings still, however, 
await poor Frithioff! 

The conqueror, having allowed 
Helga the option of atoning for his 
former contempt, by giving him his 
sister in marriage, or forfeiting his 
kingdom, Ingeborg had been, as a 
matter of course, sacrificed, and had 
followed her ancient bridegroom to 
Norway. The first emotions of the 
forsaken lover are too natural to be 
charged with injustice.— 


he cried, with bitter smile, 


*€ Love's first device was a murd’rous wile. 





He shrouded it deep in female guise, 
Raining false tears from her dark-blue eyes ; 
With bosom of snow, and look so mild, 
Man had but to gaze, to be beguiled ! 
Coquetry and folly with art he twined, 
Constant as weather, and true as wind, 
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With the fleeting smile of an April morn, 
And lips that bloem but to be forsworn !” 


He continues his passionate invectives against the sex, and resolutions of a 
roving and desperate course of vengeance on the species, when good old Hild- 
ing p the matter in a new light, sd an affecting account of Ingeborg’s 
forced nuptials. He describes beautifully her silent dignified grief, confided 
to his parental bosom alone ; “‘ as the sea-bird, mortally wounded, seeks its 
kindred element to dye with its heart’s blood.” 


** A victim am I,” she calmly sigh’d, | 

“ For Bela’s land—a sorrowing bride. 

Pale snow-drops meetly crown her head, 

Whose heart on the altar of Peace has bled ! 

*T were sweet to die! but a life of tears 

May better atone for youthful years ; 

Baldur a pardoning glance may shed, 

When the pulse beats low, and the heart is dead ! 
But bury in silence my mortal strife, 

For pity to me were worse than life ; 

The daughter of Kings can bear her doom— 

But gently greet Frithioff—when he comes home !” 


He then describes her riding to her in his unhallowed mood, to attack 


splendid bridal on a black steed, “ pale 
as a ghost on a dark cloud.” While 
she — long and fervently to Bal- 
dur, all around wept—she alone was 
calm. The cruel Helga, seeing her 
bracelet, the parting gift of Frithioff, 
snatched it from her arm, and hung 
it on the statue of Baldur. The old 
foster- father had drawn his sword 
to avenge the insult to his nursling, 
even on his sovereign, when Ingeborg, 
praying to be spared this additional 
pang, had committed her cause to the 
Father of all, who would sooner or 
later avenge her. 

*€ Vengeance !” exclaims Frithioff, 


- transported with fury ; “I, too, will 


taste its pleasures ;” and recollecting 
that Helga will soon preside at a fese 
tival, in Baldur’s temple, he resolves, 


him in it during the ceremony. 

The burning of the temple is a grand 
icture of the simultaneous fury of 
uman passion and a devastating ele« 

ment. “The blood-red sun of midnight 
tarries behind the hill,” and solemn 
twilight reigns around. The holy 
pile (Baldur's symbol) blazes high on 
the consecrated hearth. The priests, 
aged men, with snow-white " 
stand gazing on the flame, brandish- 
ing their stone knives in their ruthless 
hands. The king, his crown laid aside, 
keeps watch beside the altar, when 
the clang of arms is heard in the grove, 
and the avenging voice of Frithioff— 
surrounding the temple with his com- 
panions, and dooming its inmates to 
inevitable destruction. He thus defies 
the pusillanimous and shrinking Helga. 


Here is the tribute at thy behest, 





Snatch’d from the wild waves of the west ; 
Take it, and let us, in mortal strife, 
° By Baldur’s light, risk limb and life. 


Our battle shall be without helm or shield, 
Lest either undue advantage yield. 

To strike the first blow, as King, is thine— 
Bethink thee, Helga! the second is mine / 


Eye not the door with look of despair, 
The fox is a prisoner in his lair ; 

Think on mine heritage—think, beside, 

On the once bright cheek of my youthful bride! 


So saying, he, somewhat unceremoniously, fells the arch-coward to the 
earth, by hurling at his head the rich purse of tribute- money, brought at his 
Vor. XXIII. U 
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bidding from Aganthyr. He disdains to pollute his sword with the blood of 
such a recreant, but perceiving on the sacred image the well-known bracelet, 
he flies with sacrilegious eagerness to resume ion of it. The gold and 
the arm seem in ble—they long resist his efforts—at length they give 
way, but, in the struggle, the image of the God itself falls on the burning pile. 
All is instantly in a blaze. 


Hark ! how it crackles! the flame mounts high, 
And beams and rafters crashing fly— 

Biorn, pale as death, on the threshold stands, 
And Frithioff for shame is wringing his hands! 





** Open! open! let all come out, 

Why keep ye watch a ruin about ? 

Within there is fire—but without, to save, 
The fathomless depths of the welcome wave.” 


In vain does Frithioff, heedless of 
danger, sit amid his own wild work, 
directing undismayed the efforts of 
his companions. ‘The devouring ele- 
ment conquers—the red gold drops 
in the burning sand, and the silver 
vessels melt away. ‘The consecrated 
grove shares the common devastation 
the sun sinks red in a glowing 
sea—all is at length reduced to ashes 
—and Frithioff weeps, in the grey 
dawn, over his already repented sa- 


Morning sees him a conscience- 
stricken and sad fugitive; taking an 
eternal leave of his native land, and 


adopting the sea henceforth for his 
troubled dwelling and early grave. 
Helga pursues him with his ships, 
but no sooner does the fight become 
serious, than the recreant king swims 
ashore, and bends his bow, which, 
long rusted by disuse, fortunately 
breaks. Frithioff stands waving a 
lance, which he could easily aim at 
the King ; but his shaft, like his sword, 
disdains to become a craven’s execu- 
tioner, and he leaves the caitiff to 
merited infamy. He then pursues his 
course, addressing a simple and beau- 
tiful adieu to all the objects familiar 
to him from infancy. 


Renowned North! Earth’s brightest star ! 
From my father’s hearth I must wander far. 
From thee my birth I proudly drew, 

Now, Mother of Heroes—adieu, adieu ! 


Eve’s radiant eye! thou Moon so bright, 
Keeping watch on high, in thy robes of light ! 
Thou Polar sky—so wildly blue 

With thy starry host—adieu ! adieu ! 


Ye bowers so dear, where I loved to stray, 
And soothe mine ear with the brooklet’s play— 
Hills, woods, and streams, once known so well, 
Land of my dreams—farewell ! farewell ! 


With a blighted fame, o’er the wide, wide sea, 
From devouring flame an exile I flee! 

The soul may defy what fate can do, 

But the heart says to joy—Adieu ! adieu ! 


Next comes the Code of the Sea-Kings, a curious document, probably strict- 

ly founded on tradition, and full of mingled heroism, rude honor, and doubt- 

morality, mixed up with no little worldly, or rather watery wisdom. A 
imen will suffice. 

“¢ Stretch no awning over thy vessel, nor build thee an house on shore, lest 

thine enemy surround thee unawares. The Sea-King sleeps on his shield, and 


* the sky is his blue tent. When the storm is mightiest spread thy sail high- 
- est—let go, let go! He is a coward who furls—do thou rather sink in the 
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board ; for her dimple is the most perilous of graves, and her flowing hair the 


worst of nets.” Or thus in verse— 


If a trader thou hail, unharm’d let him sail, 
When the feeble his ransom has told, 

Thou art Lord of the Wave—he to profit a slave, 
And thy steel is well worthy his gold. 


But the foe, if thou board, when fighting’s the word, 
And blood in good earnest is spilt— 

If thou yield’st but a pace—in eternal di 
Thou must quit us—so do as thou wilt ! 


In conquest rejoice, but ne’er let thy foes’ voice « 
Implore thy compassion in vain— 

Know that Prayer, pale and mild, is Valhalla’s own child, 
Whom a tyrant alone would disdain. 


In the practice of this gentleman- 
like, though piratical code, the cham- 
pions “‘ sail and sail,” (as the old bal- 
lads have it,) till at length they reach 
the soft shores of Greece—and here 
poor Frithioff is painfully reminded 
of the happiness which he had in 
these distant isles endeavoured to in- 
duce Ingeborg to share. With these 
ideas all his love revives, and he can 
no longer resist his desire, after three 
years’ exile, to know whether her me- 
mory is equally faithful, and how she 
lives with her old monarch. He is 
weary of renown, and loaded with 
despised gold ; he pines for a sight of 
his father’s grave, and of the tree he 
planted over it. The flag at his mast- 
head points due north, and his heart 
hails the omen. 

Winter overtakes the mariners, and, 
urged by necessity as well as incli- 
nation, Frithioff resolves to pass it at 
the Court of Ring ; to see once more 
his betrothed, and hear the music 
of her voice. Biorn, (whose ruder 
and more downright character is fine- 
ly contrasted throughout with his 
friend’s), concludes it can only be 
with hostile intentions towards his 
rival ; and offers his services either, 
more piratico, to set fire to the old 
King’s palace, and carry off his bride ; 
or, to do the thing more genteelly, 
defy him and all his peers to single 
combat on the ice, and defeat them, 
of course. “ It’s a’ ane to honest 


Dandie Biorn !” 

Frithioff, on the contrary, depre~ 
cates the very thought of conflict, and 
shudders at the ominous word “ fire.” 
Peace, peace, is now all his earthly 
ambition, and a solemn farewell to 


Ingeborg his sole object in life. Biorn, 
in undisguised astonishment that he 
should abjure war and glory for a 
woman, offers to bring him such pre- 
cious articles in any number to 
from—remarking somewhat uncour- 
teously, that the world, God wot, “ is 
but too full of them !” 

Frithioff answers, that Biorn, wise 
as he is in council, faithful in friend 
ship, and brave in peril, a true wor- 
shipper of Thor and Odin, is desti- 
ned, sooner or later, to be a votary of 
Freya also ; and advises him, not, by 
idle jests, to exasperate the goddess to 
exercise her irresistible power upon 
him. He determines, perhaps from 
well-founded distrust of Biorn’s for- 
bearance, to go alone with his good 
sword on his pacific enterprise ; and 
bidding adieu to his friend, who 
swears to avenge any injury that may 
befall him, departs. 

Frithioff finds his aged rival and his 
Queen celebrating the festival, which, 
among the Pagans of the North, pre- 
ceded that of Christmas,—“ sitting 
side by side, like Spring and Au- 
tumn.” He enters the hall disgui 
in a huge bear-skin, and leaning on 
his staff, like some ancient beggar— 
yet * taller, even thus bent, than 
those around him.”—He takes the 
poor man’s place near the door, till, 
being mocked and pointed at by some 
of the young lords, he inflicts on one 
of them a chastisement, which draws 
the old King’s attention. On being 
closely interrogated, he gives an enig- 
matical account of himself, which so 
pleases the King, that he invites him 
to his table, and requests him to be 
more communicative. Frithioff on 
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And what does 
fest “in his blue velvet mantle and aoe think? How feels the poor 


silver girdle a hand broad,” one of the _sacrific 
best dressed, as well as best looking of 


Then mantled the blood in her cheek of snow, 
As on ice-clad Alps eve’s purple glow ; 
Like water-lilies when billows swell, 


bride ? 





Her lovely bosom rose and fell. 


The trumpet now commands si- 
lence, and the pious old monarch 
(little knowing who his new and high- 
ly favoured guest is) vows over the 
head of the dedicated victim, a gal- 
lant and gaily adorned steer—with the 
assistance of, the Gods—to vanquish 
Frithioff, their common enemy. Fri- 
thioff, upon this, declares himself re- 
lated to the threatened hero, and fling- 


ing his sword on the oaken-table, 
while the hall resounds with the blow, 
swears, aided by it alone, to defend 
his cousin, if need be. The King, 
rather pleased than offended by his 
guest’s plain speaking, only bids his 
fair wife “‘ fill him a horn of her best 
wine,” and invite the stranger to pass 
the winter. She fulfils her task in 
beautiful confusion. 


And as with eye averted, the horn she trembling pass’d, 

It overflow’d, and fragrant dew on her rosy fingers cast ; 
As lilies in the evening glow with streaks of crimson shine, 
So trickled, o’er her lily hand, dark drops of purple wine. 


Frithioff, to her secret joy, drinks 
off at a draught a horn which no two 
degenerate men of the poet’s day could 
manage. ‘Lhe songs of bards, and 
a deep carouse, conclude this ancient 
festival. 

The feast is succeeded by a sledge 
party on the ice, during which the 

ld King, notwithstanding Frithioff’s 
warnings, exposes himself and his 
consort in a very boyish manner ; but 


the faithful guest skating beside the 
sledge, averts the danger, by lifting 
sledge, rein-deer, and all, backward 
from the edge of a fearful chasm, into 
which they were fast hastening. The 
King laconically, but expressively, 
praises the deed, by exclaiming that 
** the mighty Frithioff himself could 
not have done it better!” He returns 
to court ashamed, and winter passes 
without farther disclosure. 


Spring returns, the birds are twittering, 
Green leaves glitter in the sun, 
Dancing to the sea the brooklets, 
New enfranchised, gaily run. 
Glowing as the cheek of Freya, 
Roses red their prison break, 
And in human bosoms bounding, 
Hope, and joy, and vigour wake. 


The old King will go a-hunting, 


And 


the Queen must with him wend. 


See! in joyous crowd assembled, 
All the rich-clad court attend. 

Bows are clanging, quivers rattle, 
Palfreys throng the dusty way, 

And on wrist the hooded falcon, 
Screaming, hails the coming prey. 


Yonder comes the pageant’s wonder ! 
Wretched Frithioff, shun the sight ; 

As a star the light cloud shines on, 
Sits the Queen on palfrey white. 
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Half like Freya, half like Rota, 
‘Only fairer still than these ! 

Gracetul from her hat of purple 
Stream light feathers to the breeze! 


Gaze not on the eye’s clear heaven, 
Gaze not on the golden hair, 
Round the slender throat entwining, 


Clust’rin 


o'er the bosom fair! 


Gaze not where the rose and lily 
O’er her cheek alternate play ; 

List not to the voice familiar, 
Whisp’ring soft as breath of May! 


Frithioff remains behind in the 
wood with the old King, who is un- 
able to follow up the chase ; and with 
the restlessness of love and misery, si- 
lently bewails his having quitted the 
sea and its congenial perils to pine in 
hopeless torment on the land. He 
thinks on Baldur’s temple and its bro- 
ken vows ; broken, he says, not by his 
betrothed, but by the incensed gods, 
to whom human joy is hateful, and 
who have revenged themselves by lay- 
ing ‘‘ his rosebud in cold winter's icy 
la “had 
While Frithioff is thus bitterly mu- 
sing, the old King expresses a wish to 
sleep, and lays his head, in all the con- 
fidence of unsuspecting virtue, on the 
knee of his unknown rival. He is no 
sooner asleep, than two birds, one coal 
black, the other white as snow, perch 
on an adjoining bough. The former 
urges Frithioff to dispatch the old 
King, and possess himself of his own 
betrothed bride, “for no human eye 
can see, and the grave tells no tales.” 
The other “ guardian cherub sits up 
aloft,” and, reminding him of the all- 
seeing eye of Heaven, bids him for 
ever forswear the hero’s name, if he 
could murder the aged and the sleep- 
ing. Frithioff, shuddering with hor- 
ror, flings his sword far from him into 
the forest. The tempter flies to the 
land of oblivion, while the white pin- 


ions of the heavenly messenger sound 
ss the skies like the tone of a distant 
arp. 

The King wakes, and misses Frithi- 
off’s sword. The hero answers that 
it was possessed by an evil spirit, ini- 
mical to sleep, and a foe to grey hairs ; 
on which the King owns he had not 
been asleep, but had now fully proved 
his guest’s fidelity—reproaching him, 
however, with having come to his 
court in disguise, thereby giving rise 
to injurious suspicions. These being 
now for ever dissipated, he offers to 
retain him as his son and friend, till 
his own decease, which cannot be far 
distant. Frithioff sadly declines, dis- 
claiming all evil purposes in having 
sought his court, but declaring that 
the unappeased wrath of the gods 
weighs too heavily to permit him to 
enjoy anything on earth; that storm 
and tempest, the excitements and 
rils of the deep alone, afford any alle- 
viation of his misery—or the hope of 
soon rejoining through their means, 
the reconciled deities in Valhalla. 

Frithioff now takes a pathetic leave 
of Ingeborg, solemnly consigning to 
her, once more, the bracelet so fatally 
rescued for her sake from the arm of 
Baldur. He bids her resign it only 
with life, though she will never, on 
earth, see him again. The sea, hence- 
forth, is to be his home and grave. 


Tread not, oh friends ! in moonlight sweet, 
Or starlight soft—the silent strand, 

Lest cruel waves should to your feet 
Waft my pale corse upou the sand ! 


Ingeborg’s breast, during this 
mournful adieu, heaves with bitter 
sadness. The old King is moved with 
compassion for the almost forgotten 
sorrows of youth ; and reflecting that 
* life is no longer life to the aged,” 
and that, according to the universal 


belief of his coun en, no one dyi 

in his bed can af oro Valhalla-—he 
abridges the short remnant of his pil- 
grimage by dignified suicide. He in- 
scribes Odin’s mystic characters deep 
in his arm and breast; and “it is 
beautiful,” (in the eyes of those who 
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counted such self-immolation praise- 
worthy,) “ to see the red drops mingle, 
one by one, with the silver hairs on 
his breast.” He quaffs a horn to the 
honor of the North, takes a kind 
leave of Ingeborg, his guest, and his 
young son, (by his former wife,) and 


Frithioff- 
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resigns his breath to the common pa- 
rent of all. 

Then follows his dirge, a fine mys 
thological ode, which we must pass 
over. 

The next chapter, called the Elec. 
tion, is full of life and spirit. 


To council! To council—Bower and hall, 
And hill and valley ring! 

The Monarch is dead, and the freemen all 
Must assemble to choose their King ! 


The warrior, whose sword so long had slept— 
O’er its edge his finger drew, 

Pleased to find that, from rust and stain well kept, 
It still was good and true. 


The infant hero look’d undismay’d 
On the steel’s unwonted blaze, 
But to raise from earth the ponderous blade 


His arm in vain essays. 


The maiden who polish’d the helm anew, 
With mingled awe and care, 

Stood blushing to see, as it brighter grew, 
Her own soft image there. 


These long-peaceful subjects of a 
pacific monarch at length meet, fully 
armed, for the election. Frithioff is 
seated in the midst, on the crowning 
stone, but by his side the King’s lit- 
tle fair-haired boy. The council at 
first incline to set the child aside ; 
but Frithioff raises him on his shield, 
and says,—*‘ Here is a sapling from 
your venerable oak! See! this child 
of lofty race, is as much at home on 
my shield as a fish in the sea! I 
swear to defend him and his crown 
against all foes, and take to witness 
Baldur’s son!"—(the God of Jus- 


The child sat meantime on the 
polished shield, proud and confident 
‘as the young eagle on the sunbeam!” 
At length, tiring of his position, and 
of the delay, he springs boldly down ! 
The delighted people unanimously 
swore fidelity to this “ Son of the 
Shield,” but appoint Frithioff protec- 
tor of him and the kingdom, with a 
hint to marry his fair step-mo- 
ther. But Frithioff coldly answers, 
—‘* We are met to choose kings, not 
brides. I select not mine at the will 
of others. I must go to Baldur’s 
grove, and hold converse with my 
Destinies, who await me there. The 
mild eye of the God is still unrecon- 
ciled ; and he alone who robbed me 


of my bride, can restore her.” So, 
kissing the forehead of the king’s son, 
he silently withdrew. 

Frithioff, at his father’s grave, in a 
beautiful strain, well worthy transla- 
tion, hails all the well-known objects 
around the consecrated spot ; but op- 
pressed by the burden of his unexpia- 
ted guilt, invokes the shade of his fa- 
ther to point out a mode of atonement. 
“If Aganthyr, when interrogated on 
the subject, spoke from the dark grave 
about a sword, surely a son’s release 
from misery is worthier the exertion.” 

Suddenly the setting sun illumines 
the west with a flood of glory! and 
one of those gorgeous illusions called 
Fata Morgana in Italy, and by the 
poet said to have a more beautiful 
name in heaven, appears immediately 
over Baldur’s Grove, like a diamond 
on an emerald ground. A stately 
temple gradually unfolds itself to 
view—such as mortal eyes have rarely 
seen—woven out of shining ether. 
Its silver walls are an emblem of the 
palaces of heaven,—its pillars of glit- 
tering steel,—its altar an inestimable 
gem. ‘The dome, raised by viewless 
hands, resembles a clear starry win- 
ter sky, and all the gold-crowned gods 
of Valhalla occupy its awful summit, 
At the gate, the Sisters three are seen, 
leaning on their mystic shields. White 
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Ulda, who presides over the present, 
points to the ruined temple ; Skulda, 
the Goddess of Futurity, gently raises 
her hand towards the new one; but, 
ere Memory can seize its image, the 
eant vanishes from Frithioff's eyes. 
He hails the omen, however, and 
resolves to rebuild the temple, that 
the work of piety may atone for that 
of passion, and the gates of Heaven 
be re-opened to the pardoned One. 
He lifts once more a joyous and fear- 
less eye to the stars, “ walking in 
brightness,” and no longer sees in the 
northern lights, ‘‘ unreal mockery ” 
of the burning Temple. Cradled by 
the song of his native heroes, he lies 
him down on his shield, to dream of 
peace and reconciliation ! 


The Temple is at length finished, 
and surrounded with a palisade of 
iron, tipped with gold, like a guard 
of steel-clad warriors with golden hel- 
mets. Its mystic circle is formed of 
gigantic stones, destined to astonish 
posterity,—like Upsala’s Temple, re- 
garded by the North as an earthly 
image of Valhalla. Round it, like a 
flowery girdle, lay Baldur's vale, with 
the murmur of its groves and the 
songs of its birds, once more the 
abode of peace. 

Before the image of the God, twelve 
dedicated maidens, *‘ with the roses 
of youth on their cheeks, and the rose 
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of innocence in their bosoms,” danced, 
softly “ as spring winds rock the 
fountain’s e, or as the elves of 
the wood flit over the long grass, 
scarce shaking its pearls of morning 
dew.” They sang the holy hymn of 
Baldur, the spotless—how beloved he 
was among all creatures, till he fell 
by the arrow of his blind brother 
Hodur, while earth, sea, and heaven 
wept. The song never drew its birth 
in the narrow cell of a human bosom, 
but seemed a strain from the abodes 
of immortality,—like a maiden’s soli- 
tary dream, when the quail’s deep 
note wakes the echoes of night, and 
the full moon lingers over the birches 
of the North. 

Frithioff stood lost in ecstasy ! His 
piratical life, with all its battles and 
adventures, vanished like a bloody 
spectre ; and the feeling of hate and 
vengeance melted away with it, as 
the “ icy cuirass of the cliff yields to 
summer sunshine.” 

The aged high priest, before whom 
he bends in filial reverence, solemnly 
addresses him in mingled strains of 
welcome and admonition, beautifully 
founded on the mythology of his 
country. After bewailing the untime- 
ly death of Baldur, and its conse- 
quences to humanity, he thus repre- 
sents him as yet living in the hearts 
of the virtuous :— 


Each human bosom has its Baldur.—Think 


How in thy early days of 


ace, thy life 


Flow’d free from care, and still, as dream of birds, 
When the soft breath of evening gently rocks 

On its green couch, the weary flow’ret’s head ! 
Baldur lived then in thine unsullied soul, 

Thou child of Heav’n—stray offspring of Valhalla! 
The God revives in infancy—and Hela 

Yields back her prey each time a child is born ; 
But o’er against him, in each human breast, 
Dwells his blind brother Hodur—born in darkness, 
As is the bear’s wild brood—and robed in night, 
While, clad in light, his radiant brother moves. 


Thou seekest reconcilement—dost thou know, 
Young man! its name—hear it, and tremble not 
The reconciler of the earth is Death ! 

Time is a troubled streamlet from Eternity— 

Life but a fall from our great father’s throne, 
And reconcilement—our re-union with him. 

The Gods themselves have fallen—not unavenged, 
However, for the Evil ones must die 
Eternally—while from a world in flames 

The Good shall rise to loftier existence ! 








Frithioff. 
Yes! though from Heaven’s proud brow the garland drops 
Of faded stars, and Earth ~ An in the — 

Fairer and newly born, her flow’r-crown’d head 

Again shall rise above the crystal flood ; 

And younger stars shall hold, with purer lustre, 

Their silent course above the new creation. 
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Earth is Heaven’s shadow—human life the porch 
And outer court of Baldur’s heavenly Temple. 
The vulgar offer blood—they bring proud steeds, 
With gold and purple deck’d, before the altar— 
It is a symbol, rightly read, that blood 

Is the red dawn of every day of grace. 


Christianity is thus beautifully alluded to in one of the only two passages 


which seem to indicate a modern origin. 





Stones cannot plead with Baldur ; expiation 
Dwells here—as in yon upper world—with peace! 
Be with thy foe and self but reconciled, 

If Freya’s gold-hair’d son thou wouldst resemble ! 
Its Baldur has the South—the Virgin’s Son, 
Sent by th’ Eternal to explain the rhymes 

Yet undecipher’d on the shield of Fate! 

His battle-cry was Peace! Love was his sword ! 
Innocence, dove-like, sat upon his crest. 

Pious he lived and taught—died and forgave ! 
And distant palms o’ershade his radiant grave. 
*Tis said his doctrine spreads from dale to dale, 
Softens hard hearts, lays hand in hand, and speeds 
A reign of peace over a pardon’d world. 

I know it not aright—this creed, but heard 
Slightly and darkly in my better days— 

In many a heart, like mine, its presage beats ; 
Ere long I know ’twill come, and brightly wave 
Its dovelike pinions o’er our northern pride. 

The North, alas! shall then no more be ours— 
Its oaks shall wave o’er our forgotten graves !— 
Hail, happier race, thus privileged, to quaff 

The radiant cup of newer, holier light, 

Whose influence shall dispel the thousand clouds 
Shrouding with murky veil our Sun of Life. 
Despise us not, for it was ours to seek, 

Though with still-erring eye, its heavenly ray. 
God’s messengers are many.—He is one ! 


He then informs the hero of the death of Helga, while attempting to over- 
throw the idols of the neighbouring Finland, and exhorts him, as a proof of 
his submission to Baldur, and his sincerity in seeking reconciliation, to offer 
peace to the insignificant Halfdan. While he is yet speaking,— 


Thus did Holfdan stand, 
With doubtful glance upon the iron threshold, 
Gazing in silence on the dreaded one. 
Frithioff unbuckled from his side the sword, 
Against the altar lean’d his golden shield ; 
And all unarm’d to meet his foe advanced. 
Mildly he spoke—“ I hold him in our strife 
The worthier, who first gives his hand in peace.” 
The blushing monarch doff’d his iron glove 
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Dazzling in bri 


Frithioff. 
And hands long sever’d, each the other wrung 
In grasp as steadfast as the mountain’s base! 
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Then did the priest remove the curse that lay 

So long and sorely on the outlaw’s brow ; 

And as, its weight removed, the hero’s head 

Once more was b ety raised, came Ingeborg 
al ee Me royal robes, 

Of ermine wrapt, and all her damsels with her, 

Like the moon's handmaids in the tents of heaven. 

Tearful she sank upon her brother’s breast— 

But he transferr’d the grateful burden soon 

In Frithioff’s long-tried bosom softly laid. 

Then at God’s altar did she plight her hand 

To her youth’s earliest—truest, best beloved ! 





The papers published by the House 
of Commons, on the Burning of the 
Indian Widows, are a striking evi- 
dence of the affected delicacy which 
men can assume in matters which do 
not touch their own interests. With- 
in the five years ending with 1824, there 
have been no less than,—will it be be- 
lieved ?--two thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-one murders of wretched 
women, committed in the face of day, 
by the most horrible of all tortures, 
in the presence of the British Autho- 
rities, and, for the most part, in the 
very centre of our power, the Presi- 
dency of Bengal ! 

The plea on which these horrors 
have been sanctioned, (for to permit 
them under the circumstances is to 
sanction them, and, in fact, the Bri- 
tish Authorities are in general pre- 
sent,) is the delicacy of interfering 
with the prejudices of the people. 
But if the question were one of tri- 
bute, we have no delicacy on record. 
It must offend the Hindoo population 
as much to be compelled to pay a tax, 
or to be shot, as to see a miserable 
woman prohibited from burning her- 
self, or being burned by the rabble as 
a sport. Yet, let a rupee be deficient, 
and the European collector feels no 
scruple of offending the Hindoo’s mor- 
bidness by demanding summary pay- 
ment, and shooting the refractory. 

But the Burning is supposed to be 
a rite of religion. Even if it were, 
we have no scruple of taking posses- 
sion of pagodas, and making ourselves 
the disposers of the Brahminical in- 
fluence on all occasions that suit our 
convenience. We guard the passes of 
the Ganges, and knock the pilgrims 
on the head if they are unruly ; we 
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plant our sentinels in the very house 
of Juggernaut, and raise a handsome 
revenue out of their pious foolery, to 
their infinite indignation ; we cudgel, 
confine, and mulct the whole holy 
mob, without caring a sixpence whe- 
ther we hurt the feelings of a wor- 
shipper of Mahomet or Brahma. But 
the moment that the question comes 
unconnected with money or power, 
and merely calling upon common sense 
and common humanity, our East In- 
dia governors discover that the reli- 
gious prejudices of the natives are very 
solemn affairs, and not to be touched, 
but at the risk of the overthrow of the 
whole Indian empire. 

Now, the Burning of the Widows is 
not a religious ceremony, nor a part 
of Hindoo religion, for it is not enjoin- 
ed in any of the standard books of 
their religion, and the command of 
them is simply, that the widow should 
devote herself to a reserved and cor- 
rect life. Itis merely an act of pre- 
sumed voluntary effort to gain a p 
in the state of future happiness, or to 
shake off the inconveniencies of a so- 
litary life; the act, however, is at- 
tended by fabricated ceremonies, by 
Brahmins who are paid by the rela- 
tives, who divide the property of the 
victim, and by the rabble, who are 
described as crowding to the sight, 
with the same kind of enjoyment with 
which an English mob would crowd 
to a bull-bait. 

Nothing is more known in India, 
than that with those Brahmins we 
may do what we will; a menace or a 
bribe has every man of them, at least 
in the Presidency of Bengal, com- 
pletely at our disposal. Nothing is 


more certain, than that the whole 


a 
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cruelty is set up and sustained by the. 


Brahmins for money-getting ; and the 
certainty is equal, that the total pro- 
hibition of those horrors would not be 
followed by the slightest dis- 
turbance. The murder of children 
was once the national custom. An 
order was issued prohibiting infanti- 
cide. It was obeyed in all the pro- 
vinces. One curious exception alone 
occurred, which proves the rule. In 
one of the most barbarous of the in- 
terior tribes, the chiefs and priests de- 
clared that child-murder was a part of 
their law, and a national custom from 
the beginning. The officer in com- 
mand was a man of resolution and 
good sense. He told them that Na-~ 
ture prohibited murder, and that no 
national habit could be so old as Na- 
ture. He firmly declared that he 
would not suffer the practice. From 
that hour it was never attempted. 
And the mothers used to throw them- 
selves before his horse’s feet, and bless 
him for having saved their children. 
It was the custom to expose the aged 
to die of hunger or by the crocodiles. 
It was a habit of pomp to put slaves 
to death on the death of their mas- 
ters. ‘These atrocious acts were prohi- 
bited, and who bas ever heard of re- 
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bellion in consequence? The Suttees 
might be prohibited to-morrow with 
the same ease, and with the same im- 
punity. But can we be innocent of 
crime, when we stand by and permit 
a crime which we have the means of 
extinguishing ? Then let the extent 
of the murders be recollected,—two 
thousand nine hundred human be- 
ings destroyed before our eyes! If 
our government saw two rival tribes 
within their borders attacking each 
other, they would undoubtedly pro- 
hibit the mutual slaughter, without 
any consideration of delicacy what- 
ever. If the slaughter amounted 
to five hundred, as the Suttees do 
every year under the eye of this 
delicate government, every comba- 
tant would be thrown into chains, 
or the dispute would be finished on 
both sides by the British bayonet. 
No government would be justified in 
wantonly offending even the most ab- 
surd religion, but when humanity 
calls upon us—and what is humanity 
Lut the command of Heaven and of 
wisdom ?——we are deeply culpable for 
every hour’s delay of following its 
dictates, and putting an end to the 
abomination. 





HYMN TO HESPERUS. 


Ecmige xavra Pegtic. 


Sapph. Frag. 


Bricut solitary beam, fair speck, 
That, calling all the stars to duty, 
Through stormless ether gleam’st to deck 





The fulgent west’s unclouded beauty ; 
All silent are the fields, and still 

The umbrageous wood’s recesses dreary, 
As if calm came at thy sweet will, 

And Nature of Day’s strife were weary. 


Blent with the season and the scene, 
From out her treasured stores, Reflection 
Looks to the days when Life was green, 
With fond and thrilling retrospection ; 
The earth again seems haunted ground ; 
Youth smiles, by Hope and Joy attended ; 
And bloom afresh young flowers around, 
With scent as rich, and hues as splendid. 


This is a peer world—we live 
Only to see all round us wither ; 


Years beggar ; age can only give 


Bare rocks to frail feet wandering thither ; 
Friend after friend, joy after joy, 

Have like night’s boreal gleams departed ; 
Ah! how unlike the impassion’d boy, 

Is Eld, white-hair’d, and broken-hearted ! 
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How oft, ’mid eves as clear and calm, 
These wild-wood pastures have I stray d in, | 
When all these scenes of bliss and balm 
Blue Twilight’s mantle were array’d in ; 
How oft I’ve stole from bustling man, 
From Art’s parade, and city riot, 
The sweets of Nature’s reign to scan, 
And muse on Life in rural quiet ! 


Fair Star ! with calm repose and peace 
I hail thy vesper beam returning ; 
Thou seem st to say that troubles cease 
In the calm sphere, where thou art burning ; 
Sweet ’tis on thee to gaze and muse ;— 
Sure angel wings around thee hover, 
And from Life’s fountain scatter dews 
To freshen Earth, Day’s fever over. 


Star of the Mariner! thy car, 

O’er the blue waters twinkling clearly, 
Reminds him of his home afar, 

And scenes he still loves, ah how dearly ! 
He sees his native fields, he sees 

Grey twilight gathering o’er his mountains, 
And hears the murmuring of n trees, 

The bleat of flocks, an of fountains. 


How beautiful, when, through the shrouds, 
The fierce presaging storm-winds rattle, 
Thou glitterest clear amid the clouds, 
-O’er waves that lash, and gales that battle ; 
And as, athwart the billows driven, 
He turns to thee in fond devotion, 
Star of the Sea! thou tell’st that Heaven 
O’erlooks alike both land and ocean. 


Star of the Mourner! ’mid the gloom, 

When droops the West o’er Day departed, 
The widow bends above the tomb 

Of him who left her broken-hearted ; 
Darkness within, and Night around, 

The joys of life no more can move her, 
When lo! thou lightest the profound, 

- To tell that Heaven’s eye glows above her. e 


Star of the Lover! Oh, how bright 
Above the copsewood dark thou shinest, 
As longs he for those eyes of light, 
For him whose lustre burns divinest ; 
Earth, and the things of earth depart, 
Transform’d to scenes and sounds Elysian ; 
Warm rapture gushes o’er his heart, 
And Life seems like a faéry vision. 


Yes, thine the hour, when, daylight done, 

Fend Youth to Beauty’s bower thou lightest ; 
Soft shines the moon, bright shines the sun, 

But thou, of all things, softest, brightest . 
Still is thy beam as fair and young, 

The torch illuming Evening’s portal, 
As when of thee lorn Sappho sung, 

With burning soul, in levi immortal. 
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Star of the Poet! thy pale fire, 
Awakening, kindling inspiration, 
Burns in blue ether, to inspire 
The loftiest themes of meditation ; 
He deems some holier, happier race, 
Dwells in the orbit of thy beauty,— 
Pure spirits, who have purchased grace, 
By walking in the paths of duty. 


Beneath thee Earth turns Paradise 

To him, all radiant, rich, and tender ; 
And dreams, array’d by thee, arise 

Mid Twilight’s dim and dusky splendour ; 
Blest or accurst each spot appears ; 

A frenzy fine his fancy seizes ; 
He sees unreal shapes, and hears 

The wail of spirits on the breezes. 


Bright leader of the hosts of Heaven ! 
When day from darkness God divided, 
In silence through Empyrean driven, 
Forth from the East thy ehariot glided ; 
Star after star, o’er night and earth, 
Shone out in brilliant revelation ; 
And all the angels sang for mirth, 
To hail the finish’d, fair Creation. 


Star of the bee! with laden thigh, 

Thy twinkle warns its homeward winging ; 
Star of the bird! thou bid’st her lie 

Down o’er ber young, and hush her singing ; 
Star of the pilgrim, travel-sore, 

How sweet, reflected in the fountains, 
He hails thy cirelet gleaming o’er 

The shadow of his native mountains ! 


Thou art the Star of Freedom, thou 
Undo’st the bonds, which gall the sorest ; 
Thou bring’st the ploughman from his plough ; 
Thou bring’st the woodman from his forest ; 
Thou bring’st the wave-worn fisher home, 
With all his scaly wealth around him ; 
And bid’st the hearth-sick schoolboy roam, 
Freed from the letter’d tasks that bound him. 


Star of declining day, farewell !— 

Ere lived the Patriarchs, shou wert yonder ; 
Ere Isaac, mid the piny dell, 

Went forth at eventide te ponder : 
And, when to Death’s stern mandate bow 

All whom we love, and all who love us, 
Thou shalt uprise, as thou dost now, 

To shine, and shed thy tears above us. 


Star that proclaims Eternity ! 

When o’er the lost Sun Twilight weepeth, 
Thou light’st thy beacon-tower on high, 

To say, “ He is not dead, but sleepeth :” 
And forth with Dawn thou comest too, 

As all the hosts of night surrender, 
To prove thy sign of promise true, 

And usher in Day’s orient splendour. 


ya’ 
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WHIGGISM. r 


In most countries of Europe the 
change of a Ministry is seldom more 
than the change of a man; the indi- 
vidual closes his commission, and sinks 
into the multitude ; the political grave 
receives him to silence and oblivion— 
and the world goes on as usual. But 
in England a Ministry is an embody- 
ing of many men and many interests, 
exercising a broad, personal, and cor- 
porate influence through the nation, 
and not to be removed but with a cor- 
responding extent of change. The old 
fabric cannot be thrown down with- 
out involving in its fall established 
principles and practised modes of ac- 
tion: the new cannot be raised up but 
along with new theories. There is but 
little of the spirit of succession in 
these transfers of power. The new pos- 
sessor is not an heir reverencing the 
dignity and magnificence of an ances- 
tral seat ; but a stranger, who comes 
with the feelings of an alien, and the 
pledge to break down and sweep away 
until the foundation can be cleared 
for a novel piece of architecture, as 
little as possible like the old. What 
wonder, then, that in England the 
commencement of a new Administra- 
tion should be universally felt as a 
crisis of the most serious importance 
to every man ? 

As yet, we are scarcely in a situa- 
tion to know who actually compose 
the Government. Last week it was 
different from what it is this week ; 
and this week may furnish as little 
security for the week to come. In va- 
riety of visage it rivals everything but 
the moon. No man, ungifted with 
prophetic power, can tell with what 
association the Minister will finally 
approach to the actual conduct of pub 
lic affairs ; we have no grasp for this 
slippery figure ; the perpetual Proteus 
eludes the chain; we might as well 
sit down to write the history of an ad- 
ministration of nine-pins. 

But the principles of the new Go- 
vernment are more tangible ; and they 
are the principles of Whiggism. 

Mr Fox was the father of this mo- 
dern sect. Great ability sullied by 
personal vices, and boundless ambi- 
tion uncorrected by a sense of what he 
owed to his country or to himself, 
made him a formidable instrument of 
evil. By birth and habits an aristo« 


crat, and one who, as Minister, would 
have bowed down King and people to 
the footstool of the aristocracy, nothing 
but the most disordered ambition 
could ever have sunk him to the po- 
pulace. Wanting the natural dignit 
of mind that disdains to revenge ftselt 
on fortune by personal degradation, 
and not less wanting that generous 
self-confidence which stands erect and 
the same amidst all the vicissitudes of 
public life, the very first repulse from 
the councils of his Sovereign flung 
him into the arms of the rabble ; to 
fabricate empty accusations against 
the men by whom he had been exiled ; 
to blunt and vilify the national hero- 
ism summoned to a contest for all 
that was free on earth ; to raise re- 
cruits among the basest passions of 
the ignorant, the licentious, and the 
revolutionary ; to shake the pillars of 
the constitution ; and, in return, by a 
vengeance as just and as direct as ever 
fell upon political profligacy, to find 
himself, year after year, exhausting 
his high talents in vain ; to feel haunt- 
ed by the reproaches of those whom 
his example had alienated from all 
hope of honourable service ; to see his 
reputation sink with every rising hour 
of his country; and, finally, as the 
keenest infliction of all to such a mind, 
to have one tremulous and tantalizing 
grasp of power, which he was the 
next moment to quit for the grave. 

Fox established the whole law of 
his sect, and nothing can be either 
more simple or more comprehensive. 
‘* In all cases, stir up the rabble; if 
you are beaten in the senate, fly to 
the streets ; if the country scorn you 
as a profligate, or dread you as a dis- 
turber,—if the King erase you from 
his councils as a traitor, fly to the 
streets. The licentious life, the game 
bling honour, the disdain of public 
principle, the abject individual habits, 
the perpetual imposture, the hopeless 
debt, will be no disqualifications there ; 
they will even help you to float the 
more easily along the turbid and dis~ 
coloured stream.’ 

We were not to be deprived of such 
experience of the man and the system 
as a short-lived triumph of both might 
furnish. As if to prove how compa- 
tible talents for opposition are with 
ministerial imbecility, Fox's posses- 
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sion of power showed nothing but his 
incapacity for its use. The most boast- 
ful and haughty of oppositionists sunk 
into the most inactive and un 
of Ministers : the bold instigator of 
measures which were to have retrieved 
the lamented name of England, col- 
lapsed into the office-clerk ; the saga- 
cious politician, whose European influ- 
ence was to command peace, was bur- 
lesqued in his single weak attempt at 
negotiation ; the magnanimous States- 
man, whose foresight was to secure 
the country from the recurrence of 
disaster, was baffled in every attempt 
on the enemy. His home government 
was a tissue of national insults and 
injuries: it began with a breach of 
the constitution in the Cabinet; it 
was carried on in the contemptuous 
violation of every pledge to even his 
own former supporters among the peo- 
ple ; it embarrassed the finances ; it 
doubled the income-tax ; it purchased 
partisanship by the most open traffic 
and the most scandalous compliances. 
The last exploit of his Cabinet was 
worthy to consummate such a career. 
They had pledged themselves to the 
Roman Catholics that they would 
bring in their bill ;—to gain power, 
they pledged themselves to the King 
that they would not bring in that bill. 
Having thus defrauded the people, 
their next step was to bring in the 
very bill that they had forsworn ; and 
so equally defraud the King. The 
threat of felng turned out altered the 
contrivance once more ; and, to delude 
both King and people into the suffer- 
ance of Whig dominion, they intro- 
duced a half-measure, which compen- 
diously defrauded both at once. The 
administration was overturned in the 
midst of national rejoicing ; ‘‘ All the 
Talents” became a common by-word 
of contempt, and a sentence of ba- 
nishment was supposed, even by the 
modern Whigs themselves, to have 
gone forth against them for ever. 
iggism, however, has returned 
to power ; and men who possess the 
faculty of memory, may be pardoned 
for asking why ? Have they been sum- 
moned by any one of thvse desperate 
conjunctures in which the state must 
bear up against the final hazard by what 
te means it may? Wecan dis- 
eover nothing of this. The world was 
quiet ; the country was yet pursuing 
its old opulence, by its old road of in- 
dustry and enterprise. We heard from 
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the throne assurances of the good faith 
and peaceful intentions of the conti- 
nental governments: the pressures of 
commercial difficulty had been com- 
paratively trivial ; and in the speeches 
of the Whigs, above all others, they 
were pronounced transitory, and the 
mere first troubled workings of a 
spirit of lavish prosperity. We look« 
ed in vain to the heavens or the earth 
for the signs of the tempest, from 
which England was constrained to 
seek shelter under these feeble and ill- 
omened wings. 

But, perhaps, this party has of late 
exhibited improved qualities for the 
stewardship of the empire; perhaps the 
course of nature has been changed in 
favour of a Whig Administration ; long 
exile from public respect and authority 
may have only imprinted its alien visage 
with a more generous and British co- 
lour ; an original tendency to the po- 
pulace may have been purified and 
exalted by a habitual penal association 
with the lowest of the low. The art 
of government may have only been 
learned through disuse ; and the love 
of social order, and the temperate po- 
lity of England, inspired by the bit- 
terness of disappointed ambition. 

But we retain our memories, and 
do too much justice to Whiggism, to 
suppose that, however summarily it has 
changed its professions, it has chan- 
ged the most trivial of its principles. 
Those principles we must estimate 
from its conduct. And what was that 
actual and undeniable conduct during 
the last thirty years ?—the depreciation 
of British triumphs ; the eager exage 
geration of British misfortune; the 
perpetual panegyric of our enemies ; 
the restless solicitation of all the means 
of national disturbance; the naked 
hostility to every principle made sa- 
cred to us by the memory of the pu- 
rest times of the Constitution. 

We were embarked in the mightiest 
of all wars, for the noblest of all ob- 
jects. The royal fleet of Europe had 
gone down ; England rode victorious, 
but alone ; her flag nailed to the mast, 
the great sign of hope and final refuge 
to the nations ; she rode in the midst 
of doubtful, of unparalleled battle. 
What hand of those men was lifted 
in her fight ? what voice of theirs was 
heard among the cheerings of her 
crew? Through the whole of that 
great day, and in the midst of displays 
of endurance and heroism that will 
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make the richest recollections of eve 
future age, those men stood aloof. 
There was not one moment in which 
the common impulses of human na- 
ture were suffered to get the mastery 
over the bitter prejudices of faction ; 
from the beginning to the end, they 
thwarted, sneered, vilified, and des- 
paired. They had bound themselves 
by a bond of baseness and malignity, 
and never was bond more rigidly per- 
formed. The Spanish insurrection at 
length rekindled the heart of Europe, 
and England was called in to conquer 
by a summons, which it can scarcely 
be superstitious to pronounce the com- 
mand of Heaven; but their frozen 
blood resisted the general sunshine. 
The war, in all its forms, was that 
very one in which, if their lips were 
to be believed, they must have felt 
the strongest sympathy ; a war of the 
people, for popular rights, undefiled 
by what they had so often called the 
unclean and contagious touch of royal- 
ty. The battle was to be fought for 
no kingly caprice ; no idle aristocratic 
privilege ; no haughty pretension of 
priestcraft ; but for the hearths of a 
asantry against the most unprovo- 
ed of ail invasions ; for life and free- 
dom against the most false of despots. 
The light which had kindled cheer- 
fulness and hope throughout Europe, 
only expanded the sluggish vapours of 
faction, and ripened and subtilized 
them into keener pestilence. The hos- 
tility of the party at that memorable 
period had the fierceness and the rash- 
ness which form, from time to time, 
the judicial visitation of men studious 
of wrong. The name and hopes of 
England were turned into perpetual 
exercise for their unbounded scorn ; 
while their panegyric was at the ser- 
vice of the national enemy, in what- 
ever quarter of the earth he was to be 
found, and broadest and boldest for 
the most inveterate and formidable. 
Slaves never bowed before despotism 
more abjectly than these champions 
of freedom did before Napoleon. Yet 
who can believe that the real character 
of Napoleon and his ambition, and the 
real sanctity of England and her cause, 
were not known to these men? The 
Whigs hungered and thirsted for place, 
and place was hopeless without the 
overthrow of all the manlier impulses 
of their country. Faction loves a lie 
for its own sake, but it doubly loves 
it as an instrument of covetousness 


and revenge. Principle was, as it has 
at all times been, out of the question = 
patronage, lucre, title, were more than 
an equivalent for the deepest hazards 
of the empire. They would rather 
have seen the prize of their heartless 
contention torn limb from limb, than 
wanted the triumph, were it but the 
triumph of an hour, over truth and 
justice. 

But their parliamentary conduct, 
profligate as it was, does not supply 
us with the complete standard. There 
is an obvious restraint on the darker 
parts of the human character in the 
forms and decorums of human life. 
Who, standing up in the senate, will 
dare openly to offer offence to the 
crown, to morals, or to the legislature? 
The orator who should do so, would 
either find himself suddenly left alone, 
or consigned to the proper hospital of 
political insanity—expulsion or New= 
gate would be the natural regimen for 
his disease. ‘To see the true exercise 
of the faction, we must look else« 
where. 

The subtlety, activity, and impas- 
sibility of an evil spirit, are the eme 
blem of a literature determined to run 
the full career of evil. Is there one 
desperate theory of government, a 
guilty political tenet, a profane insult 
to religion, that has not found its sti- 
mulant and its defence in the litera- 
ture of this party ? Their most boast~- 
ed volumes teem, even to this hour, 
with principles subversive of all go« 
vernment and all religion ; the lower 
are fit only for the bandit and the 
dungeon to which they drive him ; 
nor is this turpitude confined to those 
for whom the permet of ex- 
isting by means of a degraded pen, or 
casty polguiins working on an invidi- 
ous and acrid temperament, or an ute 
ter and contemptuous exclusion from 
the ranks of honourable life, might 
appear to furnish some miserable pal- 
liation. It flourishes among the most 
vaunted of the tribe ; men of rank and 
opulence are found soliciting infamy 
by the compilation of long-forgotten 
licentiousness ; men of professional 
distinction snatch an hour from the 
night to prepare the train of popular 
inflammation ; men of talent, ing 
in the sunshine and smiles of society, 
hide their heads in espionage, to re- 
fresh the exhausted virulence of the 
more habitual hirelings ; and if they 
dare not use the dagger themselves, at 
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least put it into hands that know no 
ts either of fear or shame. 

It is possible that the leaders may 
ereep to the happy shelter of denying 
all sibility for the guilt or folly 
of retainers ; they may declare 
that they never rewarded with more 
than a supper and a smile, the court- 
ship of their most assiduous slaves ; 
they may tell us that they shrank 
with instinctive disgust from the pro- 
fane mummeries of their festive priest- 
lings, and recoiled, with mingled fear 
aud contempt, from the embrace of 
that unmasked and unshaken jacobin- 
ism, which professed itself ready to 
live and libel through all weathers, at 
once fawning and ferocious, the syco- 
phant of the table and the scoffer of 
the closet, the tool of party in the club 
and the brawling rebel in the street. 
All this may be said ; yet one circum- 
stance, alike undeniable and unequi- 
vocal, must remain. For the last twen- 
ty years every base assailant of those 
feelings and maxims which form the 
strength of human virtue, and the se- 
curity of English government, has 
been taught to believe himself in pos- 
session of a natural right to the pro- 
tection of this party. 

A villain thrown out of all honest 
occupation, bankrupt all over, and, 
through ignorance and chicanery, ut- 
terly incapable of re-entering into 
any creditable course of existence, 
adopts the thriving expedient of com- 
piling and publishing a series of abo- 
minations. The tardy law, at length, 
grasps him ; he is thrown into jail ; 
and the Whig sympathies are in- 
stantly up in arms. Their poets 
among the crowd of examples, tune 
their indignant lyres ; their journalists 
pour out torrents of wrath and woe ; 
their barristers forswear nature, and 
harangue without a fee ; their parlia- 
mentary orators swell with threats of 
impeachment, and the haughtiest of 
their nobles gird up their robes and 
storm the national charity, begging- 
box in hand. Men of fifty thousand 
a-year and upwards, bow gratefully 
over the patriotic donation of a six- 
pence, and mendicant dukes lay up 
treasures for themselves in the unfa- 
ding repositories of the limbo of revo- 
Jution to come. Shall we wonder that 
this zeal is not barren ? 

Another villain starts forth, blacker 
and more bankrupt still, if possible, 
than the former ; the way to fortune 
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lies plain before him, and he follows 
it. The illuminated tinker outruns 
competitorship in the grossness of his 
blasphemy ; he proclaims himself athe- 
ist, and proves his eminence in the 
profession by publishing the most 
abhorred insults to religion. His 
consummation, devoutly wished for, 
is at last reached ; he is rejoicingly 
cast into prison, and there waits for 
the flow of fellow-feeling. It comes 
with the certainty of a law of nature. 
The eT is appealed to on behalf 
of the much-injured patriot and infi- 
del; the mission of the ermined is 
again afoot, and the martyr is consoled 
at the rate of two thousand a-year. 

So much for their religious sympa- 
thies ; let one instance illustrate their 
political. 

A ruffian of the lowest popular vul- 
garity, wandering from town to town 
in a season of public pressure, with 
the express purpose of infuriating the 
mob—a regular organizer of rebellion, 
who disdains to utter his mandates to 
less than a hundred thousand lunatics 
at once, armed with pike and pistol, 
and marching in battle array, with 
banners and emblems of massacre—is 
brought to trial. Again, the Whig 
sensibilities are in commotion. Prison 
visits are made with the respectful an- 
xiety due to the victim of remorseless 
power ; nay, bulletins of the gallant 
and patriotic sufferer’s health regular- 
ly relieve the national perturbation, 
until bars and bolts fall from around 
the “ friend of freedom,” who starts 
from his jail to be borne in triumph 
through the dominions of his party, 
and finally set down in a curricle of 
his own for the rest of his days. 

And who were the patrons, the open 
subscribers, the volunteer exhibitors 
and encouragers in these atrocious 
violations of common sense and ho- 
nour? Who were these publishers of 
premiums for blasphemy ? Were they 
miserable outcasts, in whom the * 
verty” might be some plea for the 
“* will?” Were they ragged intruders 
from the beggary and turbulence of 
the west, or the broken-up remnants 
of northern rebellion, who, after shi- 
vering over the last embers of jacobit- 
ism, came to rekindle nature in them 
by stirring up the fires of revolution 
here? They were Englishmen of an- 
cient birth, some of them of the high- 
est rank next to the throne, which a 
long succession of royal benefits and 
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ivi bound them to de« 
omrypa) patag, cedar that they were 
sincere in these acts of guilt and in- 
gratitude: no one dreams for 2 mo- 
ment of charging them personally with 
atheism or rebellion. But who can 
shut his eyes to the sacrifices demand- 
ed by Whiggism,—to the prostration 
of conscience, the abandonment of all 
nobler habits and impulses, the ready 
hazard of all personal dignity, manli- 
ness, and principle, when such hazard 
is demanded for the advancement of 
the faction >— 

The answer put forward to those 
undeniable charges is, that the coun- 
try cannot do without the talents of 
the Whigs. Self-conceit is the natu- 
ral consolation of faction, and this sort 
of vaunt appears to be among the he- 
reditary comforts of all ‘‘ his Majesty’s 
Oppositions.” In the dictionary of par- 
ty, talking is talent: nothing is to 
withstand the female privilege of the 
last word. But the number of ha- 
ranguers is of all others the most fal- 
lacious criterion of talent. A Tory 
Ministry, and even a Tory Opposition, 
is much disqualified by its very na- 
ture, for the function of thus charm- 
ing the popular ear. The business 
of a Ministry is not assault ; and, 
above all, it can never assault the mea- 
sures of a Whig Opposition, since no 
such Opposition produces any. On the 
Ministerial side, too, the defence of 
measures is in chosen hands, and the 
speaking of members not in office is 
in a great degree precluded: thus half 
a dozen individuals, and those almost 
limited to the exposition of measures, 
necessarily represent the ability of the 
Ministerial members. Even a Tory 
Opposition has limits to the display of 
superabundant oratory. It has, by 
principle, a respect for the constitu- 
tional throne, which extends itself to 
the government sanctioned by the 
throne. It knows the necessity of the 
routine measures of government, be it 
in what hands it may: the navy must 
be kept up, unless we would tempt 
invasion ; the army must be paid, un- 
less we would court mutiny ; the pub- 
lic creditor must be provided for, un- 
less we are prepared bor the alternative 


of national bankruptcy. And in ad- 

dition, without fancying that any po- 

litical creed can clear the human mind 

of all the irregular impulses and pas- 

sions of our feverish frame, there must 

unquestionably be some tendency in 
Vor. XXIII. 
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the early habit of reverencing consti- 
tuted things—established law, morals, 
and religion—to temper even the hot 
test irritation, and lend a generous and 
| form to the keenest resistance 
of a Tory Opposition. 

But Whiggism comes into the field 
at the head of a different array : its 
tactic is not defence, for it proposes 
nothing to defend ; but assault, per- 
petual assault, conquest at all risks. 
It is impeded by no nervous nicety of 
selection in its force; it gathers its 
troops from the whole crowd of those 
who can boast that they possess pas- 
sions and tongues ; it then flings its 
levée en masse into the enemy’s fire, 
without regard to loss, for it sets no 
value on its instruments ; and with 
the true spirit of revolutionary gene 
ralship, looks to nothing but the re« 
sult of the campaign. In political war- 
fare, the dishonourable nature of such 
a system is obvious; but it clearly 
works the effect of bringing forward 
all the existing ability of the party. 
Where every man may bales with- 
out restraint or fear, upon every sub- 
ject; may be beaten without disgrace 
to his side ; may be put down night 
after night from session to session, 
with the perfect assurance that his 
personal degradation can be no deeper 
on the last night than on the first ; 
that obstinacy is a merit; and that 
mere asinine insensibility to rebuke 
has led others to the highest ranks of 
the faction—Who will. hide his light 
under a bushel ? Whowwill suffer ig- 
norance or imbecility to thwart his 
progress in a career where such lead« 
ers have ascended before him? Who 
can despair of success where it has 
been attained on such terms of intel- 
lect, morals, and knowledge? Those 
only are likely to remain silent, whom 
nature has made dumb. 

Yet, with all this agency of stimu- 
lation in perpetual activity, what has 
been excited ? With all this digging 
and delving into the depths of society, 
with all those experiments in the na- 
tive regions of darkness and combus- 
tion, what has been produced? No- 
thing. The ability of the Whig party 
had long been contemptible ; what ex 
hibition does it make, even at this mo- 
ment, of its triumph? The country 
has been hunted through to make up 
a company for the new “ grand thea- 
tre royal ;” age has been beguiled from 
the chimney-corner, and boyhood from 
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the school-room ; “ every encdurage- 
ment” has been held out to the de- 
serter and the discarded. And after 
all, their best performance is farce, 
their foremost characters are worthy 
ofa barn. To estimate the national 
mind by the existing ability of this 
y, would be the darkest omen, if 
it were not the bitterest libel, on Eng- 
land. 
Yet those men cannot be accused 
of having injured their ss by 
any haughty neglect of the common 
instruments of fame. No human be- 
ings have Jess suffered the breath that 
should have filled their trumpet, to be 
scattered into thin air; they have la- 
boured for display in its thousand 
channels, light and dark ; they have 
harangued in every province, city, and 
village ; they have kept the press un- 
der one continual groan with their 
writings ; they have harangued, and 
published their harangues, and re- 
viewed them with that tenderness of 
criticism which belongs to none but 
the paternal pen ; they have enlarged 
the science of panegyric, and invented 
a new language of admiration: they 
have summoned the world’s wonder 
for everything Whig—from an epi- 
gram to a page in a Review—the fated 
limit and last aspiration of their ge- 
nius. Happy the ingenuous youth who 
dips his virgin pen in Whig ink, and 
pours out the first vehemence of his 
soul in the shape of some deep-mouth- 
ed vituperation of the universities, 
the church, the magistracy, or the 
peerage! Happy the Tityrus who 
touches his sylvan reed to the scorn of 
mal faith and national honour, 
and sings, in alternate strains, the ma- 
lignant gossip of court-scandal, and 
the fierce and burning hatred with 
which Jacobins regard the institutions 
of freedom. He shall not pine long in 
the obscurity of his Mantuan village. 
But most fortunate of all is he, who, 
after beginning his course as the me- 
nial of a Minister, turns his discharge 
into revolt, entitles himself to confi- 
dence, by throwing off honesty, and 
volunteers the patriot by trampling on 
the tomb of the Father of his Coun- 


This incessant grinding of the ma- 
chinery, which professes to send up 
the supply of genius for the national 
market, has turned out a waste of la- 
bour. The Whigs have engaged in 
every department of intellectual ex- 
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ertion, and we should be at a loss to 
int out one in which they have not 


nsignally foiled. They have given 
us no historian—no profound investi« 
gator of nature—no master of ancient 
learning—no great interpreter of the 
constitution. By the eternal law of 
mediocrity, all their wisdom evapo- 
rates as it passes from the lip. Even 
in public speaking, that art in which 
their boasting has been the loudest, 
what have all their opportunities 
achieved ? Occasions, such as the am« 
bition of eloquence most covets, have 
crowded before them ;—war, civil dis- 
tress, foreign perplexity, impeachment 
of the highest personages of the state 
—and yet, in all that mass of party 
bitterness and obloquy—in all that 
long out-pouring of venal invective, 
selfish calumny, and furious Jacobini- 
cal jargon, which has oppressed the 
ublic ear, when were we once re= 
ieved by the novelty of a high-mind« 
ed thought? When was the indivi- 
dual among them, who most affects 
the name of orator, betrayed into the 
language of a generous and accom- 
plished mind ?—when did a single 
glowing allusion to nobler times and 
things,—a single flash of classic ima- 
gination, that native birth of genius 
awakened by the heart, lighten across 
his dreariness? Where are we to look, 
in his most laboured orations, for 
those rich maxims of philosophy and 
religion, that spring spontaneously 
from the spirit of true eloquence ;— 
golden sands, that increase the splen- 
dour, without diminishing the volume, 
or the force, of the mighty stream ? 
All is cramped, crabbed, affected, 
dull ; sublimity on stilts, vapid viru- 
lence, and emaciated spleen. Who 
looks to his recorded effusions for in- 
struction or for pleasure >—who trea 
sures them at the time, as we may re 
member men treasuring fragments of 
energy and beauty, which the great 
parliamentary heroes of the former 
day lavished—like the coin scattered 
in some Roman triumph, precious re- 
lics, and memorials at the hour, and 
to become more precious every hour 
to come? Modern Whiggism is as 
much the successor of the ability of 
Whiggism a quarter of a century ago, 
as that Whiggism was of the princi- 
ples of 1688. The humblest associate 
of Somers was not more above Fox in 
political honesty, than the humblest 
partaker in Fox’s fame was above the 
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most bustling advocate of the degene- 
rate tribe that now usurp his honours. 
What have they among them similar 
er second to the Burkes, the Sheri- 
dans, the Erskines—that circle of 
brilliant minds, which revolved round 
the great leader of Opposition, often 
all but eclipsing him, until he fell 
from his sphere? They are never 
weary of calling themselves the suc 
cessors of Fox and his friends. As 
well might the Arab, who builds his 
hut among the ruins of Tadmor, call 
himself the inheritor of the magnifi- 
cence and letters of Palmyra. ‘Their 
dead would disown them as scorn- 
fully as Cicero would the intellectual 
progenitorship of a Cicerone. 

But those are, comparatively, trifles. 
Were this party the undeniable pos- 
sessors of ever so much ability and 
knowledge, there is about them an 
original and irremediable disqualifica- 
tion for high public trust. The grand 
maxim—the motto that blazes in the 
front of the bonnet rouge, is, “ All 
power belongs to the people, and the 
people are the populace.” The false- 

ood cannot be promulgated, without 
an equal consciousness of its moral 
emptiness, and its physical danger ; 
but to this falsehood they are bound. 
What reprobation can be too stern for 
this hypocrisy? Who, that has ever 
witnessed a meeting in Palace-yard, 
ean pardon the quackery that appeals 
to the rabble of London as the natural 
arbiters of public affairs—demands 
their voice on private character, their 
judgment on problems of finance and 
legislation, which throw philosophers 
into despair ; and declares that, amidst 
the general corruption of law, govern- 
ment, and religion, the only hope of 
patrivtism is in their talent and their 
justice? Who can doubt, that the 
orator violates truth with an utter 
disregard of the furious excesses into 
which his falsehood may urge the 
passions and the vices of the multi- 
tude, whom he at once loathes and 
flatters? The man who would not 
advise with any one individual, of the 
ten thousand before him, on the most 
trivial concern of life—who would 
not tempt their consciences with a 
shilling—who would shrink person- 
ally from all contact with the most 
absterged patriot within the horizon, 
declares his solemn conviction, that 
their roar ought to be relied on in the 
highest matters of the commonwealth. 
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The King, the Peerage, the Church, 
are called up for judgment before 
these august assessors, and sentence 
is passed, which the orator professes 
to revere from the bottom of his soul, 
as the voice of God and the nation. 
Even this is moderation, and for quiet 
times ; when he can advance to prac- 
tice, he: disdains to stop at theory. 
The first public pressure, a failing 
harvest, a check in trade, a threat of 
war, lets loose the orator from his ree 
luctant moderation, and plants him 
before the people in his genuine atti- 
tude. He points to the guilt of opu- 
lence, the usurpation of birth, the 
tyranny of establishment, the chi- 
canery of a constitutional throne ; he 
asks the multitude, whether they are 
willing to perish, while it is in their 
power to plunder; recommends the 
drill-sergeant and the pike, instead of 
the manufacture and the shuttle, and 
maddens them to a conflict with the 
power of the state. 

It is impossible to deny that this 
has been laboured in all directions, 
and with all the instruments of face 
tion, wherever an audience could be 
gathered. Thesoundsof those speeches 
are still ringing in our ears. There 
is not an excitement to popular rage, 
not a figure of libel, not a phrase of 
fierce malignity against lawful govern~ 
ment, of which the most vigorous ex- 
amples might not be pointed out in 
the speeches of Whig itinerancy. How 
short a time has elapsed since we 
heve seen the insolent processions for 
the express purpose of overawing jus- 
tice ; the daring muster to place ~ 
lotry above the law ; the rebel deter- 
mination to vilify all authority by the 
most direct forms of insult ; the law 
bearded in its very tribunals, the se- 
nate in the senate-house, the king in 
the pees nay, threats of rearing a 
rival banner in the land, and com- 
mitting the nation to a civil war, for 
the justice and purity of a cause 
which, privately, its loudest advocates 
pronounced to be unjust and impure 
in the most corrupting degree of loathe 
someness! Nay, when that most un- 
fortunate and most guilty means of 
mischief was taken out of their hands, 
we have seen them exhibiting the last 
efforts of bafiled malignity in defying 
public order, and stirring up the rabe 
ble to open violence, of which no man 
could see the limit, if they had been 
in the first instance successful. Who 
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were the ters of that. rabble re- 
volt, the devisers of the trenches across 
the streets, the pe ble instigators of 
the attack on ing’s troops, the 
abusers of a melancholy and sacred 
ceremonial into the means of inflam- 
mation and bloodshed >—who, but 
the patriots, who must have a riot, if 
they could not havea rebellion. None 
can require to ask what names ought 
to stand beneath this picture! But 
what lan shall express the sur- 
ise, with which rational men first 
eard it announced, that the bearers 
of those names were to be numbered 
among the principal artificers of an 
English Ministry—that uncleared of 
conspi » with not one atom of the 
stain of treason washed off their 
hands ; with the contempt of every 
man of honour and integrity in the 
empire branded on their foreheads ; 
with the public scorn of every court 
of Europe still marking them, like 
the marks of Cain, wherever they 
might wander,—they were actually to 
be suffered to sport with the desti- 
nies of England ! 

By their conduct in Opposition they 
must be judged. In that character 
they covered with obloquy measures 
shown by experience to have been 
essential to the security of England. 
The bitterest enemy of human free- 
dom had only to profess an especial 
and more concentrated hatred of Eng- 
land, to be hailed by them as the 
champion of the rights of man ; the 
fiercest incendiary at home was sure 
to be their martyr ;—to sum up all, 
the mob was the nation; and what 
man, in the whole range of the fac- 
tion, had virtue enough to be dis- 
gusted, and courage to vindicate the 
truth? Where is their Burke of the 
French Revolution ?>—where is their 
Sheridan of the Nore ? 

The necessities of Mr Canning’s 
ambition at length, to the astonish- 
ment and disgust of all men, called 
them into office. It we a our 

to speak harshly of that ac- 
coeiibel on ; and the melancholy 
close of his ambition puts an end to 
even the few remarks that we might 
have hazarded on his personal conduct 
in the recent changes. The nation had 
long since formed their estimate of his 
character. Who could refuse admira- 
tion to his graceful mind, to the polish 
of his individual attainments, the co- 
piousness, liveliness, and dexterity of 
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his parhamen wence? But 
higher qoslitien cll arched for 
the ruler of an English legislature ;—~ 
constitutional integrity, straightfor-. 
wardness, and vigour ; a Roman stea- 
diness of soul, that will swerve neither 
to the right nor to the left in its path 
to the temple of public honour: a 
moral elevation, which disdains to 
stoop to the vulgar instruments of vule 
gar minds, but stands superior to for- 
tune, strong in the pride of having 
done its duty, and asking no nobler 
applause than that of conscience. On 
these topics, now painful and remedi- 
less, we shall say no more; we reve- 
rence the grave. Nor can we forget, 
in the transactions of those unhappy 
months, the services of a life-time— 
his dazzling overthrows of the theories 
which menaced the state ; his alter- 
nate assaults by argument and ridi- 
cule, alike irresistible, of the rebel 
fabrications of Whiggism; the gal- 
lant scorn with which he trampled 
their plebeian host, and the scorpion 
lash which he laid on the guilty ner- 
vousness of their more conspicuous 
culprits. We would look on the last 
few months as erased from his histo- 
ry; as the work of an illusion, to 
which great intellects have yielded 
before him—Ambition, the tempter of 
the more radiant and winged race of 
minds—“ By that sin fell the angels.” 

It appears that the system of a 
mixed government is, for the present, 
to be persevered in; a contrivance of 
which we cannot hesitate to profess 
our deepest distrust, ineffectual, as it 
is, for all the purposes of a British 
government , disappointing to the peo- 
ple, suspicious to foreign cabinets, and 
containing within its own structure 
every element of feebleness and cadu- 
city. It violates the original purpose 
of all government, singleness of coun- 
sel. Kings and legislators have had 
no higher origin than in the public 
necessity of condensing the various 
and scattered wisdom of nations in- 
to a centre, and using their con- 
densed wisdom free from fluctuation 
or decay. The proverbial ruin of a 
house divided against itself is not 
more sure than the worthlessness of a 
cabinet that can agree in nothing but 
place, or than the national degrada- 
tion of a cabinet that can agree only 
in a temporary and hypocritical come 
promise of principles, to which its 
members have severally professed 
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themselves every obliga- ordinary spectacle which their Govern- 
tion that can bind the eo con- ment ts at this hour ; a substi-: 
science. But will the exigencies of tute inistration, a provisional, ex-. 


the country wait for this courtier-like 

in of conscience for conscience ? 
Are there not questions of the might- 
iest importance pressing at this mo- 
ment for decision ? 

But are we to be told that the Ca- 
binet has its proportion of Tory Mi- 
nisters sufficient to prevent any imme- 
diate public misfortune ; that if Lord 
A. be a notorious organ of the lowest 
liberalism, Lord B. will raise his voice 
at the table against overthrowing the 
constitution ; that if Lord C. be the 
public assailant of the Church, the 
avowed advocate of every sectarian in- 
sult, the chosen delegate of Popish 
petitions ; Lord D. is an honest man, 
who makes a speech against Popery 
once a-year ; or that if Mr Such-a-one 
be a notorious disciple of the giddiest 
school of the giddiest politics, a new 
Turgot, trained to office in some revo 
lutionary club, and inflated with sys- 
tems, contemptuous of every maxim 
of British trade, he is safely balanced 
by some Tory, who thinks Turgot the 
quack that he was? How much are 
we bettered by this? Or, are men of 
common sense to be told that, the true 
use of a Cabinet is for one half of the 
members to be spies and antagonists of 
the other—that national strength is to 
be found in ministerial disunion, and 
that our only hope against public un- 
doing, is the hope that the Cabinet 
will never agree upon any one question 
whatever? But even this miserable 
chance cannot be left to us long. The 
high places of power are already in the 
hands of Whiggism ;. Toryism already 
disowns its representatives in the Ca- 
binet, as degraded by the Coalition, 
and sustaining a feeble underpart, 
equally adverse to public interests, and 
personal dignity. Whiggism is already 
pushing its retainers into the peer- 
age, sapping the indolent vigour of 
the righteous cause, and labouring to 
turn into apostates those who could 
condescend to be, under any circum- 
stance, allies. 

The English nation have seen this 
whole procedure with the scorn that 
affects honest men at the sight of the 
basest treachery. They are indignant 
at the helplessness, ignorance, and 
mean tergiversation, that characterise 
the Cabinet ; they feel themselves de- 
graded before Europe, by the extra- 


perimental cabinet, a deputy-assist~ 
ance-ship of power ; a wale sys~ 
tem of trickery, and shifting in all 
points, men and measures alike, all 
feeble, poor, and contradictory. 

The parentage of this provisional 
system was suitable to the character 
of the unhappy individual by whom 
it was produced. But this piece of 
political ambidexterity was intended 
by him to continue only for the mo- 
ment. Like Falstaff, he brought his 
ragged regiment only to save appear- 
ances, and be peppered. He would 
have scorned to march with them 
through Coventry. His compact with 
his politicians was plain ; their places 
were, like soup tickets, to be valid 
only for a day. With what face the 
proposal was made, is below serious 
speculation ; but the genius of caricae 
ture never dipped his pencil in richer 
burlesque than that scene of unsub< 
stantial glories. 

“* You,” says the Premier to one, 
“have for thirty years retired from 
public life to the administration of the 
farm yard, to still the storms of ves- 
tries, and sit the dispenser of law to 
clowns—You shall Secre of 
State—But observe, it is but for a 
week.” To another. “‘ You have been 
rambling through the coffee-houses 
and coteries of the Continent, since 
your failure in public life ; and know 
infinitely less of England and her pos 
litics, than of the Palais Royal—Yoa 
shall have the Home Department. But 
I will not allow you to have it above 
ten days.” To a third. “ Nature 
made you for a clerkship, and into 
that you must sink at last—You shall 
have the Treasury. But a fortnight 
is the very utmost of your tenure.” 
To all. “‘ I am engaged in the despe- 
rate core patch up a Govern 
ment for thi 
patches. I mean to make an attack on 
public honour and national security, 
you must be my forlorn hope, to re« 
ceive the first fire of public indigna 
tion, and fill up with your worthless« 
ness the ditch, that I must pass at the 
head of other men to the plunder of 
the Constitution.” 

If Mr Canning had survived, he 
would long ago have either broken up 
this Provisional Government and come 


pleted his Cabinet, or retired. For 


time ; you must be my | 
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even his subtlety was manliness and 
plain dealing to the system of his suc- 
cessors ; more dignified even his crafti- 
ness, than that system which unites 
all that is mean in political duplicity, 
with all that is rash in public hazard, 
in which black and white are so 
mingled, that we cannot distinguish 
the one from the other. We say, 
rather than be eternally disgusted 
with this coward hypocrisy, let us 
have a plain, avowed Whig Admi- 
nistration. Let us see the Colonies 
abandoned to the hands of an Ami des 
noirs. The Foreign Secretaryship given 
up to a worn-out Jacobin, publicly 
proscribed by foreign courts. The 
army given up to the Queen’s Com- 
mander-in-chief, and something or 
other found for that babbling Empi- 
ric, that surprising Philosopher, who, 
with the basest eagerness for the most 
paltry distinction of place, is repelled 

y the bitter consciousness, that to 
bring him into office would blast his 
party 3 and is content to lurk and lie 

y, in the dastard hope, that he may 
yet steal into, what they dare not give, 
nor he seize. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
working of such an Administration, or 
evenof one in which Whiggism should 

the majority, on our foreign 
relations. England seems to have been 
designed by Providence tor the pro- 
tectress and arbiter of the continental 
kingdoms: her physical disunion from 
the continent has formed her moral 
bond : unfitted to make European con- 
quests, she can wisely desire no ter- 
ritory beyond the Channel: within 
that great fortification she is secure : 
thus, at once unassailing and unas- 
sailable, she stands on somewhat of 
the splendid impunity of a superior 
being, unsuspected of evil, and vigo- 
rous only to serve the general interests 
of mankind. But the predominance 
of Whiggism extinguishes the noble 
character of benevolent power, and 
summons up in its place a fierce re- 
volutionary shape, threatening every 
throne of Europe. Our best allies al- 
ready shrink from the overbearing 
liberalism of the British Government. 
What cunfidence can they repose in a 
Cabinet recruited from their libellers ? 
The speeches of the Whig party are 
before them, running over with in- 
sults, individual and national. What 
—— has not been held up to con- 
tempt by the habitual sarcasm and 
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vulgar railing of the men, whom we 
are now to suppose controlling every 
part of our intercourse with forei 
courts? What foreign diplomatist has: 
not found his departure followed bya 
burst of safe sneering and poltroon ri- 
dicule from them? What foreign in- 
cendiary, (however notoriously the 
tool of Jacobinism,)—what lurking 
conspirator against the quiet of his 
native government, (no matter how 
notoriously his career had been one of 
treachery and blood,)—has failed to 
ask and receive the protection of our 
Liberals? With what aversion and 
surprise must every Sovereign that 
would not bare his throat to the re« 
volutionary sword, have heard the 
doctrines of a Jacobin club thus pro 
mulgated from the lips of a British 
Minister ? 


“ The next war to be kindled in Eu- 
rope, if it spread beyond the narrow 
limits of Spain and Portugal, will be a 
war of a most tremendous character—a 
war, not merely of conflicting armies, 
but of conflicting opinions: England will 
see under her banner, arrayed for the 
contest, all the discontented and restless 
spirits of the age—all those who, whether 
justly or unjustly, are dissatisfied with 
the present state of their own country. There 
exists a power ¢o be wielded by Great Bri- 
tain more tremendous than was ever, per- 
haps, put into action within the memory 
of mankind,” 

By whom were these fatal doctrines 
cheered ? from whose hooks were they 
taken ? They were the very words of 
Whiggism, applauded by that faction 
alone, and thus publicly pronounced 
as the purchase of its assistance in 
overthrowing the natural polity of 
England. The palliatives which ace 
companied these fierce declarations, 
were the language of the man ; the 
substantial threats belonged to the 
party whom he courted—they were 
the very echo of the old revolutionary 
uproar against kings, the rabble-cry 
ot Guerre aux palais! revived to head 
the manifesto of a Liberal Coalition. 
The true and sole purpose was that 
alliance: the modern AZolus was no 
more disposed than the ancient to let 
loose his tempests without a price :— 
** connubio jungam stabili propriamque 
dicabo” was the agreement ; and for 
the loan of the storm, he was to lead 
to the altar the reluctant blushes of 
the most modest of factions. 

England js not merely a mighty 
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depository of the peace of nations, but 
the highest earthly guardian of the pu- 
rest form of religion. She has hither- 
to held the shield over Protestantism 
throughout the world ; and how vast 
an extent of bloodshed and misery 
she may have prevented, how many 
fetters she may have condemned to 
rust, how many dungeons to decay, 
they may imagine who have traced 
the old fury of persecution, while yet 
unchecked by this great protectress. 
But with what eyes would Protestant 
Europe behold the British legislature 
under the guidance of a set of shallow 
sciolists, whose tenderness for Popery 
is but a symptom of their contempt for 
religion? With what feelings could 
she approach a Cabinet filled with 
Whigs, in some great day of trial and 
suffering, which may not be far off, 
and which such a revolution in the 
established policy of this country may 
very probably hasten ? 

Their home policy is still more pal- 
pably vicious: here they almost scorn 
disguise, and scarcely hesitate to avow, 
in distinct words, that they have three 
great objects of hostility,—the Peer- 
age, the Church, and the Crown. 

The House of Lords is more than a 
showy receptacle for the higher por- 
tion of the commonwealth, or a state- 
ly instrument of the prerogative : it is 
an in ] and essential member of 
the body of our freedom. The demo- 
cratic party of the constitution is re- 
gulated, and held in salutary awe, by 
the higher senate. But slightly in- 
terposing in the immediate popular 
effervescence, it gives time for wisdom 
to take the place of passion. It is im- 
possible to calculate the value of that 
quiet which the existence of the Peer- 
age secures to the public mind of this 
country on all occasions of new emer- 
gency, on every stirring of any untried 
perilous question. It extinguishes the 
necessity of that continual nervousness 
which is essential to public safety in a 
democracy. Instead of being compel- 
led to perpetual watching round every 
corner of the horizon for the banners 
of the enemy, instead of being con 
demned to a harassing vigilance, the 
relaxation of which might be death, 
we can lay aside our arms in the in- 
comparable security that, while this 
great guardian of the constitution 


stands in our front, we cannot be ta- 
ken by surprise. We have the con- 
sciousness that no important change 
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ean be attempted, without havin 

undergone the revision of a council, 
removed equally from lar rashe 
ness, and dishonourable submission to 
power ; and the result has been na- 
tional tranquillity, to an extent and 
under circumstances which foreigners 
can never contemplate without won- 
der. The most extraordinary popular 
effervescences, the most violent con- 
cussions of party, measures that would 
overwhelm the governments of the 
continent with the force of an earth- 
quake, are heard of here with scarcely 
a disturbance of the ordinary pursuits 
of men. The most menacing shapes 
of public evil move on our left and on 
our right, yet we scarcely lift our eyes 
from our natural labours to ask whence 
they came, or whither they go. The 
necessary work of life feels no inter~ 
ruption, and the empire proceeds in 
the path of opulence and power, calm 
in the consciousness that the evil will 
be repelled without any extraordinary 
interference. Who, for example, can 
doubt that the general quiet of the 
country, during the discussions of the 
Roman Catholic Question, has arisen 
from the belief that it could never 
pass the Lords? There are, even by 
the admission of the Whigs, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the 
highest, purest, and most accomplish 
ed minds in this country, who devout 
ly believe that the passing of that 
question, under any shape which it 
has hitherto assumed, would be na« 
tional ruin. There are many, we can- 
not doubt, who would die martyrs at 
the stake rather than see Protestant- 
ism polluted by Popery, as a sharer 
in the government of the Church of 
England. There are many, bred up 
in the school of the true and ancient 
Whiggism, who would feel this to be 
the first blow at the constitution, an 
uinatoneable violation of that freedom, 
which, once offended, flies, and leaves 
a nation without a hope or a virtue. 
Yet of this multitude, mighty, detere 
mined, and, we venture to say, abso 
lutely irresistible, how few have stir- 
red? The mere idle rumour of achange 
in the opinion of the Upper House 
during the last session of Parliament, 
which, in a moment, covered its table 
with petitions, might teach the most 
conceited tamperer with the feelings 
of the nation, what would be the ef- 
fect if such a rumour were true. There 
can be no theory more incontestable, 
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than that to the general security as to 
this and e other great question, 


inspired by the House of Lords, we 
‘owe, that the country is not, in every 
hour of every session, convulsed 
through all its provinces with con- 
flicting opinions, maddened with par- 
tisanship, and torn asunder between 
men looking for relief from a condi- 
tion of miserable and ruinous anxiety 
to the fatal composure of an absolute 
monarchy, and others inflamed into 
the worse insanity of a Jacobin revo- 
lution. Yet to break down this power, 
and humiliate the character of the 
House of Lords; to represent their 
services as a mere incumbrance ; to 
hold them up as a body to the derision 
and contempt of the populace,—is the 
favourite and eternal aim of Whig- 


othe hostility of the Whigs against 
the Church is still more virulent and 
contemptuous; but this is a subject 
too extensive for us to enter on now. 
The overthrow of the Church of Eng- 
land is the daily theme of their subor- 
dinate organs. Speeches, pamphlets, 
poems, reviews, romances, every form 
in which a pen, studious of evil, can 
hope to shake or seduce the people, all 
are called on and enlisted in a warfare, 
the first object of which is to triumph 
over the Established Church :—need 
we ask what are its ultimate expecta- 
tions ? 

Their hostility against the Crown 
has been personal and rancorous in 
the basest degree. The private slan- 
der, the public insult, libel, caricature, 
the eternal scoff at monarchy, were 
their habitual instruments through the 
pm rary of exile. And yet they 

sink themselves lower than even 
these foul arts had placed them. The 
career of treacherous sycophancy re- 
mained behind. It is only the rep- 
tilism of faction that can at once feed 
on the dust, and sting the foot on 
whose dust it feeds. We speak of 
things notorious. All men have seen, 
with disgust immeasurable, the fierce- 
ness of their opposition succeeded by 
the meanest submission of office—the 
rebel stimulant contrasted with the 
slavish compromise—every common- 
place of faction suddenly sunk into 
abject silence. On this infinitely re- 
pulsive and humiliating subject, we 
disdain to say more. 
Loss of principle often betrays the 
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mind into a loss of sense ; therefore 
we need scarcely wonder to find the 
Whigs attempting to vindicate coali« 
tions. The Revolution, say they, was 
effected by a coalition; the Séven 
Years’ War was carried on by a coa« 
lition! Agreed ;—but if the highest 
national emergencies alone can be 
brought, even by such apologists as 
those, to justify the connexion of men 
previously opposed in politics, must 
we not ask what national emergency 
six months ago transferred the whole 
body of Whiggism to the footstool of 
the man whose life had been spent in 
spurning them? No one denies that 
between the principal personages on 
the two sides the fiercest public wrath 
had been deepened by the bitterest 
personal offence. 

Every oneadmits that the Prime Mi 
nister had always and openly declared 
his most solemn adherence to the con- 
stitution, against what is called Re- 
form ; to the principle of tests against 
sectarian aggression ; and that he had 
even added to his repugnancies the 
pledge not to suffer the Roman Catho-= 
lic bill to have the influence of his 
Cabinet ; that the Whigs, on the other 
hand, had declared their most solemn 
conviction that the Minister, whoever 
he might be, who should dare to re- 
fuse these concessions, all and each of 
them, must be utterly incapable of 
government, utterly barred from the 
confidence of honest men—in plain 
opposition language, either a fool or a 
rogue ; that the country must continue 
on the verge of ruin till all these con- 
cessions had been made; that the 
Roman Catholic question, in particu 
lar, could not be deferred a single 
year, or a single month, without the 
most imminent hazard of a general re 
bellion in Ireland, and the consequent 
abscission of that Island from the em- 
= 3 over and above all, that they 

ad pledged themselves, man by man, 
in this belief to live and die—and that 
all men who maintained a different set 
of opinions must be either dolts or 
traitors, or a compound of both. Yet 
at the beck and wreathed smile of the 
Premier, the whole troop, with this 
declaration fresh upon their lips, 
marched across the house, and placed 
themselves under his orders, leaving 
their noisy herds of ragged suitors out 
of doors to blank astonishment—every 
more intelligent adherent of their sect 
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to += t and resentment—every ho- 
nest lover of his country to mingled 
emotions of pity and contempt. 

If it had been the intention of the 
Minister to finish his long triumph 
over the faction by a master-stroke of 
defeat, to strip them of every remnant 
of character, and chain them for ever 
hopeless slaves to his chariot-wheel— 
he, in that hour, accomplished his 
wish. He branded on their feeble fore- 
heads the same stigma that had burn- 
ed even into the brain of Fox. Their 
founder’s coalition with Lord North 
was the only true prototype of the one 
with Mr Canning; both framed in 
defiance of every feeling of delicacy, 
self-respect, and manly faith; in the 
utter absence of necessity, in the mere 
spirit of rapine ; and both destined to 
sink the Whig name in national scorn, 
more deeply than it can afford us much 
satisfaction to see the name of any 
English party sunk. Happen what 
will otherwise, the party is degraded 
for ever. If cast from power, which, 
unless Providence has some heavy 
vengeance in store for us, they must 
soon be, they will be tongue-tied for 
the rest of their lives. Their aban- 
donment of all the great public ques« 
tions will be flung in their faces until 
they dare not show them. What can 
ever give back the life and vigour of 
an Opposition to the present silent 
and crouching dependents on royal 
bounty? Those guardian dragons of 
our treasure, that lay so long with 
their fangs bared and their eyes unvi- 
sited by the dews of sleep—where are 
they now, or what hope can we nou- 
rish of ever seeing them at their stern 
post again? What is become of that 
circle of inexpugnable virtue, all those 
Catos and Fabricii, whom it would be 
as hard to turn from virtue as the sun 
from his course? What miracle can 
ever again marshal round even the 
banner of rabble patriotism, men at 
whom the very populace point the 
finger of scorn? 

It would be almost idle to advert to 
the evidence of their feebleness, dis- 
union, and distrust, forced upon the 
country by those men themselves ; 
the eagerness in every man of them to 
shift responsibility from his own shoul- 
ders, the attempted resignations, that 
make their Council more like a room- 
ful of apprentices, longing to get rid of 
their indentures, ‘and held on only by 
fear or entreaty, than a British Ca- 
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binet ; their palpable dread of meet- 
ing Parliament ; their womanish per- 
plexity on foreign measures, on the 
very edge of what their weakness may 
turn into the most formidable crisis of 
Europe. 

But let us suppose that they meet 
Parliament at last ; in what condition 
do they stand to meet any of the great 
domestic questions? The Roman Ca- 
tholic petitions first stare them in the 
face. How are they to deal with the 
petitioners ? It will not be enough to 
say this year: “* We are your sworn 
friends, though we have p ours 
selves not to be your friends. But the 
nation are adverse to your objects, and 
if a force us to speak out now, the 
public scorn will not suffer us to hold 
office for an hour. Wait until vigi- 
lance is asleep, until the nation begins 
to place confidence in us, and mistake 
us for honest men,—then we shall re= 
member our promises to you. But, 
for Heaven’s sake, first let us imbed 
ourselves so solidly in place, that we 
may defy the national voice, and go to 
work at our ease.” 

This saved them for a session, and 
they of course prided themselves on 
the dexterity with which they delu- 
ded at once the British nation and the 
Papists. But this will not answer their 
purpose a second time. The Popish 
petition will be forced before the 
House. Is it to be the subject of a Cae 
binet compromise? Are the Papists to 
be again told, Lord A. is your faith- 
ful slave, but he has arranged, in cone 
sideration of Lord B.’s feelings, that 
the Cabinet shall take no notice what- 
ever of your claims? The Sectaries 
then come ‘and demand the abolition 
of the defences of the Church of Eng- 
land. They are told, ‘‘ Lord C. has, 
it is true, pledged himself, over and 
_ again, to gd your bill. But he 

as subsequently made an arrange 
ment with his fellow-minister, Lord 
D., by which he must decline all as- 
sistance. In fact, the subject is not 
to be mentioned by either of the par~ 
ties in the Cabinet.” 

What can be more monstrous than 
such a state of the public councils— 
yet what can be more undeniable? 
In this state they have been ever since 
the entrance of the Whigs into power. 
This was the notorious compact. on 
which they were suffered to come in 
by Mr Canning. Every great public 
question was to a The 
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Test Act, the Catholic Claims, the 
Rights of the Church, the West Indian 
Question,—all were to be paired off: 
The Government was to proceed sub 
silentio. The grand art of the cabinet 
was to consist in never giving an opi- 
nion on any subject under the sun. 
But there is a time for all things ; 
and there is a time when public scorn 
will —— those men to speak. What 
then will they speak ? Whether shall 
the oracle be inspired by their newly- 
discovered deference for the Constitu- 
tion as by law established, or by their 
habitual and ineradicable tastes for the 
constitutions of Liberalism, or their 
education in the Jacobin school, and 
their old propensity to the politics of 
the rabble? A short period must spare 
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us the humiliating task of inquiring 


into the motives of such men. The 
basesi love of office may lead some of 
them to laugh at their former profes- 
sions, and feel themselves compensa- 
ted for national contempt in their 
quarter’s salary. But there are those 
among them, whose salaries are not 
yet valuable enough to come up to that 
measure of fortitude, and who will 
speak the native tongue of the party. 
The politics of the pen are already 
transferred to the Cabinet; and we 
may only await the command of the 
faction out of doors, to see the Crown 
and the Church finally insulted, em- 
broiled, and mutilated, by the faction 
within. 
1st January 1828. 





LETTER FROM A 


My Dear Nortu, 

AttHovucH I am well aware that 
there are very few respectable persons 
in these kingdoms who do not more or 
less despise the people called Whigs, 
yet do I, by reason of “ a lodged hate 
and certain loathing,” which I bear 
these children of Cain (for I think 
Cain was the first Whig, and not Sa- 
tan) consider myself entitled in some 
sort xar’ifoyny to be called a Whig- 
hater. Ido not mean, that I feel to- 
wards Whigs that kind of stern en- 
mity which a respectable foe inspires. 
I cannot, in my opposition to them, 
experience 

“ That stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel ;” 
but rather feel towards them that mix- 
ture of hatred and contempt which I 
believe is best expressed by the word 
disgust. When I meet a Whig, I ex- 
perience a sensation like that which, 
when a child, I felt at the sight of a 
toad crawling in horrid ioathsomeness 
along. Everything about him is repul- 
sive. 

It is impossible, without making use 
of a very expressive Scotch word, to 
give a neat logical definition of a Whig. 
The verb to “ girn” admirably express- 
es the ill-nature and imbecility of his 
character. You say a“ girnin’ wean,” 
when you speak of a dirty ill-temper- 
ed little devil, the torment of all the 
house it lives in, but you never apply 
the term to a man ; I think, therefore, 
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that “‘a girnin’ animal” is the best pos- 

sible definition of a Whig—‘“‘ Animal 

ringens” might please the scholar bete 

ter, but it is not half so expressive. 

Cassius, as drawn by Shakspeare, was 

a perfect Whig. How many of them 

are there that an honest man might 

speak of thus ? 

** Would he were fatter :—But I fear him 
not. 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He loves 
no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no mu- 
SIC 5 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a 
sort 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his 
spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at any- 
thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than them- 
selves, 

And therefore are they very dangerous.” 


It must have been a Whig who sat 
for his portrait, when Charles Lamb 
drew the following character: ‘‘ No- 
thing that is great, nothing that is 
amiable, existed for this unhappy man, 
—he feared, he envied, he suspected ; 
but he never loved. The sublime and 
beautiful in nature, the excellent and 
becoming in morals, were things placed 
beyond the capacity of his sensations. 
He loved not poetry, nor ever took a 
lonely walk to meditate; never be» 
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held virtue which he did not try to 


disbelieve,” and (to quit quotation 
for the sake of a sublime climax, ) ne« 
ver shook with joyous laughter at 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Whigs have 
no merriment that is not contamina- 
ted with malignity—their smile has 
bitterness in it ; their laughter would 
become the mockery of a fiend. 

I think I see a Whig before me at 
his evening recreation. He has left 
his wife and children, and gone into 
his dimly-lighted study. A bad fire of 
damp coals chokes up the grate, and 
he is dismissing his servant with a 
growl, who-has just placed a bottle of 
sour claret on the table. He sits down 
to read the last Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and his face begins to 
work with what at first appears 
twitches of sharp pain, but which you 
ultimately discover to be Whig smiles ; 
then as he reads some ribald jest at 
all that is most estimable, most vene- 
rated, and most sacred in his country, 
a shrill laugh breaks from him, some- 
thing like a shriek. His little child 
opens the door thinking to be permit- 
ted to join in the mirth, but is hastily 
driven away with a frown and a res 
proach, and the book is resumed. 
How different is the mirth of Tories ! 
their laughter is merely a cachinna- 
tory emotion of benevolence, a jocose 
paroxysm of philanthropy, the bub- 
bling up of merriment, from thedepths 
of a glad and honest heart—its very 
sound reminding you of heartiness and 
sincerity. 


* * is * e 


Let me go up to the drawing-room, 
the fire blazes brightly ; and light and 
song will make glad the heart—roll 
over the sofa nearer the hearth— 
Maria, my pet, place the little foot- 
stool for me, and do you, Harry, fetch 
me the Magazine I was reading in the 
morning—I have not yet read the last 
Noctes. Was ever anything so deli- 
cious !—There—a peal of laughter 
shakes the room—the pendants of the 
lustre jingle an harmonious accompa- 
niment—the strings of the harp vi- 
brate a melodious echo—that Flemish 
 soareyy in Teniers’ picture which 

angs against the wall, seems for a 
moment to dance with even more than 
his usual animation—his gestures 
droller than ever—I almost think I 
hear him snap his fingers. ‘ Show 
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me—show me the pretty story that 
makes you laugh,” saith hittle Harry ; 


“ is it a story ?”— No, my boy, ’tis 
menenanen -humour. You 
cannot understand it yet, but you will 
when you grow up, and then you will 
laugh too, like an honest Tory, as I 
> you will be.”—‘ And what must 
I do to be a Tory ?”— You must 
fear God and honour the King, my 
dear boy—it is doing that, with 
your heart, that constitutes a Tory.” 


* * * * * 


You recollect, my dear North, what 
a brilliant fellow poor Canning was, 
till his mind and eloquence became 
tainted by debasing contact with the 
Whigs. They used him as other ser= 
pents use their prey, covering him all 
over with the slime of their flattery, 
by which he the more easily glided 
into the jaws of destruction which 
they held open for him. 

Before another month has passed, 
the affairs of a new and momentous 
Session of Parliament will have begun 
to engross your attention ; and, as the 
mention of Canning’s name brings the 
subject to my mind, I shall take this 
last opportunity of looking at his de~ 
cline and fall, intimately connected as 
they are with those Whig manceuvres 
which ruined him, and which it will 
require all the exertions of Parliament 
to prevent from ruining the country. 

The Whigs had utterly failed in 
their wicked endeavours to excite a 
national mutiny by the Queen’s busi- 
ness. They had done everything which 
the greatness of their folly and the 
fury of their faction could suggest. 
The base attempt to palm a woman 
(whom they knew in their hearts, as 
certainly as they knew their own ex- 
istence, to be that which I shall not 
stain my page with naming) upon 
their Sovereign, and on the matrons 
and maids of England, as “ wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best,” was seen 
through, and dragged down upon them 
the odium it merited. They now 
found their case was desperate, and 
that, being Whigs, they had not the 
remotest chance of coming into power ; 
they therefore soon after began to 
change their tone. Lord Grey indeed, 
and some other impracticable men, 
stood firm ; but the rising generation 
the progess of light, and march of 
intellect men-~saw farther into the 
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millstone. They vowed that Whig 
and Tory were naughty and villainous 
names, fit only for violent and bigot-~ 
ed party men. They coined a new 
word, as they were for having every- 
thing new, and called themselves Li- 
They protested that black was 

not black, nor white so very white. 
Session after session they gave up prin- 
ciple after principle, and felt that they 
rose as they ratted, and floated nearer 
to the haven where they would be. 
The proverb says, that fools are for- 
tunate, and fate seemed now to favour 
them. . One of the two high-minded 
noblemen who were most conspicuous 
in his Majesty’s councils, was hurried 
to an snthadly grave ; over-wrought, 
and worn out by the super-human 
tension of intellect and weight of ex- 
ertion which he devoted to the inte- 
rests of his country. The Whigs were 
to a man cock-a-hoop at this most de- 
plorable event. Mr Canning was then 
on the eve of his departure for India ; 
every one remembers under what cir- 
cumstances. Lord Londonderry was 
as noble and generous an enemy as he 
was a sincere and devoted friend: he 
had too lofty a soul to be galled or 
ruffled by any of the miserable trickery 
of malice ; his heart could afford for- 
giveness and kindness even to one who 
might be supposed to have the least 
reason to expect them at his hands. 
It was universally acknowledged, that 
Mr Canning was of brilliant and fas- 
cinating powers, and he was confessed- 
ly, too, of no mean calibre as a states- 
man. In the emergency, Lord Liver- 
pool was naturally anxious to secure 
the assistance of such a man, who, al- 
though his conduct on some occasions 
had not been quite unexceptionable, 
had professed that he would always 
endeavour to the utmost of his power 
to mould his public measures on the 
model of Mr Pitt’s administration. 
The arrangement was consented to by 
his colleagues, and the Whigs were 
cut to the soul ; for they had fondly 
hoped a total change. Yet they had 
the cunning to affect some modified 
satisfaction: they even felt, that, on 
the whole, they had some reason to 
rejoice. With Lord Liverpool or Lord 
Londonderry they knew they had no 
chance—they were too strong, too ear- 
nest in their honesty, but now they 
another man to deal with—one 
who could condescend to be pleased 
with that sort of smart, trimming, 
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clever, little literary flattery which the 
Whigs could bestow ; and accordingly 
they stultified him with their praises. 
On the Catholic Question they did 
not content themselves with barking 
in with Mr Canning ; they professed 
to glory in his opinions, as if it were 

uite a new thing to find a member of 

e Cabinet taking that view of the 
question—other views of his, too, they 
damned with the stigma of their praise. 
The bait caught—the falcon, towering 
in his pride of place, was by a moue 
sing owl hawked at and killed. 

The visitation of Providence overs 
took the second of the noblemen before 
alluded to, and the Protestant members 
of the Cabinet, conceiving it to be a 
question between God and their own 
conscience, respectively and independ~ 
ently of each other’s determination, de~ 
cided that they could not act under Mr 
Canning, whose station at the head of 
the Government might tend to deprive 
of its full effect, that perfect freedom 
of sentiment on the Catholic Question 
which each member of the Cabinet 
had enjoyed, and was allowed to exe 
press. His Majesty was pleased to 
make Mr Canning his Prime Minister, 
and the stanch Tories all resigned— 
not certainly, as has been falsely as- 
serted, to embarrass their royal mas- 
ter, but because they felt that under 
Mr Canning they could not serve him 
to his good and to their own honour. 
I believe, indeed, it is true, that they 
were not prepared to expect from that 
gentleman such a line of conduct as 
he afterwards pursued. They could 
hardly have supposed that he would 
not only disobey his Sovereign’s come 
mands to form a ministry on the prin- 
ciples of Lord Liverpool’s government, 
but that he should go the further 
length of committing an act so abhor- 
rent to his own avowed principles— 
one that must so outrage his own ear 
liest and proudest associations, as to 
form a voluntary junction with the 
bitterest enemies of William Pitt. 
Yet so it was—the orator was piqued 
to find the men on whom he had so 
long been darting all the beams of his 
brilliant imagination, and who ought 
now to appreciate his value fully, yet 
so careless of his co-operation, and so 
willing to “ leave him alone with his 
Blory. He knew that men suspected 

im of being more specious than pro- 
found, and he feared the imputation 
might perhaps be true. He prudently 
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reflected, that it was at least the safest 
way to get as many of the talkers to 


his side as he could—he feared that 
the men of tart reply, who sat in the 
chair of the scorner, would shoot forth 
their arrows—even bitter words—un- 
less he blunted the points with gold. 
He knew too that many of them part« 
ly lived by the radical press, and thus 
he would gain through them a double 
weight of influence over the mobo« 
cracy. He made the desperate plunge, 
and leaped the hedge. The horse and 
the ass coupled together, and produced 
a motley progeny of mongrel mules. 
Luckily nature has denied to these 
creatures the power of re-production. 
Monsters cannot multiply their kind. 
At the head of the Administration, 
indeed, the Right Hon. gentleman 
might picture to himself the ‘ mulier 
formosa superne ;” but alas ! when he 
looked round at his new supporters, 
and thought of the member for Read- 
ing’s* countenance, so gracefully pro- 
mised to him, on the very first occa~ 
sion after his accession to the Pre- 
miership, he must have mentally eja- 
culated, “‘ at turpiter atrum desinat in 
piscem !” Mr Canning had a mind 
capable of — the degradation of 
such support, and one can easily con- 
ceive the bitterness of heart he must 
have felt at seeing himself surrounded 
by those whom oe scorned, yet was 
obliged to receive with smiles of wel- 
come. It is impossible to think with- 
out pity, of one possessing the exqui- 
site taste and classical sympathies of 
an elegant scholar, reduced to such a 
situation, even though he brought 
himself to it, by deplorable forgetful- 
ness of what was due to his King, his 
country, and his own reputation. 
There is a set of creatures of another 
class, whom one cannot afford to be 
angry with. All the little Whiglings, 
from John O’Groat’s House to Pen 
zance, cawed, and fluttered, and flap- 
their wings, “ rejoicing at that 
tide,” while their leaders in another 
place crowded and crouched round the 
seat of the new Premier, and whooped 
and snarled at the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of England. What a blessing 
it is to Great Britain that she has a 
House of Lords! How often have 
the deliberate and dignified habits, 
and the lofty English feeling, of that 
august assembly, saved us from the 
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evils which precipitation and popular 
excitement an otherwise , vom 


brought upon us! To this House the 
new Premier’s personal influence did 
not extend at all, and that of his new 
friends but in a very slight d 9 
while men, second to none, who have 
adorned this country and made its 
name glorious throughout the world, 
stood there, opposed to his Adminis- 
tration. The great and good Earl of 
Eldon was there, whose profound wis- 
dom makes his single voice of greater 
weight than that of a wilderness of 
the smart chatterers whose puny wits 
have been so often tried against him. 
There, too, was the Duke of Welling~ 
ton, the greatest man of his time, not 
only in this country, but in Europe. 
It was perhaps necessary, to the full 
accomplishment of his fame, that the 
occasion should be presented to him 
which the circumstances of his resig< 
nation afforded. The Duke’s fire re« 
quired to be roused by the indecorous 
and unaccountable slight attempted 
to be put upon him by one who, had 
he even been of much greater reputa- 
tion than he was, would still have 
been exceedingly the inferior of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

On his Grace’s military talents it 
were idle to waste a word ; “ Vainqueur 
du vainqueur de la terre,” is his appro= 

riate title. The noble simplicity of 

is dispatches was well known—it was 
worthy of the events they recorded. 
The tness of his character, too, as 
a diplomatist, was acknowledged, and 
that he had even raised the general 
character of European diplomacy, b 
the frank and soldierly bearing wi 
which he always went directly to the 
point ; but the public were hardly 
prepared for the commanding talent 
as a speaker, which he displayed in 
his explanation of his motives for quit- 
ting the Cabinet, and they hailed with 
pride and pleasure that indication of 
a master-mind which seems formed to 
carry victory along with it whether in 
the field or in the senate. It was not, 
however, out of the quiver of the ex- 
ministers that the shaft was taken, 
which was hurled with such calm and 
deadly strength against the new Pre- 
mier. Had the memorable speech 
which held up Mr Canning to such 
cold and bitter scorn come from one 
of the Tories, it might have been ime 
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puted to anger, to vexation, and a de- 
sire of revenge; but the blow came 
from a quarter where no such artifice 
could be used to it. The new 
Premier had suffered the common fate 
of those who trust to intrigue and dex- 
terity, rather than to bold and manly 
sincerity ; he had no reaé friends, no 
one to w their shield over him in 
his hour of need, and save him from 
the stern vengeance of his haughty 
enemy—Lord Grey saw his opportu- 
nity, and smote him to the earth. The 
newspapers of the day give no adequate 
idea of the yer a of Lord 
Grey’s s of the 11th of May. 
While peer speaking, and euitine 
forth invectives, which fell, like a tor- 
rent of bitter waters, full upon Can- 
ning’s devoted head, the House of 
Peers, which was extremely crowded, 
hung with breathless attention upon 
his words ; and when he had conclu- 
ded, no man rose up to gainsay that 
which he had spoken. Mr Canning’s 
party stood aghast at the fearful cas- 
tigation of their leader, and the Tories 
felt that anything more would be su- 
perfluous. In a few minutes the House 
was empty—men’s minds were too 
full of what they had heard, to allow 
them to address themselves to the or- 
dinary business of the House, and it 
adjourned almost immediately, not- 
withstanding the earliness of the hour. 
The news flew about as swift as the 
wind, that Lord Grey had destroyed 
Mr Canning in the House of Lords, 
and it soon reached the Premier him- 
self. The iron entered into his soul— 
He found he had climbed a pinnacle, 
only to be the more conspicuous to 
scorn ; but he was not a man to sit 
down and weep under his mortifica- 
tion. His bitter thoughts lashed him 
into fury. 
* *Tis not in words to tell the power, 
The despotism, that from that hour 
Passion held o’er him.” 
He became fierce and almost savage 
in his language and deportment. He 
could not command his temper even 
while he addressed the House. The 
heat of his chafed blood preyed upon 
his health, while his noble tormentor, 
far from relenting, lost no opportuni- 
ty of mercilessly repeating the blow he 
had given, and throwing the superior- 
iy of “ his order” into the teeth of the 

-fated votary of popularity whose 
elevation he opposed. 

It is said, that Mr Canning intend- 
ed to have closed the Session with a 
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furious explosion of his wrath against 
the House of Lords; an intention 
which all the entreaties of his friends 
would hardly have prevented him 
carrying into effect, had not the acci- 
dent which happened to the Speaker, 
at the critical moment, rendered it 
impossible for him to occupy the chair 
during a lengthened speech. The 
Session, therefore, closed without this 
opportunity of venting his burnin 
heart ; but his frame could not bear the 
agitation which he suffered—he sunk 
down exhausted. His old friends were 
gone, for he had forfeited their es- 
teem ; those who called themselves his 
new friends, he knew he could not 
confide in, and in this unhappy con- 
dition, George Canning died= the last 
of the Rhetoricians ! 

Unhappily for the country, the sys- 
tem which personal feeling had led 
him to adopt, has been persevered in 
since his decease, and difficulty, dan- 
ger, and national dishonour, have been 
the consequence. The country is fill- 
ed with disgust at seeing its affairs 
mismanaged by so absurd a Ministry 
—a Ministry without unanimity, with- . 
out energy, without a particle of the 

ple’s respect—a Ministry so ridicu- 
ously constituted that it is not even 
an aggregate of the talents of the mes 
diocre men who chiefly compose it, 
but an ill-assorted group, each thwart- 
ing and neutralizing the efforts of 
each. How such a Ministry will meet 
Parliament, or whether they will ven- 
ture to meet it at all, afew days will 
now discover. 

I protest, my dear North, I have 

own solemn about these stupid po- 

itics ; but how can one help it on so 

unsatisfactory a subject? Yet cheer 
up, old heart! you are a Tory stanch 
and true—a stout defender of that 
party, whose emblem is the British 
oak, slow in its growth, and solid in 
its core ; and why should you disquiet 
yourself about the mushroom crop of 
mongrel Whigs and wild Economists, 
that, for a brief season, covers the © 
ground ? 

This unnatural growth of a night 
shall wither and perish, and be clean 
forgotten, as a dead man out of mind ; 
when the oak and the hearts of oak 
shall tower in their strength, a defence, 
and an honour, and an ornament, to 
the isle that gave them birth. 

Yours continually, 
A Wuic-Hater. 

London, Jan. 7, 1828. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA. 


No. II. 
The Battle of Vittoria. 


CarTaIn SPENCER MocGripGE, 


TO HIS AUNT 


Mrs DorotHea MoceripGeE. 


Io Pzan!—My Dear Aunt, kick 
your embroidery-frame to the devil 
—let Tomkins hoist the flag, and fire 
the patereros—order a bottle of Cham- 
pagne,—then, with ahip, hip, hip, and 
a hurrah, that shall make the old 
walls ring again, toss off a bumper to 
Lord Wellington and his victorious 
army. So far sogood. Now for an- 
other glass. No heeltap, if you please ; 
and not a glimpse of day-light at the 
brim. Again, concentrate the whole 
volume of your voice into one glorious 
hurrah, and drain it, till it stands keel 
uppermost, to the health of your gal 
lant and distinguished nephew, who, 
for a wonder, has got off without a 
scratch ; and, in gratitude for his es- 
cape, direct old Coutts to pay his next 
bill, should it be for five hundred. 
There is only one thing more to be 
done. Let a hogshead of October be 
broached instantly in the kitchen, and 
if, in two hours, man, woman, or child 
of your establishment, be found even 
moderately sober, dismiss him, her, 
or it, instantly from your service, as a 
rascally radical, and a nincompoop. 

Preliminaries being thus settled, 
brush up your spectacles, take a pinch 
of cephalic from the little agate box 
on your work-table; and now, my 
dear Aunt, I think you are suitably 
prepared for the interesting details of 
rapine, murder, and sudden death, 
with which I am about to feast your 
imagination. 

My last letter, I think, was dated 
from Orbada, at which place we re- 
mained about a week, without its be« 
coming the theatre of any remarkable 
occurrence. We broke up from our 

uarters, and crossed the Douro on 
the 4th of June; passed Valladolid 
on the 6th, and encamped at Duenas 
on the 7th. Our march was most un- 
pleasant. The towns we passed through 
afforded, as you would say, “‘ nothing 
eomfortable ;” everything in the shape 


of an esculent had been devoured by 
the French, whom we were closely 
following ; and from the colonel to the 
drum-boy, rations were the order of 
the day. The weather, too, was abomi- 
nable ; the roads deep; and the set 
ting in of night was generally the sige 
nal for heavy torrents of rain. This 
latter misfortune was less felt by the 
English who had tents ; but as for the 
poor Portuguese, they really did seem 
in the morning more like half-drown- 
ed rats than anything else, which it 
just at this moment occurs to my dull 
imagination to compare them to. But 
I must not detain you on our march 
with any long description of our diffi- 
culties and privations ; I shall, there« 
fore, rattle over it as quickly as possi« 
ble, giving you just information enough 
to enable you to follow our course on 
the map. 

On the 8th we bivouacked most un- 
comfortably at Torquemada. On the 
9th and 10th, at places of which I for- 
get the names. The 11th brought us 
to the neighbourhood of the vi of 
moet eo On ~ 12th, we ad- 
vanced on Burgos ; and the cavalry on 
that day had a brush with the enemy. 
It was thought possible that this par- 
tial rencontre might become a general 
engagement ; and in a devil of a heavy 
rain we were ordered to break up from 
our encampment, and advance. Lucki-« 
ly—I say luckily—for, hungry and 

enched to the skin as I then was, I 
really felt no great stomach for fight~ 
ing—the enemy retired, and we were 
suffered, weary and exhausted as we 
were, to return once more to our former 
quarters. 

The French army was commanded 
by King Joseph in person, assisted by 
the advice of Marshal Jourdan, as ma- 
jor-general of the army. This function- 
ary was, no doubt, intended to act asa 
sort of a over his most Catholic 
Majesty in all military matters, with 
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regard to which it is very generally be- 
lieved that old Joe is = oon y a hone 
Be this as it may, however, they ra- 
ther unexpectedly retired from Bur- 
on the 13th, having previously 
fhewe up the castle. As to the why 
and the wherefore this strong mea~ 
sure was adopted, the question involves 
a problem which they only can solve ; 
but this at least may be said, that 
to meaner and more ordinary under- 
standings, the policy of it appears 
somewhat questionable. Burgos was 
a place of strength ; and had in the 
preceding campaign bid defiance to the 
British army, and afforded time to the 
scattered forces of the French to rally 
and collect. Lord Wellington had been 
forced to retire once more to the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, and had to encoun- 
ter all the evils of a pursuing enem nh 
and a disastrous retreat. In truth, 
there a something generous in 
thus voluntarily relinquishing posses- 
sion of a fortress so important, and 
levelling so strong a barrier to the 
further progress of the allied armies. 

Be the policy of the measure, how- 
ever, pet pe ad, Burgos was blown 
up on the 13th of June, and the French 
army retired. Lord Wellington im~- 
mediately directed his army to cross 
the Ebro, which was effected on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th. This was no 
small achievement. The banks were 
generally steep and precipitous; and 
the country above Miranda was so 
‘mountainous and rugged, as to be quite 
yoy Sener “a for artillery. Indeed, 
to have effected without loss the pas- 
sage of an army over a river so consi- 
derable as the Ebro, in face of an ene- 
my who might have opposed us with 
every advantage of position, is an in- 
dication of generalship of no ordinary 
or vulgar kind. This was shewn by 
Lord Wellington. 

On the 17th we continued our ad- 
vance, and having marched about four 
leagues, halted for the night. On the 
18th and 19th several partial affairs 
with the enemy took place. The ca- 
valry and light division came up with 
and attacked a considerable body of 
the French army ; and bya most gal- 
lant attack, drove them from their po- 
sition, extending between the villages 
of Subijana and Pobes, with the river 
Bayas in their front. On the 20th a 

concentration of the army 


took place in the neighbourhood of 
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Vittoria, from which it was only sepa- 
rated by a range of heights of no great 
altitude or extent.. Lord Welling. 
ton on the same evening made a re. 
connoissance on the position of the 
enemy, and formed the resolution of 
attacking them on the following morn- 
ing. 

Though no orders had been issued, 
the army were aware of the intention 
of attack. The officers, having refresh- 
ed themselves from the fatigues of 
their march, stood conversing in 
groups, ciously discussing the 
projects of the adverse Generals, and 
discriminating between the chances of 
failure, and the probabilities of suc 
cess. I remarked, I thought, that the 
certainty of approaching battle had 
wrought some change of manner and 
expression in my brother officers. 
They bore about them the appearance 
of excitement ; spoke with an unwonte 
ed energy of vocal intonation, and per- 
formed the most common and pers 
functory acts with a vivacious rapidi- 
ty, for which their general manner 
was not remarkable. Thus did the 
evening pass on, till darkness had de« 
scended like a curtain, and the camp, 
save where illuminated by the blazing 
watch-fires of the soldiers, lay hid he- 
neath the dense and cloudy canopy of 
the starless sky. There were three 
of us that night, friends, —messmates, 
— companions, — fellow-sufferers in 
difficulty and privation,—partakers 
of the same pleasures,—sharers of the 
same dangers,—united together in 
love and amity by a thousand coinci- 
dences of taste and disposition,—and 
though differing in much, yet never 
separated or estranged by accidental 
collisions of judgment and opinion ;— 
there were three of us that night, who, 
after retiring to our tent, partook to- 
gether of a soldier’s simple fare, and 
with smiling faces, yet with beating 
hearts, drained the wine-cup to the 
success of our country’s arms on the 
field of deadly struggle, on which the 
morning sun was about todawn. To 
two of these three it was the last meal 
of which they were ever destined to 
partake on earth. Never again was 
the goblet raised to their lips ; on the 
morrow their bodies swelled the heap 
of noble slain on the field of Vittoria. 
But a truce to sentimentalism ; there 
is no matter for tears in the death of 
a brave soldier, who falls, as they fell, 
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on the field of honour ; so clear your 
eyes, my dear Aunt, and proceed. 

The night of the 20th of June, 
1813, was one of darkness and almost 
continual. rain. Towards morning, 
the rain gradually ceased, and when 
we stood to our arms an hour before 
day-dawn, a broad and deep mist 
hung hovering between air and earth, 
as if the atmosphere through which 
we moved had become a thing palpa- 
ble to -— and bean a the 
grey twilight gradually brightened 
ae aindion and the dark and some 
bre clouds, by the beautiful magic of 
nature, were converted into vast plains 
and mountains of gold and vermilion, 
the rain ceased, and the world and all 
its creatures seemed suddenly to waken 
into life amid the glorious radiance. 
Napoleon has often talked of the ‘‘ sun 
of Austerlitz,” and I know not with 
what face the great luminary of na- 
ture may have that day gazed on the 
field of blood ; but never can the sun 
of Vittoria fade from my heart or me- 
mory ; and should it please the Great 
Disposer of events that I should again 
revisit my native land, often amid its 
green pastoral hills, or beautiful and 
fertile valleys, when I behold the 

ceful and bloodless scenery bathed 
in a flood of glorious sunshine, will 
deep thoughts agitate my bosom, when 
I remember that such was the sun of 
Vittoria. 

On the evening before, Lord Wel- 
lington had made a reconnoissance on 
the position of the enemy, and about 
five o’clock, the necessary preparations 
having been made, the army moved 
forward to the attack. It was divided 
into three columns. The right was 
commanded by Sir Rowland Hill, and 
consisted of the division of Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart, one of the best and 
bravest officers, by the way, with whom 
my military duties have ever brought 
me in contact ; a corps of the Spanish 
army, under General Morillo, and the 
Portuguese division under the Conde 
d’Amarante. The centre column con- 
sisted of the divisions of Cole, Picton, 
and Lord Dalhousie, with a body of 
Germans under Baron Alten. The left 
was commanded by Sir Thomas Gra~ 
ham. It consisted of the first division, 
and that of General Oswald, with the 
addition of two brigades of infantry, 
a considerable body of cavalry, and a 
division of Spaniards under Longa. 
The great body of the cavalry, under 
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Sir Stapleton Cotton, were not attach- 
ed to any single column of attack, but 
were formed in readiness to afford su 
port toany,which circumstances might 
indicate as affording scope for efficae 
cious co-operation. 

The column under General Hill 
continued its movement in advance 
towards the enemy, who were yet 
hid from our view. We at length 
drew up on either side of the road, 
for about half an hour, and the ammu- 
nition and arms of the men underwent 
a rigorous inspection. When this was 
completed, we again resumed our 
march, and soon crowned the heights 
which afforded a complete view of the 
field of Vittoria. From this eminence 
we at once beheld the enemy drawn 
up in order of battle ; and it may serve, 
my dear Aunt, to render your views 
of the subsequent conflict more lucid 
and consistent, if I intrude at this mo« 
ment a short general sketch of the 
character of their position. The field 
of Vittoria then, permit me to observe, 
is intersected by the river Zadorra, a 
stream, not generally fordable, which 
flows through it, in a direction from 
north to south. On eithersideof the ri- 
ver, standsa village, that of Abechucho 
being on the bank nearest the British; 
that of Gomecha being at some miles’ 
distance on the other side. The right 
of the French army was posted on a 
range of heights above the former of 
these villages, by which it was at once 
guarded and commanded, and was 
supported in its position by a strong 
force of artillery. Their centre stretch- 
ed along a series of eminences, which 
run nearly parallel to the river Zae 
dorra, behind which they lay, and the 
left of their army was thrown back on 
the village of Gomecha. 

Thus you will observe, my dear 
Aunt, that the position occupied by 
the enemy was of great extent, covers 
ing a surface, I should imagine, of not 
less than two leagues. By its occupa 
tion they covered the great communi- 
cations from Madrid, Bilboa, and Lo- 
gorno, which converge, a little beyond 
Vittoria, into the great road running 
northward to Bayonne. It was of 
course above all things necessary to 
their safety, that this communication, 
by which alone they could receive re« 
inforcements and supplies, and which 
alone, in case of necessity, afforded the 
means of retreating on their resources, 
should be kept open and uninterrupt« 
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ed. Bya series of masterly manceuvres, 
Lord Wellington had hitherto com- 
pelled them to retreat, and give up the 
possession of a large district of terri- 
tory ; and it had at length become ne- 
cessary, either that they should decide 
on totally evacuating the country, or, 
by a general stand, endeavour to give 
a check to the farther progress of our 
arms, and, by one great and decisive 
effort, turn the tide of victory and 
success from the channel in which it 
had hitherto almost uninterruptedly 
flowed on. 

Little time was afforded to ponder 
on the prospect before us, and, con- 
tinuing our march, the sound of firing, 
from the heights around Puebla, gave 
pretty intelligible notice that the ac- 
tion had already commenced. These 
had been attacked by the Spanish di- 
vision under Morillo, which would 
certainly have been repulsed with 
slaughter, but for the timely assistance 
of a brigade of English, by which 
they were instantly supported. As it 
was, the heights were not gained with- 
out considerable loss on our part, and 
it was in this attack that Colonel Ca- 
dogan of the 71st was killed: The 
service did not boast a braver or more 
deserving officer. 

In the part of the action I have just 
described to you, our regiment bore 
little part. We only crowned the 
heights as the enemy were retiring. 
But gallant as this first achievement 
was, we were not suffered to repose 
upon our laurels. The left of the 
French army, having been largely re- 
inforced, from the centre and right, 
once more returned to contest with us 
the possession of the heights, which 
were in every view most important, as 
giving us the power of turning their 
position. We were attacked by about 
10,000 men, who perseveringly moved 
on under a heavy fire, by which we 
attempted to arrest their progress, as 
if resolved to regain the advantage 
they had already lost, or perish in the 
attempt. Never, I imagine, my dear 
Aunt, was there a much hotter fire 
than that we were now exposed to ; 
and our men fell in such numbers, 
and with such rapidity, as to threaten 
the utter extinction of the brigade by 
which the height was occupied. The 
French then advanced to the charge, 
emboldened perhaps by the progres 
sive weakness of our fire, which had 
slackened considerably, both from 
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exhaustion of ammunition and the 
slaughter in the ranks. I remember 
the sort of figure cut by the Crapoes, 
as they came onward with levelled 
bayonets to attack us. They were 
dressed in great-coats, made, both in 
cut and colour, to resemble those of 
the Spaniards, and they wore white 
covers on their shakos, in order to 
complete the resemblance to our al- 
lies. This ruse had not been played 
off without effect, for in the coms 
mencement of the action, they had 
indeed been taken for Spaniards ; nor 
was it till the delusion was rather un- 
pleasantly broken by their firing a 
volley, that the troops opposed to 
them became fully aware of their real 
character. 

Well, in our part of the battle, my 
dear Aunt, the tide of war rolled on 
with increasing volume and impetuo~ 
sity. So resolute was the attack of these 
great-coated gentry, that a part of the 
brigade gave way, and retired for a 
short distance in some confusion. At 
that moment Sir Rowland Hill came 
up at full speed. The character of 
Sir Rowland Hill is to me one of the 
deepest of human enigmas. No mo- 
ment could be more trying than that 
in which he rode up to the height al- 
ready red with the work of slaughter. 
Symptoms of confusion had shewn 
themselves in its defenders. On 
maintaining the position we occupied, 
depended in a great measure the 
whole fate of the battle. Then—just 
then it was, that I had an opportuni 
ty of examining his countenance ; and 
I declare to you, that it was calm as 
I had ever seen it in times of tran- 
quillity and inaction. In eye, cheek, 
or brow, no traces of anxiety or ap- 
prehension were discernible. His 
round massive countenance had in 
nothing changed its usual expression 
of deliberate and tranquil self-posses- 
sion. Neither his motions nor the 
tone of his voice betrayed the small- 
est symptom of unusual excitement ; 
and there was visible, in his outward 
man, no demonstration of that force 
and concentration of internal energies 
on the successful exercise of which so 
much depended. I cannot conceive 
this. I cannot conceive that at such a 
moment all physical and mental im- 
pulses should not have been power- 
fully awakened ; that the sympathy of 
mind and body should not have been 
more legibly displayed in his countes 
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nanceand actions ; and that with a heart 
moved by all the hopes, fears, doubts, 
anxieties, and aspirations of such a 
moment, all without should bear the 
semblance of tranquillity and calm- 
ness the most profound and un- 
broken. 

The portion of the brigade which 
had been thrown into temporary dis- 
order, soon rallied, however, and once 
more stood brave and undaunted on 
the heights, ready to repel attack, or 
to carry forward the war into the 
ranks of the enemy. In the mean- 
while, the 50th and 79th regiments 
had been ordered forward, by Sir Rows 
land Hill, to our assistance, and the 
prospect of regaining the heights he 
had already lost, was to the French 
General more distant than ever. 

While this was proceeding on the 
right, the centre of the enemy’s line 
had been made the object of vehement 
attack by Sir Thomas Picton. Let 
me again pause a moment in my nare 
rative to draw another portrait, dif 
fering somewhat from that I have ale 
ready given you of Sir Rowland Hill. 
Do you observe, ina group, at a short 
distance on the left, a tall upright 
figure of a man, seated on a strong, 
bald-faced, wall-eyed, chesnut horse ? 
He is dressed in a plain blue surtout, 
rather ancient and threadbare, and, 
above a countenance which, besides be« 
ing naturally hard-featured, itis abund. 
antly evident has not, on this morning 
at least, to say nothing of the prece- 
ding, undergone the operation of sha 
ving, he wears a cocked hat, embrown- 
ed by the sun, and without a feather. 
‘There is a cloak before him, strapped 
to his saddle bow ; and slung across 
his shoulder, he wears a prospect~ 
glass in a leather case. There is the 
true military air for you. See how 
upright he sits in his saddle! Were 
the muzzle of one of the enemy’s can- 
non within a yard of him, that man, 
you may swear it, would not stir an 
inch. Now, what do you take him 
for, my good Aunt? An adjutant of 
the old school perhaps ; one who, in 
obtaining a commission, becomes like- 
wise invested with the brevet rank of 
gentleman, and who still retains, amid 
the novel dignities of his recent pro« 
motion, the air and manners of a sere 
geant? No, this guess will not do; 


nor if you take him for a brigade-ma- 
jor, or a commissary, or a provost 
marshal, will you be much nearer the 
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mark. _ Look at him again, and you 
will observe an air of dignity about 
him—an occasional attitude of come 
mand which must knock even the 
possibility of the truth of your con« 
jectures at once'on the head. But I 
will puzzle you no longer ; the man 
you observe, is no other than Sir 
Thomas Picton; and now you know 
him, you will gaze on him, I think, 
with more interest than formerly. 
The tall thin man mounted on a grey 
horse, whom he has just been speake 
ing to, and who amoment ago gallop- 
ed off, is Sir Lowry Cole, and those 
two officers beside him are the assist 
ant adjutant-general of his division, 
and one of his aides-de-camp. But 
this will not do, and I really must re« 
turn to the main business of my letter. 

Imagine, therefore, that Sir Thomas 
Picton and his division are already on 
the advance, and that you sce them 
cross the Zadorra by two bridges, on 
the roads leading from Mendoza, 
which, by some unpardonable overs 
sight on the part of the French Gene< 
ral, have not been destroyed. They 
have no sooner done so, followed by 
the divisions of General Cole, Lord 
Dalhousie, and a brigade of the Gere 
man Legion, than a fierce and rapid 
attack is made on the heights occu« 
pied by the enemy. ‘These are lined 
by a numerous artillery, which opens 
a tremendous fire on them as they ade 
vance. Whole ranks of the column 
are mowed down ; the fire of Tartarus 
itself could not be more deadly and 
destructive. Where now is Picton ? 
He is the very leading man of the di- 
vision in the foremost post of honour 
and of danger. But see, the progress 
of the column has been arrested ; the 
quarter-master-general is riding with 
orders to the rear, and the division, 
in unbroken order, halts on either 
side of the road, leaving space for the 
advance of two brigades of artillery, 
which pass onward at full s to 
the front. Now, the fire of the Brie 
tish guns answers that of the enemy, 
and once more the infantry is in mo« 
tion. Now they are at the heights, 
and have already begun the ascent. 
All now depends on the musket and 
the bayonet, and truly they are not 
idle. Three brigades have already 
formed line, and the divisions in rear 
are in the act of deploying. 

Now leave things tor a minute or 
two as they are, and observe that 






brigade of Highlanders which have 
been detached by General Hill to turn 
the flank of the enemy, and take them 
in rear. Mark the almost magical ef- 
fect of this masterly movement. The 
enemy have been compelled to retire 
and throw back their left, in order to 
counteract its consequences, and the 
heights so severely contested at the 
commencement of the action, are now 
left in the undisputed possession of Sir 
Rowland Hill. But will he becontented 
with this advantage, and remain sta- 
tionary ? If he does, never trust me. I 
know old Rowley better. He has al- 
ready moved on with his division to 
attack the heights to which the enemy 
had precipitately retired on the appear- 
ance of the British force on their flank, 
and on which they seem resolved to 
make a resolute and manly stand. 
Such was the state of things on the 
right at the moment when I left the 
centre of the British army under Pic- 
ton, engaged in fierce and deadly con- 
flict with the enemy on the heights 
across the Zadorra. The issue was 
not long doubtful. The: enemy were 
at once overwhelmed by the vehemence 
and rapidity of the attack ; and being 
driven from their ground by a charge 
of bayonets, fled in great disorder, lea- 
ving twenty-eight pieces of artillery as 
trophies to the victor. On this event, 
the masses of the hostile army, which 
occupied the heights which General 
Hill was advancing to attack, were 
under the necessity of immediately re- 
tiring, in order to prevent the British 
centre from getting into their rear. 
The right and centre, thus simultane- 
ously successful, continued, of course, 
to follow up the advantages they had 
acquired by a vigorous pursuit of the 
retiring enemy. Nothing could be 
finer to a military eye than the spec- 
tacle which now presented itself. The 
left of the French army, and the cen- 
tre, which had rallied from its recent 
confusion, retired slowly, and in fine 
order, before the columns of the Bri- 
tish, which advanced in echelons, 
ready at any moment to form line, and 
to attack. In these movements, all 
advantages of ground for obstructing 
the progress of the assailants were 
most skilfully seized on by the enemy. 
Every height became the scene of con- 
test; from whatever point artillery 
could be brought to act with efficacy, 
shot and shells were showered down 
on us with destructive effect. It was 
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in this manner, that, for upwards of 
two hours, Hill’s and Picton’s divi- 
sions continued to follow up their suc« 
cess, and to drive the enemy before 
them from position to position. 
While the events of which I have 
given, I fear, somewhat of a feeble 
description, were passing on the right 
and centre, the left, under Sir Thomas 
Graham, was not idle. From the detour 
which the direction of the roads had 
rendered it necessary for this portion 
of the army to make, before it was 
found practicable to reach the position 
of that part of the enemy they were 
destined to attack, the right and centre 
had been engaged for some time before 
they had descended into the plain. 
On doing so, however, no time was 
lost in attacking the heights occupied 
by the French in the neighbourhood 
of Abechucho. After a vigorous re 
sistance, these heights were at length 
carried, and Graham detached part of 
the force under his orders to gain pos 
session of the villages of Menor and 
Gamarra Major, which were consider 
ed as of vital consequence, from their 
commanding the communication b 
the great road to Bayonne, which 
passes through them. With the re- 
mainder of his force, General Graham 
advanced to the attack of Abechucho, 
which was carried by a coup de main ; 
and the guns planted by the enemy for 
the defence of the bridge across the 
Zadorra remained in our possession. 
The occupation of Gamarra Major was 
not effected without a greater sacrifice 
on our part. The division of General 
Oswald, to whom this service was in- 
trusted, advanced with the most deter 
mined gallantry, in column of battali- 
ons, undera terrible and destructive fire 
of musketry and great guns. No fire was 
returned by the assailants, who con 
tinued their advance in double quick, 
and, by a decisive charge of bayonets, 
drove the enemy from different points 
of the village in irretrievable confu- 
sion, and with enormous slaughter. 
The enemy lost no time in making 
a vigorous effort to retrieve this dis- 
aster. Reinforcements were instantly 
brought forward, and they again ad- 
vanced on the village in formidable 
power. Another charge gave a check 
at once to their hopes. The brigade 
of General Hay drove them back at 
the point of the bayonet, and the Bri- 
tish were for a while the peaceful and 
uncontested occupants of the village 
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of Gamarra Major. Ina short time, 
however, with a pertinacity propor- 
tioned to the importance of the posi- 
tion, the French once more united 
their forces for an attack still more 
powerful than the preceding. For 
this General Graham was not unpre- 
pared. The houses in the,village had, 
by his orders, been loopholed and fill- 
ed with troops, and several battalions, 
which had been stationed behind the 
walls on either flank of the road, 
opened on the advancing enemy so 
destructive a fire, that they speedily 
desisted from any further prosecution 
of the attack, and retired in’confusion. 

But while the division of General 
Oswald thus gallantly succeeded in 
maintaining Gamarra Major against 
the utmost efforts of the enemy, they 
were rendered too weak by the great 
losses they had already sustained, to 
be capable of undertaking offensive 
operations against the very powerful 
body to which they were opposed. 
The only demonstration of hostility, 
therefore, on either side, consisted in a 
cannonade, which was kept up with 
vigour, until the advance of the right 
and centre, to whose movements and 
operations you are no stranger, render 
el it necessary for the right of the 
French army to retreat. Hill and Pic- 
ton had already penetrated beyond the 
village of Vittoria, triumphantly dri- 
ving the enemy before them from every 
position on which he deemed it prac 
ticable to make a stand. No sooner 
had the right of the French army begun 
to retire, than General Oswald cross- 
ed the Zadorra, and, by this movement, 
having become master of the road to 
Bayonne, the enemy were compelled to 
make a men | and retrogressive move- 
ment towards the centre, into the wood 
leading to Pampeluna. 

The pressure thus occasioned by the 
unexpected ery of the dif- 
ferent corpsof the French army on one 
line of march, was such as soon to de- 
stroy all order and regularity in the re- 
treat. The roads became blocked up 
with fugitives; and guns, and tumbrils, 
which were relinquished in the hurry 
of retreat, contributed to impede the 
progress of the enemy and augment 
their confusion. Not a moment’s re- 
spite was allowed them by Lord Wel- 
lington. The whole cavalry and in- 
fantry of the Allied army were enga~ 
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in ardent pursuit. Never in 
life did I — me a day of ouiany: 
exhaustion and fatigue. Since morn- 
ing not a drop of water had moistened 
A = rm frame seemed 
arid an up. My tongue 
seemed glued to m ufatat: I felt, 
in short, as if the blood in my veins 
had been transmuted into solid flesh 
—not such rosy, juicy, moist, tempt- 
ing flesh, as one might spy, I dare- 
say, in - larder at Beaumont, but 
the flesh of an overdone beefsteak, 
hard, dry, calcined, and hot as the 
devil. Ah, these, my good Aunt—to 
say nothing of the danger of shot and 
shell—are the pleasures of campaign 
ing! But then the glory—ay, the 
glory to be sure, is something ; but, 
with your good leave, we will sink 

the glory for the present. 

On then we went, pell mell, helter 
skelter, man and horse, great guns 
and small, lightbob and grenadier, 
through mud and over ditch, with 
tired limbs and hungry stomachs, to 
catch the enemy if we could, and give 
him another dose of British bullets. 
What the cavalry did I do not know, 
but I know that we poor infantry did 
little or nothing, for the Frenchmen 
were too fleet for us, ahd we got no 
more than an occasional distant view 
of them in the windings of the road. 
The results, however, were as bril- 
liant as could be wished. We took 
150 pieces of artillery, and all their 
ammunition, money, arms, baggage, 
and provisions. In short, between 
two and three thousand carriages of 
all descriptions fell into our hands, 
including that of King Joseph, who 
very narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner by some of our hussars. 

The loss in numbers sustained by 
the French, in this signal defeat, was 
not perhaps of magnitude quite cor- 
responding to its decisive character 
in other respects. Taken altogether, 
their killed, wounded, and missing, 
may be estimated at about 12,000, a 
loss smaller than might have been ane 
ticipated, from the utter confusion 
into which they were thrown towards 
the conclusion of the action, and the 
total sacrifice of their materiel render< 
ed necessary by the vigour of our 


pursuit. It is known, indeed, that 
the enemy only succeeded in carry- 
ing off two pieces of artillery from the 
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field, but one of which entered Pam- 
peluna, the other having been relin- 
uished on the road. 

In this long-winded, and I fear 
somewhat tiresome account of the 
battle of Vittoria, you may be sur- 
os that I have said nothing of the 

arquis. The truth is, that during the 
whole of it, I did not get above two 
.or three glimpses of him, and these 
either too distant or too brief to afford 
matter even interesting enough "7 a 
paragraph. At one time I saw him 
gallop at from right to left of the 
line, with a sort of meteor-like velo- 
city, which soon excluded him from 
my gaze. Atanother, I saw him ona 
h ‘ont at some distance, where, amid 
the lengthening shadows of the set- 
ting sun, he seemed to tower, like a 
gigantic Titan, high up into the Em- 
pyrean. 

I am not insensible of the glory 
which, from its commencement, has 
invested and encircled the career of 
Lord Wellington ; and I know not 
by what splendour of enterprise he 
may yet be destined to establish and 
emblazon the security of his country, 
and the honour of her arms. But I 
do know, that were his name hither- 
to as obscuré@ as it has been splendid- 
ly illustrated,—were Vittoria the only 
basis,—the sole pedestal of his fame, 
it would support a column as high 
and as proud as that of any warrior 
of ancient or modern times, whose 
name has been irradiated by the ad- 
miration of past ages, and will be by 
that of those yet unborn. During 
the whole of the present campaign, 
his operations have been distinguish- 
ed for an union of science, promp- 
titude, and decision, impossible to be 

So skilfully have his com- 
binations been made, that, notwith- 
standing the troops of three nations 
were embraced by them, in no one in- 
stance have they failed. He has out~ 
manceuvred the enemy by his caleu- 
lations in the closet, as completely as 
he has beaten them by his army in 
the field. To the French General, 
Vittoria was but a forlorn hope. ' It 
was an endeavour to in, by fair 
fighting, the advantages he had lost 
by the superior talent and strategy of 
his antagonist. The issue has been, 
that Spain is at length finally and de- 
cisively wrested from his grasp, and 
the remains of the invading army have 
been driven to the passes of the Py- 
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renees, to seek for shelter and safety 
— the pursuit of their victorious 
oe. 

We continued our pursuit of the 
enemy for about two leagues beyond 
Vittoria, where we bivouacked for 
the night. We had no sooner taken 
up our position, than, tired, jaded, 
starved, I cast myself on the ground 
in a temporary, yet universal paralys 
sis of all powers and energies. Never 
did bivouac afford fewer appliances 
for comfort—yet these are not want- 
ed by the tired soldier. In the mere 
cessation of exertion, he finds, when 
bathed by the cold dews of heaven, 
a medicinal balm for the weariness 
of exhausted nature. And then the 
sleep, by which, in a brief space, his 
heavy and motionless eyelids seem to 
be hermetically sealed! Think you, my 
good Aunt Dorothy, it at all resembles 
the light and fragile slumbers which 
nightly soothe your senses into forget« 
fulness beneath your tester of pink 
damask aud eider-down quilt? Slums 
bers which the ticking of a clock, or 
the softest whisper in your apartment, 
or the pattering of rain on the wine 
dow panes, could break and dissipate 
ina moment? No, no, believe me, it 
is nothing like this. The sleep of 
the worn campaigner is very difs 
ferent from that of an amiable and 
respectable maiden lady, whose fa 
tigues during the day have proceed- 
ed from an airing in the carriage, or 
a walk in the shrubbery ; and, per- 
haps, an extra rubber at whist or 
back-gammon in the evening. It is 
a sleep, deep, dreamless, and impere 
turbable—a still, calm, unbroken sab- 
bath of all his faculties and senses. 
Fire a pistol at his ear, and he hears 
it not. Let the glare of a thousand 
torches be concentrated on his eyee 
lids, and they move not. Let his 
stony bed be shaken by the concus- 
sion of an earthquake, and, beyond 
an occasional snore, he will shew no 
signs of animation. But try him with 
the sound of drum or trumpet, and, 
with curses on the earliness of pa 
rade, muttered in something like a 
grunt, he springs at once to his feet, 
restored, as if by magic, to all the 
functions, powers, and attributes, of 
a sentient and living man. 

On the day following the battle, 
we moved onward, and again halted 
at Salvatierra, where we took up our 
quarters in a wood. Since then we 
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have approached still nearer to Pam- 
peluna, in the vicinity of which we 
are now encamped. What service we 
are next to be employed on I know 
not ; but I am very sure our life at 
present is about as unpleasant as 
may be. There is nothing to be had 
for love or money in the country ; 
these abominable cormorants, the 
French, having taken or destroyed 
everything possessing marketable va- 
lue they could lay their hands on. 
Our supply of creaturecomforts, there= 
fore, is, as you may suppose, rather 
scanty. I gave orders to my servant, 
not an hour ago, to boil the but-end 
of a ham—the last produce of my 
panniers— for dinner to-day; and 
when I may get another, is known 
only to God and the army sutlers, 
which latter gentry, by the by, seem, 
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of late, to have forsaken us altogether. 
Inthe meanwhile, I shall comfort my- 
self, when inclined to fall into the. 
blue-devils, by chanting a stave of 
the old song, which assures us that— 
‘“* A light heart and thin pair of breeches, 
Will go through the wide world, brave 

boys.” 

Now, my dear Aunt, God bless you. 
I leave the details of this long letter 
to be read, marked, learned, and ine 
wardly digested by you at your lei« 
sure ; only assuring you, in conclu- 
sion, that if you are not already some- 
what muzzy with Champagne, and 
your whole establishment drunk as 
Chloe, in honour of the glorious vic- 
tory of Vittoria, you are unworthy of 
so excellent and admirable a nephew 
as 

Spencer Moceripce. 





MR WILMOT HORTON AND EMIGRATION, 


Mr Witmot Horton, is a very 
honest and well-meaning man ; yet if 
his late transfer from the Colonial Office 
shall put an end to his fantasies about 
emigration, the country and himself 
may be equally congratulated upon the 
change. The truthis, that a well-mean- 
ing man, when he gets a wrong idea in 
his head, is the most consummate of 
public nuisances. His consciousness 
of intending all for the best makes 
him stubborn in the wrong; he can- 
not conceive his honesty can be ab- 
surd, any more than his perseverance 
through thick and thin can be often 
but another shape of obstinacy, that 
no experience can soften, or. sullen 
self-will, that nothing in the shape of 
reason can guide. The favourite idea 
which has occupied Mr Horton’s stu- 
dies for some years is Emigration. 
For the evils of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for the poor-rates, for 
fevers, and famines, and poaching, 
and the crowding of Newgate, and the 
multiplication of pickpockets, he has 
one theory ; that they all proceed 
from an excess of population. His 
theory is wrong in its principle, just 
as his remedy would be trivial in its 
practice. 

There is no excess of population in 
the British Islands. There may be 


districts to which the people crowd 
till they overstock agriculture or mas 


nufactures, but the surface of these 
islands has acres enough to feed, 
clothe, and employ, five times their 
present number. Even in England 
there are immense spaces almost to- 
tally unpeopled, and scarcely touched 
by the hand of man. It is true, that 
they are not to be found within ten 
miles of London or Manchester. But 
what is the population of Derbyshire, 
of the whole huge district between the 
parallels of York and Berwick, of the 
Scotch Highlands, of North Wales, of 
three-fourths of South Wales? Excepte 
ing in the immediate vicinage of mines 
and manufactories, those immense dise 
tricts are comparatively deserts. 

It is allowed that they are not rich 
plains, nor probably easily productive 
of the support of man. They are 
mountains, often bleak, and compara 
tively barren, on which no opulent 
farmer would be justified in specula- 
ting, and among whose wild summits 
no gentleman of travel, taste, and in 
the habits of London life, would think 
of living beyond a month of the shoot 
ing. season; but they are, notwith- 
standing, cultivable ground. There is 
scarcely a,spot among those wastes, 
in which a labourer could not find 
the means of subsistence by the soil ; 
the potatoe, and the common vegetable 
tribes, would amply reward him for 
his labour. 





It is obvious that no landholder 
will think it worth his while to farm 
on those wilds, nor needs any man 
go among them who can live else- 
where, nor will any peasant think 
of taking those rude acres at a high 
rent; nor, perhaps, at any rent at 
all. But let the land be given to 
them for fifty years to come, to make 
the most of it as their own, to let 
them feel, that when they are taming 
the stubbornness of the ground, they 
are taming for their own profit—let 
the peasant feel that he stands upon 
his own property, and we shall see, in 
a few years, the barrenest mountain 
that rears its head in England smile 
with produce and pee, a 
great point is property—the feeling, 
that what we do ie 1 for ourselves and 
our children, works wonders every- 
where. It is the whole secret of the 
superiority of our nation in all the 
branches of human industry—it has 
covered England, a reluctant soil, in 
a forbidding climate, with verdure, 
beauty, and fruitfulness, denied to 
the brilliant climates and teeming 
luxuriance of the south. It makes 
the British labourer—a man, above 
all others, attached to home—to dis- 
regard the feelings of home, cross the 
ocean, and bury himself in the wilder- 
nesses of the United States or Canada, 
and submit to every desperate priva- 
tion that can break down the strength 
and heart of man, in the hope at last 
to secure a property to himself. The 
same impulse would act with still 
more vigorous activity nearer home, 
and the happiness and the strength of 
England would grow together. 

But to come to the case that makes 
all the pillows of the Emigrationists 
sleepless—the tremendous over-popu- 
lation of Ireland. Ireland has, of sur- 
face nineteen millions and a half sta- 
tute acres. Of this will it be believed, 
that seven millions and a half are to- 
tally untouched by spade or plough ? 
and those deserts are divided, by the 
preserit survey of the Commissioners 
of waste lands, into 


Acres. 
Uncultivated lands, and bogs 
capable of improvement, 4,900,000 
Incapable surface, . 2,416,000 





The whole bog of Ireland is com- 
puted about 1,250,000 acres. 


But 
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there can be no doubt, with any man 
who knows the loose terms in which 
the Commission talk of incapable land, 
that every acre of ground in the most 
incapable, is capable of making a re. 
turn to labour; not, of course, to ree 
pay hired labour, nor to indemnify a 
rich proprietor in the outlay of hi 
money, but to indemnify and support 
the peasant, who brings to it his spade, 
his sturdy arm, and his determined 
resolution to work a subsistence for 
himself out of the ground. 

No man who has travelled through 
any province of Ireland can have 
seen, without surprise and regret, the 
mountain-sides and valleys that are 
given up to the range of a few sheep, 
or left ina state of utter barrenness. 
The bogs are, with scarcely any exe 
ception, capable of being turned into 
arable land ; and when once so turn- 
ed, they are actually of inexhaustible 
fertility. Of course, there must be a 
vast deal of trouble and discomfort in 
the exertion, and also considerable 
delay, but the result would be suc- 
cess, and the peasant would soon have 
solid possession for his pains. 

The only true remedy for the pres 
sure of population and pauperism in 
Ireland, is to distribute these wastes 
among the peasantry ; to give from 
ten to twenty acres to a family, with- 
out the power to alienate the farm for 
the next twenty-five years; and to 
give the possession for fifty or a hune 
dred years, free of all rent or incum- 
brance whatever. For this purpose, 
the land must be purchased ne the 
present proprietors, to whom it is ale 
most totally useless, and from whom 
it would be had cheap ; or if the spi- 
rit of chicanery should prompt them 
to raise their price, on the chance of 
government purchase, the price might 
be left to the decision of a jury, as in 
the common case of purchasing the 
ownership of houses in London. A 
hundred thousand pounds laid out in 
this way would buy ground for the 
location of a million of people. Their 
freedom from rent would soon enable 
them to make their subsistence ; the 
trifling advance of a few agricultural 
utensils would be easily repaid; and 
we should have, in place of the dous 
ble nuisance of a host of beggars and 
a desert, a vigorous population, and a 
cultivated district. The demands of 
the population, as it increased in means, 
would amply remunerate this original 
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expense, in thie employment of manu- 
facturers and traders. 

- But the whole question is a busi- 
ness of necessity. We must adopt 
this scheme of settling, for we can 
adopt no other. The emigration 
scheme is utterly impossible. It has 
the disqualification of an expense that 
we cannot sustain, and of that expense 
lavished without an approach to the 
attainment of the object. To trans- 
port over 100,000 Irish labourers to 
Canada, and place them on the located 
ground, is, at the lowest rate, and by 
the friends of the measure, computed 
at L.30 a-man. Thus we plunge, at 
the very first step, into an outlay of 
no less than three millions of money ! 
But the labourer must be supplied 
with money for the erection of a dwel- 
ling, with utensils, with clothing 
against a seven months’ winter of 
prodigious severity, and with a year's 
provisions. The probable expense of 
the entire amounting to about L.100 
a-man. Thus, to locate 100,000 peo- 
ple, would amount to ten millions of 
pounds! And what relief would the 
abstraction of 100,000 men, from a 
growing population of eight millions 
be? Absolutely nothing. Their places 
would be filled instantly, the relief 
would not be discernible at the end of 
a month, and the whole process would 
require to be commenced again. But 
if it should be said, that the idea of 
settling the waste lands has been tried 
in England, and without success, the 
answer is obvious:—It has not been 
tried but in the most inadequate, and 
even the most dishonest manner. 
When a common has been inclosed, 
has it been given in divisions as pro« 
perty to the poor people who have hi- 
therto fed their pigs and poultry upon 
it? Quite the contrary. The inclo- 
sure has been the signal of expulsion 
to those poor. The neighbouring gen- 
tlemen have each grasped the share 
nearest to themselves, and the inten- 
tions of the Legislature have been 
perverted to the actual increase of pau 
perism. It is thus, that in England, 
any further haranguing upon the bene 
volence of inclosure acts, excites only 
disgust. 

If it be said, that even the cultiva- 
tion of the Irish waste lands would 
only put off the evil day, and that the 
burden of our population must re« 
turn as soon as those lands were fully 
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peopled, the ‘answer is plain. ' It is, 


e first place, of i nce to put 
off the evil da » in com en 
postponement does not increase the 
original mischief. But the more suffi- 
cient fact is, that the only remedy for 
pauperism from multitude is to be 
found in the increased ee | 
of the national habits, mind, a 
perme The Irish peasant now fole 

ows the impulse of youth, and mare 
ries without a care for the provision 
of a family, because he knows that, 
let him care as he will, he must throw 
away his pains. Expecting, till his 
life’s end, Tittle better than beggary, 
or ill-paid daily toil, he thinks that 
his children can beg and dig for tene 
pence a-day just as well as himself, 
and perish out of the world as littlein« 
debted to clothing or comforts as any 
of their tribe. But let this man be« 
come the master of any property in 
the ground he tills, and find that he 
can be by degrees something better 
than the drudge at tenpence a-day ; 
his decent feelings will, be roused. 
There is no man incapable of such feel« 
ings, and no man more rapidly excited 
to them, than the Irishman ; and bee 
fore he involves himself with a family, 
he will consider whether he can put 
shoes and stockings on their feet, give 
them some degree of education, clothe 
them so as not to be laughed at by 
his thriving fellow-proprietors round 
him, and do all this without sinking 
from the station of a farmer. 

Such a man will not marry to see 
his wife arld children driven to beg from 
door to door, as is now the common 
resource. Early marriages, which are 
generally ruinous to the peasantry, 
will be avoided. Something of dower, 
and decent housewifely habits on the 
woman’s side, will be required, and the 
fashion of decency, competence, and 
education will spread, to the signal 
prevention of the long lists of miseries 
and crimes attendant on a pauper pos 
pulation. 

We are to remember also that 
man who makes a livelihood by this 
cultivation and reclaiming of the de 
serted ground, not merely brings so 
much produce into the general mart, 
for it is by the surplus produce that he 
must grow rich enough to supply him- 
self with necessaries ; and not merely 
adds to the actual strength of the couns 


try in its most _— and peculiar 
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arm, a healthy and wealthy yeomanry, 
but increases the consumption of what 
is more tempting still in the eyes of the 
pe public, its manufactures. The 
trade too is at home ; one of all trades 
the most productive. It has no ocean 
to cross, no insurance to pay, no storms 
to struggle with, no privateers to 
dread, and, above all, no delay to warp 
and enfeeble its power and credit. It 
is the most rapid, the most easy, the 
Most constant, and, as the general re- 
sult, the most profitable. 

And to this, what can the location 
in Canada, or any of our remote settle- 
ments, compare ? What can the settler 
return from Canada? Wood, we have 
already more than enough ; furs are in 
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the same condition. Peach brandy, and 
maple sugar—and there are but few 
districts where they can be produced— 
are not among our luxuries. At the 
same time there should be no restric- 
tion on the voluntary emigrant. Let 
him make his way into the forest and 
erect a hut, and after he has fought 
out the wolves, and frightened away 
the backwoodsmen, and thieving voy 
ageurs, and mastered the misery of 
solitude, and hardened his frame 
against a frost that would split rocks, 
let him found a dynasty. But let our 
legislators first look at home, which 
is not more the place of charity than 
wisdom. 





SENTIMENT. 


THE London newspaper authorship 
is forced into something like common 
sense, by the perpetual necessity of 
writing. Men may be as,sentimental 
by inclination as a German dramatist ; 
but the absolute drain on their senti- 
mentality in the wear and tear of 
London, would exhaust the ** fount of 
feeling” in a week ; and the “thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears” would be 
fished up, and turned to service inex 
orably before a month renewed its 
moon. But in the country the case 
is different. The interval of a week 
allows an accumulation of the tender 
feeling, which inevitably overflows 
through the pen the moment it is ta- 
ken in hand. A dog “ suspected of 
being mad,” an over-drove ox, a vil« 
lage quarrel, a rustic elopement, or 
the breaking down of a safety coach, 
can never be done justice to in 
London. The facts may be given, 
and the conclusion, whether by in- 
quest or induction, declared for the 
general behoof. But it is in other 
and more verdant quarters that the 
narrative is touched as a narrative 
ought to be, with the whole pictu- 
resque of the affair, ““ with mellowness 
of pencil, and magic of detail,” as the 
most celebrated auctioneer alive says 
of every picture that undergoes his 
hammer. 


Of course there are exceptions, and 
some of the country journals are writ- 
ten with a spirit that would do ho- 
nour to the sagacity or skill of any 
public writer. But still the “ senti- 
mental” flourishes along with the cab« 


bages and cauliflowers, chiefly at a 
distance from the “ fumum strepitume 
que ;” and the richest class of descri 
tion is never found on this side of 
fifty mile stone. 

Metaphor is the native language of 
fancy, and fancy is the daughter of 
feeling, and feeling is the daughter of 
the fields. Then the use of metaphor 
is established as an heir-loom in the 
soil of the hawthorns and blue bells ; 
and accordingly the dialect of rural 
description is always magnificent, pro« 
found, eloquent, and rather puzzling ; 
as “ to do common things in an un- 
common way,” has been considered 
an evidence of genius, so to say com< 
mon things in an uncommon way, is 
an evidence of similar superiority to 
the race of mankind. 

Thus, if your true describer has to 
talk of pen, ink, and paper, he disdains 
the homeliness of the immediate ex 
pression, and invests his meaning in 
the dignified phrase of ‘‘ writing ma- 
terials.” If one clown’s wig takes fire 
from another clown’s pipe, we hear of 
the operation of “ the devouring eles 
ment,” fire being obviously beneath 
the rustic pen. Ifa flash of lightning 
set a haystack in a blaze, or ring the 
bells of a steeple, the approved epithet 
is, “ the electric fluid.” If a dog bite 
a pig, the narrative teems with “ vi- 
rus,” the “* rabid animal,” and the 
“ Jatration” of the patient. Or, ifa 
stage-coach running races meet its na- 
tural fate, the world are called to won- 
der at “ centripetal force,” ‘‘ dire cone 
cussions,” and “ compound fractures 
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of the tibia.” The whole being wound 
up with the solemn pledge of the wri-« 
ter, that the accident never had equal, 
or similar, in the “ memory of the 
oldest inhabitant ;” a circumstance ge 
nerally to be accounted for, when true, 
by the oldest inhabitants having lost 
what memory they ever had. 

But those are scientific touches, and 
may be expected to increase when Mr 
Brougham’ssixpenny system, of which 
the value is very accurately propor- 
tioned to the price, shall have “ pro« 
gressed” among the operatives, and 
every thinking man, with or without 
breeches,shall be liable toride the wood- 
en horse, jump the skipping-rope, re 
peat the French alphabet, prove that a 
circle is not a square, trample on the 
heels of the nobility, write his own 
name, and settle the constitution. 

But it is in the sentimental subjects 
that the true triumph is found. Ifa 
strect-walker is committed to a village 
Bridewell, the describer discovers her 
to be “ a hapless victim.” She is, of 
course, “ an interesting figure,” with 
“a touching voice, and the remains 
of what once was remarkable beauty.” 
A“ tale, alas ! too true,” lately ‘ wrung 
the heart,” detailing the sorrows of 
“an interesting pair, found, by a 
gentleman of humanity, in the lowest 
state of mortal privation, on the edge 
of a wood,” in the West of England. 
The female had been “ evidently of 
the first order of fine forms,” and the 
man was worthy of her. “‘ An unhappy 
attachment, cruel parents, remorseless 
friends, and an inhospitable world,” 
having excluded them from hope, they 
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took the desperate resolution of seeke 
ing an asylum from the bounty of na- 
ture, in one of those spots “‘ where 
lonely want retires to die.” 

Further intelligence ascertained the 
fact, that the hero was a poacher, drie 
ving a handsome trade in purveying 
hares and pheasants for London. The 
heroine was the usual companion of 
such heroes, and both are now fur- 
nishing fresh matter for description in 
the county jail. 

But fine effect may be produced on 
more repulsive topics. Who has ever 
dreamed of detailing the mutual coms 
pliments of a blackbird and a stages 
coach guard before? Yet the history 
is extant, scarcely a week old. 

As the coach was rolling along, a 
hawk hunted a blackbird into a hedge, 
The blackbird was in prodigious has 
zard, and the guard flung his stick ; 
luckily for the catastrophe, he hit the 
hawk instead of the blackbird. The 
narrative must now be left to the orie 
ginal hands. ‘ So exhausted was the 
poor blackbird, and so unexpected her 
deliverance, that when the guard proe 
ceeded to pick up the hawk, she was 
unable to move, but merely shot forth 
a look of expression of her gratitude, 
and which amply repaid the conducteur 
for his promptitude and decision.” 
And that man of generosity relinquishe 
ed his half-crown with a feeling wore 
thy to be as memorable as it is unfore 
tunately rare. But the story is impere 
fect without the fact, that the rescued 
bird pulled out a white handkerchief, 
wiped a brilliant eye, and made him 
a curtsey down to the ground. 





INCLOSURE BILLS. 


Avarice has been observed to be 
the only passion that defies carica- 
ture. Comedy cannot exaggerate it. 
Ridicule cannot repress it. Sermons 
are thrown away upon it. Public 
scorn might as well sneer at the winds. 
Nothing but the grave can extinguish 
it, and it follows to the very verge of 
the grave. 

The inhabitants of the country im- 
mediately surrounding London, have 
been for some time thrown into a fer< 
ment by the intimation that the com- 
mons are to be inclosed. Clapham, 
Wandsworth, Battersea, and a whole 
host of minor denominations, have 


been noticed with bills of inclosure 
for the next session, on the part of 
the lords of the manors. Now, every 
one knows that the present inhabite 
ants, the greater number of whom are 
opulent persons, who escape from their 
daily occupations in London, to sleep 
in fresh air out of the immediate 
smoke of the city, had taken their 
houses upon the notorious presump- 
tion that they were not to be deprived 
of fresh air, when they paid for it the 
enormous prices that villas in the vi- 
cinity of London cost every man. The 
fragments of open ground, called com- 
mons, are equally well known to be 
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totally useless for any purpose of agri- 
culture ; so none of the pretexts of 
wanting ground for tillage will apply. 
Their chief use, in any case, must be 
that of keeping open a belt of verdure 
to refresh the intolerable atmosphere 
of the city, to allow the Londoner to 
know that the natural colour of grass 
Was green, and to permit those whom 
public or private business compelled 
to remain in that deleterious atmo- 
sphere during the day, at least to have 
some refuge from the unwholesome 
and exhausting fumes of the great 
city, of forges, steam-engines, and 
chimneys innumerable. The remark~ 
able change in the mortality of the 
o t ranks of London, has arisen 

t wholly since the period when 
the citizens began to dwell in the vi- 
cinity, instead of remaining in town 
during the whole twenty-four hours ; 
and if the health of the people be of 
importance to government, the pro< 
hibition of all impediments to that 
health is a fair object to its wisdom. 
Their inclosing of the parks would pro 
bably be followed by an epidemic. 
Yet, if the parks were in the hands of 
a “ Lord of the Manor,” they would 
be inclosed before a month was over. 
Luckily government has them in its 
protection, and the people may walk 
about without being run over by car- 


But the inclosure of those patches 
of — has a collateral effect, pro- 
bably worse than the loss of health, as 
the breach of implied contract. In 
all the instances which have occurred 
within these few years, as the object 
of the ‘ Lords of the Manor” was to 
make money, there was no hesitation 
as to making it in the most summary 
way. Three-fourths of the belts of 
land that surrounded London, and 
divided it from the villages even twen- 
ayer ago, are now inclosed. Those 

nw A which the manufactu- 
trading population were used 

py ert after the fatigues of the 
day, and take the little exercise allot- 
to their confined lives, are open to 
them no more ; not by being convert- 
ed into farms, or cottage fields for the 


poor, to whom, by the law of the land, 
the commons were the natural provi- 
sion ; nor by being planted and turn- 

quien for the rich, nor by 


ed into 
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any conversion into anything orna- 
mental or advantageous ; but by being 
cut up into streets of wretched huts, 
miserable heaps of hovels hideous to 
the eye, the natural nests of pesti- 
lence, from their closeness and want 
of ventilation, and still more hideous 
to the moral sense, from the nature of 
their inhabitants. The projectors, in 
those abominable excrescences of Lon 
don, having no purpose but that of 
making what they could, of course 
took for tenants all whom they could 
find, and the general criminality of 
those outlets is the scandal and the 
pest of London. Into some of those 
districts one can scarcely feel safe in 
venturing by day. What must they 
be at night, but the common recepta- 
cle for al) the pollution that belongs 
to the lowest poverty and the lowest 
obscurity of a huge populace, gathered 
from every corner of the land ? 

Whether the operation is to succeed 
on Clapham and the adjoining com- 
mons, will be speedily tried. Meet~ 
ings of the inhabitants have been held, 
protesting in thestrongest terms against 
this violation of the understood com- 
pact on which they took their proper- 
ty. The result of the inclosure would 
be the instant fall of value to a prodi- 
gious amount in the whole circuit, 
the flight of the opulent inhabitants, 
their substitution by a host of pau- 
pers, and probably their substitution 
again by a host of a still more obnoxi- 
ous description. And will it be con- 
ceived that this whole confusion, which 
strikes much deeper than the incon- 
venience of the individuals in ques 
tion, and would be in fact a cry for a 
similar violation in the vicinage of 
every town in England, is at the ut- 
most a matter of but L.1500 or L.2000 
a-year, and that the project is set on 
foot by a man wallowing in opulence, 
an enormous patriot, a “ people’s 
friend,” and so wrapt up in philoso- 
phy and letters, that he would give a 
thousand pounds any day in the year 
for the E£ditio Princeps of Tom 
Thumb ; has a regular succession of 
horn books, without missing one from 
the days of Elizabeth to George the 
Fourth inclusive, and keeps a regular 
bibliomaniac to publish an annual gilt 
catalogue of his discoveries among the 
stalls ! 
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In returning to this important ques 
tion, we must, in the first place, ex- 
amine the currency doctrines, which 
have had so large a share in placing 
the country Banks in their present si« 
tuation. 

It will, we think, be readily conce-~ 
ded to us, that laws of all descriptions, 
but more especially those which have 
incessant and sweeping operation, 
alike on the collective trade and wealth 
of the empire, and the property and 
bread of every member of the com- 
munity, should be founded, from be- 
ginning to end, upon trrota. It is 
not for the legislator, whatever the 
case may be with others, to act upon 

ulative untested assumption and 
theory. No matter how plausible an 
opinion may appear, how strongly it 
may be sanctioned by great names, 
and how widely it may be believed 
in, he is prohibited from making it 
law, until he has first converted it 
into demonstration. Such a prohibi- 
tion is placed upon him by duty and 
honesty, if not by statute ; and if he 
violate it to form laws which scatter 
around them confiscation, bankrupt- 
cy, and hunger, he is morally as guilty 
as the wretch who dies for his crimes 
on the gallows. No defence can be 
found for him in purity of intention. 
The broad truth is before him, that 
nothing can justify legislation which 
involves the property and weal of the 
community, save the clearest proof 
that it will be beneficial, or imperious 
public necessity. ‘That nation of old 
acted very wisely, which made every 
parent of a new law responsible for its 
consequences ; and visited him with 
pains and penalties, if it proved an 
injurious one. Such a regulation 
would have at present, in this coun- 
try, most salutary operation. 

In proportion as the Legislator acts 
upon erroneous principles, in making 
laws to govern the currency and Banks, 
in the same proportion will his laws 
be productive of confiscation and suf- 
fering. If the doctrines, that the 
amount of currency regulates prices 
—high prices cause the export of 
gold, &c. &c.—be untrue, their con- 
version into law will not be the less 
ruinous, because great authorities have 
promulgated, general opinion has 
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sanctioned, and Parliament has adopt. 
ed them. This will suffice to prove, 
that in subjecting them, at a moment 
like this, to rigcrous examination, we 
| discharge a sacred duty ; and it 
will prove further, that if our exami- 
nation shew them to be at variance 
with truth, we should disgrace our- 
selves as honest men, were we to 
shrink from attacking them, on the 
score of their parentage and popula- 
rity, or from the fear of arraying our- 
selves against both government and 
nation. 

The doctrine that prices are go- 
verned by the amount of currency in 
circulation, and that they must, of 
necessity, rise or fall, as this amount 
is increased or diminished, forms the 
foundation of the fashionable currency 
creed. It is the parent doctrine, from 
which the rest foes been generated. 
Whenever the currency is spoken of, 
high and low prices are ascribed woelty 
to its fluctuations. Are prices high? 
They are rendered so, by‘an excessive 
issue of currency. Are they low? 
They are rendered so, by a contracted 
issue of currency. An excess of cur 
rency caused the high prices of the 
war—an excess of currency caused the 
rise of prices in 1824 and 1825—a 
return to a metallic currency, by an 
nihilating excess, brought low prices 
after peace was concluded—and a me« 
tallic currency, by preventing exces 
sive issue, must always keep prices re« 
gularly low. This is the doctrine con= 
stantly held by the Ministry and Le- 
gislature—by all parties, whenever 
the currency is under discussion. It 
is not admitted that other causes have 
a leading share in governing prices ; 
but it is contended that the latter are 
governed se ! by the currency,—or, 
at any rate, that the effect of other 
things upon them is quite insignifi- 
cant. } 

As the foundation of such a creed, 
this doctrine necessarily demands an 
unsparing scrutiny. If it be not true 
—essentially as well as partly —gene-= 
rally as well as occasionally ; if it be not 
an infallible rule, subject only to the 
exception, to which all human rules 
must be subject ; if it be the reverse 
—false in essentials, false generally, 
and the exception to the rule, it ma- 
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nifestly ought to be cast to the winds, 
as dangerous even when used as the 
plaything of writers, and ruinous when 
taken as the guide of statesmen. 

As we have said, this doctrine is 
held by all parties, whenever the cur- 
rency is made matter of discussion. 
It is not spoken of as something liable 
to be controverted ; but it is reasoned 
from and referred to, as an unassail- 
able first principle—a fundamental 
truth, established by proof as conclu- 
sive as mathematical demonstration. 
But when the Ministry,—the Legisla- 
ture,—the political economists by pro= 
fession,—even the metallic men, who 
are, both within and without, com 
sed of metal, though of a somewhat 
base description,—speak of other sub- 
jects, they charge variations of prices 
wholly upon other causes, without 
allowing the currency to be a second- 
ary agent, or even mentioning it. 
When they speak of corn, they ascribe 
its high price to the Corn Laws. They 
assert that the abolition of these laws 
would make it, barring the effects of 
bad harvests, constantly cheap. When 
they speak of Jabour, they say that its 
price depends on the price of corn, 
provided the Corn Laws be under con 
sideration ; but if the latter be not in 
sight, they maintain that its price is 
governed by supply and demand. In 
the last Emigration Report, it is laid 
down that low wages are caused by 
excessive supply of labour. When 
they speak of taxes, they charge high 
prices upon taxation. And when low 
prices produce evil, they ascribe them 
to excessive production. This is no- 
toriously the fact. Every one knows, 
that while they constantly assert the 
doctrine to be infallible truth when- 
ever they treat on the currency, they 
always virtually proclaim it to be 
gross fiction when they treat on other 
matters.. 

This ought to be sufficient for pro- 
ving that it is utterly unworthy of 
being made the basis of legislation. 
We will, however, produce other evi- 
dence. 

It is matter of demonstration to all, 
that the admission of foreign corn 
duty free would make corn generally 
very cheap; and, of course, would 
mabe other things very cheap like- 
wise, if the price of corn regulate that 
of other things—that short harvests 
must. make corn dear—that excessive 
supply must produce low, and inade- 
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uate supply high prices—in a word, 
that prices are not governed wholly or 
principally by the currency. In addi 
tion to this, it is matter of certainty 
to all, that high or low prices, produ 
ced exclusively by deficient or excese 
sive supply, must, of necessity, call a 
large additional amount of currency 
into circulation, or throw a large 
amount out of it; and that consee 
quently the proof that a variation has 
taken place in the amount of the cur- 
rency, is no proof whatever that this 
variation has been the cause of its ace 
companying variation of prices. 

This, at any rate, ought to be cone 
clusive in proving that it is impossi« 
ble for the currency to be the general 
and paramount ruler of prices; and 
that their variations must of necessity 
be, in genera), owing wholly or prin« 
cipally to other causes. We will, 
however, produce still further evi- 
dence. 

If it be true, that an increase, or 
decrease, of currency, must always 
produce a corresponding rise, or fall, 
in prices ; it must be equally true, 
that the aggregate of the trading and 
money transactions of the country is, 
in extent, exactly the same, in every 
part of every year—is unchanging and 
unchangeable ; in other words, that, 
daily and for ever, there is the same 
quantity of corn, merchandise, and 
manufactures in the country,—there 
is the same quantity of imports and 
exports,—there is the same quantity 
of goods manufactured,—there is the 
same quantity of labour employed,— 
there is the same quantity of land 
bought and sold, &c. &c. The one 
cannot possibly be true, without the 
other. If the aggregate we have men- 
tioned vary ; if, from variations in the 
extent of its money transactions, the 
country employs more currency in 
some parts of the year than in pe 


-and in some years than in others, the 


doctrine is demonstrably fallacious. 
It would be a waste of time to 
offer proof, that the means of the 
country for employing currency vary 
very greatly in different parts of the 
same year, and in different years. In 
certain months of the year, there is 
comparatively but little importing and 
exporting ; in other months there is 
far more of both, than in the rest of 
the year. In some seasons, the manue 
facturers sell far more goods, and cons 
sequently, employ a much greater 
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amount of currency in the purchase 
of labour, &c. &c. than in others. In 
certain periods, the farmers employ a 
much greater amount of currency 
than in others. This refers to the 
same year ; but taking every year as 
a whole, no two in succession will 
yield exactly the same extent of em- 
ployment for currency. In one year, 
the imports, or exports, or both, are 
miuch larger—the quantity of goods 
manufactured is much larger—the 
quantity of produce drawn from land 
is much larger—and the quantity of 
labour employed is much larger— 
than in another. All this is glaring 
truth, which will not admit of doubt 
or controversy. It demonstrates, that 
a large increase, or decrease, of cur 
rency, may frequently be made, with- 
out affecting prices in the least—that 
a large increase or decrease is fre« 
quently necessary, to prevent prices 
trom fluctuating — and that prices 
cannot be kept stationary, if the 
amount of currency do not continual. 
ly vary, as the extent of business va- 
ries. Ifthe currency be kept always 
precisely the same in amount, an in- 
crease in the extent of business must 
of necessity cause a fall, and a de- 
crease, a rise, of prices: without this, 
it is impossible for the amount of 
currency to be preserved from varia- 
tion. 

But it is said, that an increase in 
the supply of currency must reduce 
its real value—that, like goods, its 

rice must, in reality, rise or fall, as 
it is scarce or abundant ; and that, as 
its nominal value is not suffered to 
change, its virtual rise or fall of price 
is indicated, by the rise or fall in the 
price of goods. In conformity with 
this, it is asserted, that during the 
war there was no real rise in the price 
of goods, and that the apparent rise 
was in reality a fall in the price of 
currency, occasioned by superabun- 
dance. 

If this be true, it must of necessity 
be likewise true, that the price of 
goods is in reality immutable, and, of 
course, that the supply of goods actu- 
ally bears exactly the same propor 
tion to demand. If the real variation 
be in the price of the currency, it can- 
not be likewise in that of goods ; and 
if supply and demand govern the 
price of currency, they must in like 
manner govern the price of goods. 

Refutation of this absurdity can 
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scarcely be necessary. Adam Smith 
with his wonted good sense, states, 
that in all inquiries touching varia- 
tions of price, a line should be drawn 
between variations caused by the curs 
rency, and variations caused by other 
things. That the truth can only be 
reached in this manner, must be ob- 
vious to all. Our present currency 
philosophers, however, will look at 
nothing but the currency, and they 
will not admit that the price of any« 
thing else can really vary. 

That the precious metals can rise 
or fall in price, solely from their 
scarcity or abundance, and that a 
smaller or greater quantity of them 
can be put into coin, are matters ca« 
pable of comprehension and demone 
stration. But the case is different 
with bank-notes ; or, in other words, 
mere promissory notes. The philo«- 
sophers cannot prove that the work of 
the latter has been varied, by varia- 
tions in the work, or quantity of the 
paper they contain ; neither can they 
prove that their intrinsic current 
value has ever varied. They cannot 
deny, that bank-notes have been con= 
stantly in that state in which a me- 
tallic currency is, when the price of 
bullion, and the quantity of it con- 
tained in coin, remain without the 
smallest alteration. 

How then do they prove, that, 
during the war, the paper currency 
virtually lost much of its value? Sim« 
ply by the fact, that the price of the 
guinea rose to 27s. or 28s. This fact 
is evidently worthless, unless it can 
be proved that no rise took place in 
the price of bullion, and that the 
guinea fetched the price we have sta- 
ted as circulating medium—as cure 
rency—in this country. 

It is matter of demonstration, that 
a great rise took place in the price of 
bullion, not only in this country, but 
in others ; and that this rise sprung 
from the scarcity of bullion. It is 
notorious, that the guinea sold for 
the price we have mentioned, solely 
as an article of export, and not as 
currency. From the prohibitory sys- 
tem established, almost throughout 
the Continent, by Bonaparte, we 
could not pay for our imports from 
thence with goods, or bills, or any- 
thing, save specie. ‘The high price 
of bullion prevented the import of it, 
and coining ; while we were compell- 
ed to buy what we wanted of the 
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continental nations, in a great measure 
with gold, or to be without their 
goods. Hence, chiefly, the high price 
of the guinea: a demand for guineas 
greatly above the supply was created, 
and they rose to scarcity prices. The 
foreign goods, thus bought with 
guineas, were of necessity proportion- 
ally raised in price on being import 
ed ; but they were so raised, because 
they could not be bought of the fo- 
reigner with notes, or anything but 
the guineas. 

Gold at that time formed in reality 
no part of the currency ; the little of 
it that was in the country was merely 
an article of merchandise. If wheat 
had been at 40s. the quarter, and la- 
bour had been equally cheap, would 
the price of the guinea have been less 
than it was? No, this price would still 
have risen to 27s. or 28s. A state of 
things existed, which compelled Go- 
vernment to make large exports of 
gold—which caused a scarcity of gold, 
raised it above the currency price, and 
thereby took it out of the currency— 
destroyed bill-drawing between na- 
tion and nation—and compelled this 
country to make its purchases of fo- 
reign ones, to a great extent, with gold. 
This state of things was not created 
» bank-notes, the natural working of 

e exchanges, or our own high prices, 
but by causes having nothing to do 
with them; and therefore, had our 
prices been as low as they were high, 
the guinea would have risen to the 
price we have stated. Were our 
manufactures, colonial produce, &c. 
at this moment wholly excluded from 
France, Holland, Germany, &c.— 
were bill-drawing between us and 
these countries prevented—were we 
compelled to pay for our purchases 
of them chiefly with specie—were 
there a demand in them for gold suf- 
ficient to rais¢ it so far, as to prevent 
it from returning to us—and were 
Government compelled to export much 
gold—the guinea would speedily rise 
to 27s., though corn, labour, &c. 
should continue as low as they now 
are. 

With regard to general prices in 
that, period—there were various short, 
and:some bad harvests, while no corn 
of moment could be obtained from 
abroad. Could this have no effect on 
prices? The taxes and duties were 
very greatly raised. Could this have 
no effect on prices? The war raised 
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insurance and freight very greatly ; 
it diminished supply ; ~aahioaae 
ly caused a great scarcity of various 
articles. Could this have no effect on 
prices? There was a very large and 
increasing demand for men for the 
army and navy. Could this have no 
effect on the prices of labour, and con- 
sequently on general prices? The 
expenditure of Government.in con 
sumption was enormous. Could this 
have no effect on prices? If there had 
been no bank-notes, would prices have 
resisted the combined. influence of 
these gigantic causes, and remained 
regularly low ? To men of common 
sense, reply is not necessary ; for such 
men know, that before bank-notes 
were invented to perplex and madden 
philosophers, scarcity, or deficient sup~ 
ply, always caused corn or other are 
ticles to be as dear as they were du- 
ring the war. Never since man was 
created, was he deluded by a more abe 
surd and self-evidently false proposi- 
tion, than the one which holds, that 
the high prices of the war were caused 
solely, principally, or in a considera< 
ble degree, by the paper currency. 

If it be true, that variations in supe. 
ply and demand must vary the value 
of currency, as they vary that of goods ; 
it must be equally true that they ope- 
rate on the value of currency in the 
same manner as they operate on that 
of goods, and that they operate on 
gold as well as paper currency. How 
do they affect the value of goods? 
They raise or depress the price, not 
only virtually, but also nominally: 
when they do neither—when the price 
remains unaltered—it is not admitted 
that they have any effect on the value. 
To operate in the same manner on 
currency, they should raise or depress 
its nominal, as well as real, value. 
During the war they operated on the 
guinea precisely as they do on goods ; 
they raised its price nominally, as 
well as virtually ; but on the nominal 
price of the bank-note, they had no 
effect whatever. The variation in su 
ply must, therefore, have raised the 
price of gold, but not depressed that 
of paper, or the doctrine is evidently 
erroneous. 

It is a great argument with the me= 
tallic people, that the South American 
mines caused an advance of prices by 
making money more abundant, inde- 
pendently of any fall in the price of 
bullion. To give this value, it ought 
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to be proved that there was nothing 
else to raise prices. Population in- 
creased in every country, and this of 
necessity raised the price of corn and 
cattle, by causing the supply to be 
more expensive in its anivalien and 
conveyance. London could have cheap 
corn when the richest land adjoining 
it was sufficient for supplying it abun- 
dantly ; but when it had to procure 
a portion of its supply from York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, &c. it was com- 
pelled to raise its price. With this 
rise the currency had nothing to do 
whatever. Throughout Europe the 
mere increase of population was of it- 
self sufficient to cause a continual ad- 
vance in the extremely low prices of 
land and its produce. As population, 
civilization, and wealth, increased, 
trade and manufactures increased ; and 
this necessarily raised the prices of 
various kinds of produce. ‘Taxes in« 
creased, and this necessarily raised 


rices. If the South American mines ~ 


ad never been discovered, it is mat- 
ter of demonstration that the price of 
land, corn, cattle, and most commodi- 
ties, must have risen considerably in 
Europe generally. 

The argument, therefore, is of no 
value. If we admit it, we must like- 
wise admit that with the same cur- 
rency, and with the same supply in 
papers of the precious metals, 

nd, corn, and cattle, would be no 
higher in this country at present, than 
they were when our population did 
not exceed two or three millions. The 
American mines might have some ef- 
fect, but it is clear that without them 
causes existed capable of producing 
the rise of prices. 

We will now endeavour to ascer- 
tain what the actual working of a 
paper currency must be when it is 
not influenced by accidental circum- 
stances. 

Bank-notes, as our readers know; 
are not given away, or sold below their 
nominal value. They are sold or lent 
paey as gold coin is. Those who 

uy or borrow them of the Banks, 
must pay the same price, or repay the 
same sum, which they would do, 
should they buy or borrow gold. The 
are to the community strictly capital, 
and not revenue. In so far as they 
differ from gold in rendering money 
more abundant, they render capital 
more abundant in agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and trade, Into 

Vor. XXIII. 
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these the additional capital which they 
create is all thrown. ‘They only en- 
large individual revenue, by enlarging 
individual capital. ; 

That the individuals who obtain 
this additional capital from the Banks 
in bank-notes, act with it, as they 
would act, were it to consist of gold ; 
and that the additional capital thus 
created by bank-notes, operates on 
prices exactly like other capital, needs 
no proof. No metallic man, even 
though he be composed wholly of 
lead and brass, can deny it. In fact 
the currency philosophers admit, that, 
whatever an abundance of money may 
consist of, it will have the same effect 
on prices. The question, therefore; 
forces itself upon us—how are prices 
affected by capital ? 

In order to give a satisfactory re« 
ply, we must, in the first place, an« 
swer another question—What princi- 
pally governs prices? We will not 
follow the lumping generalizing sys« 
tem of the philosophers, but we will 
examine prices in detail, beginning 
with that of corn. The price of corn 
in such countries as Poland, Russia, 
and Prussia, which produce a large 
surplus, must demonstrably be go- 
verned by the price their corn will 
fetch in the countries to which it 
is exported. If this country were cir- 
cumstanced like those we have na- 
med, no abundance of money could 
raise its corn above the maximum fix- 
ed by foreign markets. If foreign corn 
were admitted into our market dut 
free, no abundance of money 
raise British corn above the maximum 
fixed by the price at which foreign 
corn could be imported. If our mar- 
ket were constantly closed to foreign 
corn, an excess of our own production 
would bring low prices, and a defi- 
ciency high ones. Corn must be main- 


ly governed in its price by supply and 


demand. The producers cannot pos- 
sibly regulate its price at pleasure ; 
it must be high or low according to 
the quantity at market. It is matter 
of proof, that whenever corn was very 
dear, there was a scarcity; and that 
whenever it rose to moderately high 
prices, there was a scanty supply. 
And it is matter of proof, that scarcity 
and short supply always did render it 
more, or less dear, when there were 
no bank-notes, and no abundance of 
money. 

If the agriculturists obtain a large 

2C 
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amount of additional capital through 
bankenotes, how do they employ it? 

bring additional land into cul- 
tivation, buy manure, enlarge their 
stocks of cattle, procure better uten- 
sils, adopt improvements, in a word, 
they employ it in enlarging and eco- 


nomising production to the utmost. 
Now ask the metallic men and econo- 


mists, without mentioning bank-notes, 
what effect this must have on prices, 
and their reply will be, it rust lower 
them. They constantly maintain that 
the want of. capital compels the far- 
mer to produce at the dearest rate, 
that abundance of it is essential for 
enabling him to produce at the cheap- 
est rate, and that the application of 
additional capital to land must enlarge 
production and reduce prices. 

It is matter of notorious fact, that 
the agriculturists employ the money 
they obtain through bank-notes as we 
have stated ; and it is admitted by the 
metallic people, and known to the 
whole world, that by so employing it 
they lower prices. The irresistible 
conclusion is, that bank-notes, instead 
of raising corn, cause it to be cheaper. 

We will now proceed to Manufac- 
tures. What is the primary ruler of 
their prices ? So long as we export, the 
price of cottons, woollens, linens, hard- 
ware, iron, &c. must be pean 
governed by the price which competi- 
tion will suffer us to obtain in foreign 
markets. So long as we have free- 
trade, the price of silks, gloves, &c. 
must be prohibited from rising above 
that at which foreign manufactures 
of a like character can be brought in- 
to the market. 

Proceeding to Merchandise — the 
price of raw cotton, wool, sugar, hemp, 
timber, &c. &c. must be mainly go- 
verned by that which these articles 
bear in foreign countries. 

If the manufacturers obtain a large 
amount of additional capital through 
bank-notes, how do they employ it ? 
They buy raw produce at the cheap- 


est rate, procure machinery, adopt - 


improvements, increase competition, 
enlarge their returns, and reduce 
their rate of profit—in a word, they 
employ it in increasing and econo 
mising production, and in reducing 
prices. 

If the merchants and tradesmen ob- 
tain a large amount of such capital, 
they employ it in filling the market 
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with goods, stimulating production, 
and underselling each other. 

Ask the metallic men and econo- 
mists, without mentioning bank-notes, 
what effect abundance of capital must 
have on manufactures, and their re- 
ply will be—it must enlarge and 
cheapen production, increase competi- 
tion, and create low prices. They uni- 
formly ascribe the cheapness of our ma- 
nufactures in a large degree to capital. 
Ask them the same question with re- 
gard to commerce and trade, and their 
reply will be—it must produce low pri- 
ces ; abundance of capital is essential 
for making the price of everything low. 

Let any man examine the prices of 
manufactures and merchandise seria- 
tim, and he will find that every ar- 
ticle is sold at the lowest price pos- 
sible. The system is almost univer- 
sally acted upon, of selling at the low- 
est rate of profit, and of trusting for 
amount of profit to large returns. No- 
thing could well be sold lower, with- 
out causing loss. It is demonstrable, 
that it is the abundance of capital 
alone, which, by enabling them to buy 
for cash, obtain machinery, make large 
returns, &c., enables them to sell at 
such low prices, and that if they had 
less capital, they would be compelled 
to charge higher prices to gain the 
same amount of yearly profit, and they 
would obtain much higher ones from 
the decrease of competition. 

Incorroboration of what we have said, 
we will glance at the prices of other 
countries, with reference to those of this 
country. Cornin various foreign coun- 
tries is exceedingly cheap, solely be- 
cause they produce a great surplus of 
it, which they cannot sell, save at very 
low prices. It is admitted, that from 
the want of capital, they produce it at 
the dearest rate. Corn is much dearer 
in this country than in most others, 
evidently because we produce no ex- 
cess, because we frequently produce a 
scanty supply, and because we cannot 
import it save at comparatively high 
prices. By means of capital we pro- 
duce it at a cheaper rate in proportion 
than other countries. While corn in 
foreign countries is cheaper than it is 
here, manufactures and merchandise 
have been until lately—taking into 
account duties, &c.—much dearer. 
This dearness has arisen in a great 
degree from the want of money. The 
foreign merchants and tradesmen, as 
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a whole, from the scarcity of money, 
could not import and sell at so cheap 
a rate as our own : the manufacturers, 
from the same cause, had to pay more 
for raw produce ; they could not ob- 
tain machinery, and they could not 
obtain large returns, therefore they 
were compelled tocharge higher prices. 
They have of late increased their ca- 
pital, and this has enabled them to re- 
duce their prices: but still, taking 
everything into account, merchandise 
and manufactures are in general 
cheaper here than in other countries. 

This abundance of money, or capi- 
tal, which gives to this country its 
superiority in respect of cheapness, 
flows from bank-notes. It cannot 
exist without them. If they be de- 
stroyed, a very large part of the capi-< 
tal which is formed by bills must be 
destroyed. If they be destroyed, the 
means of doing business of merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen—put- 
ting out of sight a few of the richest 
—must be diminished one half. This 
abundance of money, which is so loud« 
ly railed against as the parent of dear- 
ness, is, in reality, that abundance of 
capital which is so warmly eulogised 
as the parent of cheapness. ‘The money 
and the capital are the same, a scarcity 
of the one must be a scarcity of the 
other. If the one produce high prices, 
so must the other. 

Thus far we have spoken with re- 
ference to the doctrine, that a paper 
currency must cause prices to be ge- 
nerally high. At times the metallic 
people insist on the truth of this doc- 
trine, and at other times they main- 
tain that such a currency must keep 
prices continually fluctuating between 
the extremes of high and low. Such 
are their gross contradictions. If they 
are to be believed, the capital formed 
by bank-notes is chiefly employed in 
speculation. Leaving this error to the 
contempt of all who know anything 
of business, we will now inquire into 
the nature of speculation. 

A more absurd libel could not well 
be thrown upon our merchants and 
manufacturers, than the doctrine that 
their speculations are only limited by 
their ability to obtain money. Our 
readers are aware that many of the 
most important articles which are 
dealt in by merchants, and used by 
manufacturers, such as corn, cotton, 
sugar, indigo, hemp, &c. &c., are pro- 


duced in the shape of yearly crop ; if 
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the crop of one year fail, the deficiency 
cannot be immediately supplied, but 
must continue until the crop of the 
following year comes to market. The 
quantity of each article consumed in 
the year is known, and the stock of it 
on hand is likewise known with more 
or less of accuracy. If the crop of any 
article be a bad one, or if from the in- 
crease of consumption it be found that 
it will scarcely satisfy demand, the 
article then becomes an object of spe- 
culation, from the probability that its 
price will be higher. Here is one 
cause of speculation. Another cause 
is, the fall of an article to such a price 
as will not pay the cost of production. 
There must be a reasonable prospect 
that the working of supply and de- 
mand, will raise prices exclusive of 
speculation ; without this, the mere 
abundance of money will cause no 
speculation, or at least none to have 
any material effect on prices. 

It follows, that speculation, in ge- 
neral, only operates on a few articles at 
the same period ; frequently it does not 
reach more than one or two. In 1825 
there was no speculation in corn, and 
some other important commodities. 
The speculation in spices arose from 
the short supply—that in cotton arose 
from the belief that there would be a 
great deficiency in the supply—and 
that in tallow and tobacco arose from 
the expectation, that the speculators 
could monopolize the supply, and obe 
tain their own prices. a large im- 

orts of several articles, respecti 

vhich so much has been said, v = 
to a considerable extent consignments, 
and they were in a great measure jus- 
tified by the increase of consumption. 
As to the new companies, they sprung 
from the madness of the time, and 
had nothing to do with general specu- 
lation. Even in that year, the price 
of many articles was not dispropor« 
tionate to the costs of production. 

In 1826, notwithstanding what had 
just taken place, there was much spe~ 
culation in indigo, in consequence of 
the failure of the crop. 

In the present year, money has 
been as abundant in London as it 
ever was known to be, yet there has 
been no speculation except in two or 
three articles. There has been much 
speculation in sugar from the failure 
of the crop ; and it has been active in 
saltpetre, from the uncertainty ree 
specting the continuance of peace. 
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The war comprehended a period 
exceedingly favourable to tion. 
If the crop of corn were bad, there 
was almost a certainty that no quan- 
tity of foreign corn worth mentioning 
could be imported to make up the 
deficiency. In regard to articles im- 
ported, there were the variations of 
supply caused by the war, in addition 
to the general ones caused by differ- 
ence of crops. Some articles could 
often only be obtained by smuggling. 
The events of the war yearly created 
scarcity in one or another; and re- 
peated short crops made corn almost 
constantly an article of speculation ; 
yet, during the war, some articles, 
particularly those produced by our 
colonies, were frequently at losing 
prices ; and a favourable crop brought 
wheat down to 60s. High prices, 
then, could only be obtained when 
supply was deficient, or was likely to 

80. 

If, as was the case in the latter 
part of 1824, and the early part of 
1825, a great increase of consumption 
take place, generally without any cor- 
responding increase in the yearly crop 
of the various kinds of produce, spe- 
culation may then operate on most 
articles at once; but this can only 
happen occasionally. In general, it 
can only operate on one, two, or three 
articles at the same moment. But 
whether it operate on few or many, 
it must, in so far as it raises prices, 
diminish demand and increase sup- 
ply ; in consequence, the advance of 
price it produces can only be of mo- 
mentary duration, unless the scarcity 
which gives it birth continue. If 
this scarcity continue for some years, 

tion, by advancing prices at 
beginning of the term, will cause 
them to be lower on the average of 
it, than they would be were it not to 
exist. 

During the war, the high prices of 
agricultural produce gave a prodigious 
stimulus to its production. As every 
one knows, save the metallic people, 
these high prices, and not loans from 
Country Banks, were the grand cause 
why so many inclosures took place— 
why such a vast portion of new land 
was brought into cultivation—why 
such immense sums were expended 
in increasing the fertility of the whole 
land of the nation—and why the pro- 
duction of corn and cattle was so 
cnormously augmented. Had no ad- 
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vance taken place in price, there would 
have been comparatively no increase 
of production. Had there been no 
speculation whatever, prices would fre- 
7 have been much higher than 
they were ; they would have been 
sometimes lower ; fluctuations in them 
would have been more numerous and 
violent, but on the average they would 
have been higher. Speculation—look- 
ing at the term as a whole—by sup- 
porting them, prevented the efforts to 
enlarge production from being sus- 
pended, and caused the increase of 
produce to be greater. The econo- 
mists assert, that high prices alone 
bring the poorer soils into culture ; 
and this is equivalent to asserting, 
that the high prices of the war were 
the sole cause of bringing a vast ad« 
ditional quantity of corn, &c. into the 
market. It is matter of proof, that 
notwithstanding the increase, there 
was no excess of produce ; that there 
was no accumulation, but, on the 
contrary, one year’s crop only sufficed 
to bring in that of another ; of course, 
had there been no increase, or a small- 
er one, prices would often have been 
much higher though there had been 
no speculation. 

In 1825, the high prices of cotton, 
&c. were only of momentary duration. 
They almost immediately diminished 
consumption, enlarged imports, and 
fell to low ones. The price of one ar- 
ticle fell before that of another reach 
its elevation. ; 

If there were no bank-notes, would 
there be no speculation? Would no 
one be seduced into it by scarcity, and 
the promise of large profits ; or would 
every one be deprived of the means of 
— It must be known to 

, that if this should annihilate the 
smaller speculators, there would be 
left a vast number of rich ones, pos- 
sessed of the means of speculating to 
almost any extent ; and few can need 
informing, that these would always 
speculate whenever they could hope 
to profit by it. Speculation would 
exercise quite as much influence over 
prices, as it exercises at present. 
Through bank-notes, the retailers, 
and traders generally of all descri 
tions, are enabled to hold constantly 
considerably larger stocks than they 
could hold otherwise ; and, in conse- 
quence, there is always a much larger 
stock of commodities in the country 
than there would be, were no such 
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notes in existence. Without the notes, 
the stock of commodities,which is now 
barely sufficient to keep prices at what 
they ought to be, would produce ruin- 
ous glut. The additional stock, thus 
in reality created by the bank-notes, 
makes the deficiency in a failing crop 
of any article much smaller ; and it 
enables the smaller dealers, when 
prices become high, to suspend for 
some time their purchases. If the 
notes multiply speculators, they in an 
equal degree multiply importers and 
holders, prevent combination and mo- 
nopoly, and restrain those who specu 
late from keeping goods more than a 
few weeks from the market. 

At present, if the supply of an ar- 
ticle be likely to be deficient, all the 
dealers in it, great and small, whole- 
sale and retail, stock themselves hea« 
vily with it, before its price is mate 
rially advanced. In consequence, as 
soon as its price gets high, there is 
almost a suspension of demand for 
some weeks; when the demand re- 
vives, it is comparatively small and 
languid ; the smaller speculators are 
compelled to resell for any price they 
can obtain, to meet their payments. 

If there were no bank-notes, the 
stock of commodities in the country 
would be much smaller ; if the crop 
of any commodity should fail, none 
but rich houses could speculate in it 
to any extent. These houses could 
act in concert ; they would in a great 
measure monopolize both the stock 
and the importing ; they could hold 
for almost any time ; there would be 
little temporary suspension of de- 
mand ; and prices would be effec- 
tually under the control of the specu< 
lators. 

Speaking generally, the stock of 
commodities must be proportioned to 
the amount of capital—in proportion 
as the capital is annihilated, in the 
same proportion must the stock be re- 
duced—in proportion as the stock is 
small, and as the people possessed of 
the means to speculate and import are 
few in number, and are able to hold 
what they buy ; in the same propor- 
tion the failure of a crop will produce 
scarcity of any article, and speculation 
will be more frequent, will produce 
more combination and monopoly, and 
will cause high prices to be still high- 
er, and to occur more frequently. 

. What we have said is abundantly 
verified by experience. In countries 
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which have but little capital, like the 
new States of South America; a few 
cargoes of géods are sufficient to glut 
the market ; and variations of price 
are more frequent and violent than 
they are in richer countries. In ge- 
neral, prices have fluctuated more fre- 
quently and violently in the continen- 
tal nations than in this nation. Prices 
here were more variable, and were of 
ten much higher before bank-notes 
were known, than they have ever been 
since. 

From what we have said we hold it 
to be certain,— 

1. That speculation will never cause 
any advance of prices worthy of no 
tice, unless it be generated or aided 
by actual, or apprehended, deficiency 
of supply. 

2. That speculation, in its general 
operation, has not the power to pro- 
duce general high prices. It can only 
raise a very few articles at once, with- 
out affecting, save in a trifling degree, 
other articles. The state of things es- 
sential for enabling it to produce ge 
neral dearness, can only rarely occur, 
and its occurrence is the exception to 
the rule. 

3. That it is impossible for specu- 
lation to make prices high, save for 
the moment, if it be not aided by 
other causes, exclusive of the abun- 
dance of money. 

4. That if there were no bank-notes, 
speculation would operate more fre- 
quently and largely on prices, than it 
does at present ; the occasional high 
prices it produces would be still higher. 

5. That the allegations of the mee 
tallic people, which charge bank-notes 
with being the sole, or main cause, of 
ee by speculation, general 

igh prices, either at intervals, or per« 
manently, are grossly erroneous. 

What we have said refers to the 
natural and general working of a Pa- 
per Currency. Of course, such work« 
ing is not accountable for the effects 
of changes made in the currency by 
law. If any legal measure destroy the 
whole, or a considerable part, of the 
paper currency, it must produce for a 
time, low prices. It destroys a vast 
portion of capital, which cannot be 
replaced. ‘Almost every merchant, 
manufacturer, and trader, finds his 
command over capital very greatly 
contracted. Very many find thems 
selves deprived of the chief part of 
their means of doing business. The 
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aggregate capital - the country a 
its proportion to the aggregate stoc 
of commodities *—intermediate dealers 
and retailers hold smaller stocks—la- 
bour is thrown out of emplo t— 
debts cannot be paid—general poverty 
takes place—consumption is diminish- 
ed—producers and importers are over- 
stocked, forced sales follow, and prices 
pa mat ruinously low. All this is 

uced, not by paper currency or 
Lane currency, but by the change 
of law. 

It is held by the philosophers, that 
the low prices thus produced by plun- 
ging the money transactions of the 
empire into chaos, will always conti- 
nue with a metallic currency. No- 
thing could be more erroneous. It is 
at variance with common sense, and 
it is refuted by the whole of experi- 
ence. If it be true, why are most ar- 
ticles of merchandise and manufac- 
ture, allowing for duties, &c., at all 
times cheaper here than they are in 
countries having a currency almost 
wholly metallic? These low prices 
will continue for perhaps two or three 
vears—they will continue until the 
proportion is restored between the ge- 
neral capital and the general stock of 
commodities ; until the glut vanishes, 
but not longer. 

Those who argue that a metallic 
currency would keep the quarter of 
wheat constantly at or under 40s., and 
the price of other corn and animal food 
equally low, take their stand chiefly 
upon this—corn and animal food were 
thus cheap in former times, with such 
a currency. In former times, when 
the population was one-half less— 
when the consumption of corn and 
animal. food was perhaps two-thirds 
less—when most large places were 
amply supplied with corn and animal 
food, by the best land immediately 
surrounding them—when taxes and 
duties were infinitely lower, and when 
this country, instead of having to im- 
port, produced a large surplus of corn 
and cattle, the price of corn and ani- 
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mal food, with a metallic currency, 
was so and so; ergo the price must be 
at present the same with such a cur. 
rency. A greater blunder could scarce- 
ly be found in the history of argu- 
mentation. 

England does not grow a sufficiency 
of corn for her consumption: she con- 
stantly imports, largely, from Ireland 
and Canada; and, occasionally, from 
foreign countries. Were wheat to 
continue at, or under 40s., and other 
corn to be equally low, a large part of 
her Irish supply would be cut off, and 
a vast portion of her own land would 
be thrown out of cultivation. An im- 
mense part of the corn she consumes, 
could not, by any possibility, be grown 
and brought to market for the prices. 
This, assuming that the Corn Laws 
should remain unaltered, would soon 
make corn dear by scarcity, in spite of 
the metallic currency. England does 
not produce a sufficiency of animal 
food for her consumption : she imports 
largely from Ireland, and, to a certain 
extent, from foreign countries. A re- 
duction of 3d. or 4d. per lb. in the 
price of animal food, would cut off her 
Irish, her foreign, and a very large 
part of her native supply. This would 
soon make animal food dear, in spite 
of the gold. She does not produce a 
sufficiency of butter, cheese, and eggs, 
for her consumption: she imports 
very largely of these, therefore their 
price, whatever the currency may be, 
must be sufficiently high to admit of 
importation. 

We speak thus on the assumption 
that the consumption of corn and ani- 
mal food would not be reduced. If 
the metallic currency should reduce 
such consumption, it would operate 
as a national scourge; for the reduc- 
tion would take place wholly amidst 
the working-classes, and it would flow 
from their penury and hunger. The 
important question therefore arises— 
what effect would the metallic curren- 
cy have on the consumption of corn 
and animal food ? 





* We must here observe in explanation, that the stock of any article must vary 
greatly in the course of the year; if capital were reduced, the stock would vary as 
it does at present, but it would always be smaller; of course, the surplus of each 


year’s crop would be smaller. 


There is frequently a stock of some articles in this 


country, sufficient to supply consumption for some months, when the first of the 


new crop comes to market. 


The same quantity of stock will, in some years, barely 


keep prices from rising, while in others it will produce glut; and this difference in 


its effects is occasioned by variations in the amount of capital. 
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We have already shewn that the 
farmer cannot regulate the price of 
corn ; he is compelled to regulate by 
this price, which is above his control, 


the costs of production. If corn fall, 
he lowers his wages, not because food 
is cheaper, but because he cannot pro- 
duce corn without. The state of other 
countries, and of some parts of the 
United Kingdom, proves, that if the 
price of corn will not permit him to 
give more, he can beat down wages 
until his workmen are compelled to 
feed on potatoes. Two farmers shall 
each take exactly the same quantity 
of land, of exactly the same quality, 
exactly at the same rent: and they 
shall both have exactly the same mar- 
ket. The one shall have one-fifth 
more capital than the other ; and he 
shall have sufficient, while the other 
shall have a deficiency. The one with 
the sufficiency of capital will, with the 
same quantity of labour, have a greater 
surplus of corn and live stock, and will 
have it in his power to give consider~ 
ably higher wages, than the other. 
Plenty of capital enables a farmer to 
keep more live stock, to raise and buy 
more manure, to keep better horses 
and utensils, to choose his time of 
selling, and to get better crops ; and 
it thereby enables him to make a 
greater amount of gross profit, and to 
pay higher wages. If the farmers of 
this country were deficient of capital, 
they would be compelled to pay, with 
the same prices, rents, &c. much lower 
wages. 

The metallic currency, therefore, 
by straitening the farmers for capital, 
would compel them with the same 
prices to lower wages, and it would 
throw a vast portion of labour out of 
employment. A small reduction of 
present wages would place our agri- 
cultural labourers on a potatoe diet. 
A very great reduction would conse- 
quently take place in the consumption 
of corn and animal food ; but, on the 
other hand, the scarcity of capital 
would cause a very great reduction to 
take place in the production of them. 

A plentiful supply of capital ena- 
bles the manufacturer to buy raw 
produce at the cheapest rate, to ma- 
nufacture his goods by means of ma~ 
chinery, &c. at the cheapest rate, and 
to enlarge his returns so far that the 
lowest rate of. profit will repay him. 
The manufacturer of limited capital 
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pays higher for his raw produce ; he 
is com by the want of machinery 


or utensils to produce an inferior ar« 
ticle at greater cost, and his returns 
are so small that a higher rate of pro- 
fit will not repay him. He must have 
labour cheaper than the other to ob- 
tain the same profit from the same 


prices. 

The metallic currency, by contract- 
ing the capital of the manufacturers, 
would compel them with the same 
prices to lower wages, and it would 
throw a large portion of manufactu- 
ring labour out of employment. The 
reduction of general wages, by redue 
cing ready money payments, would 
operate as a farther larger diminution 
of capital. All this would tend to re= 
duce the consumption of corn and ani- 
mal food. The town-working classes, 
however, are in no danger of being 
brought to a potatoe diet, for to them 
potatoes must generally be about as 
dear as bread. 

The falling off in production would, 
perhaps, nearly balance the falling 
off in consumption. At any rate, if 
the latter should be largely reduced, 
the quantity of corn and animal food 
required by the remainder could not 
be produced if wheat were much be- 
low 50s. and if other corn and animal 
food were proportionably cheap. 

With regard to imported merchan- 
dise and manufactures, importing will 
cease if goods cannot be imported withe 
out loss. Depreciation of prices here 
would diminish production abroad, 
Speaking generally, the goods we ime 
port are at all times produced at the 
cheapest rate ; a metallic currency in 
this country could not make them 
cheaper in foreign ones. Such a curs 
rency would make the prices of ime 
ported commodities after the gluthigh- 
er and not lower. 

With regard to our own manufac- 
tures, a metallic currency could ‘not 
cheapen the raw produce from which 
they are fabricated, and it would, by 
creating a scarcity of capital, make 
them dearer rather than otherwise. 

Upon the whole, then, the metallie 
currency, in the first place, would 
cause a general glut, from which 
would flow very low prices ; these low 
prices would be general losing ones, 
and they would very greatly reduce 
production. Then supply would sink 
until it would be exceeded by demand: 
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Then there would be a general scar- 
city ; and then there would be high 
prices and ulation. 

When prices should fall to natural 
ones, corn and animal food would per- 
haps be cheaper ; but they could only 
be rendered so by being taken from 
the reach of a large part of the work- 
ing classes. Merchandise and manu- 
factures would, in general, be dearer. 

From the doctrine that a paper cur- 
rency causes prices to be high by ma- 
king money abundant, proceeds the 
conclusion of the metallic people, that 
the amount of such currency should 
be limited. High prices, they say, 
enlarge imports, diminish exports, 
turn the exchanges against us, and 
banish gold. ‘The fashionable politi- 
cal economy, and the fashionable cur- 
rency creed, are furiously at war with 
each other on almostall points. Accord- 
ing to the economists, everything we 
import must of necessity be paid for, 
directly or a with manufac- 
tures or produce. The export of gold, 
they aver, must increase the export of 
manufactures, because gold must be 
bought with them before it can be ex- 
ported. If this be true, exports must 
always increase with imports. 

What we have said of the working 
of a paper currency applies te this 

int. If high prices enlarge imports 
eiad what is called for by con- 
sumption, a glut ensues which imme- 
diately brings them down again. If 
the enlarged imports are called for by 
consumption, prices must be high, or 
they cannot be obtained. An increase 
of consumption must be produced by 
public prosperity, and it must raise 
prices whether the currency be paper 
or metal. 

If imported goods rise here, they 
rise equally in other countries ; in so 
far as they enter into manufactures, 
they enter as much into foreign ones 
as into our own; their advance of 
price must raise foreign manufactures 
as much as those of this country, 
therefore it cannot injure our export 
of manufactures, or turn the exchan- 
ges against us, so far as concerns this 
export. Our exported manufactures 
cannot be raised beyond what this 
would raise them, except by a greatly 
increased export, or home demand. 
If their price rise so far as to materi- 
ally diminish their export, a glut takes 
place, which immediately brings it 
down again. High prices alone can 
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never produce other than momentary 
injury on the import of manufactures, 
unless the home demand increase so 
as to balance the falling off in exports. 

If a paper currency raise prices, it 
must raise what we import, and what 
we export equally : in respect of price 
alone, it cannot therefore affect the ex 
changes. It cannot raise what we ex- 
port, if the quantity exported be ma- 
terially reduced ; therefore, in respect 
of quantity exported, it cannot mate- 
rially affect the exchanges by reducing 
exports. If it operate unfavourably 
on the exchanges by enlarging imports 
more than exports, it must do so by 
increasing consumption, and it can 
only do this by increasing wealth and 
prosperity. 

But every one knows that the state 
of the exchanges depends mainly on 
other things than prices. Loans are 
made to foreign states, and their 
amount, while in course of transmis- 
sion, is thrown into the exchanges 
against us. Foreign states impose 
higher duties on our manufactures, 
their own manufacturers undersell us, 
they supply themselves with articles 
they previously bought of us, and we 
buy of them various articles in addi 
tion to those we previously bought. 
By these and similar causes, the ba- 
lance of trade is chiefly governed, and 
it cannot be much affected by general 
prices. 

Since the war ended, it has been 
decisively proved that the state of the 
exchanges is not regulated by prices, 
and that low prices are no security 
against the export of gold. The first 
issue of the new gold coinage almost 
immediately disappeared, although 
prices were low. In 1824 and 1825, 
prices were not generally high ; those 
of corn were only remunerating ones ; 
and those of various important articles 
were not higher than they had been 
in former years. In 1827, prices were 


so low as to be losing ones ; those of 


corn especially subjected the farmers 
to heavy losses ; but still the exchan- 
ges turned against us. - As corn fell, 
the export of gold increased. 

The metallic people here stand in 
reality on the monstrous proposition, 
that currency and prices havea direct- 
ly opposite effect in this country to 
what they have in foreign countries. 
High prices in England diminish ex- 
ports ; high prices in foreign nations 
increase exports ; the dearer silks, 
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wines, corn, tallow, hemp, &c. are in 
France, Germany, and Russia, the 


greater will be the export of them. 
Rising and high prices in England 
must cause an export of gold ; rising 
and high prices in pe nations must 
cause an import of gold ; the higher 
prices are in France, Germany, &c. 
the greater will be the influx of gold 
into these countries. The metallic 
people, we say, in reality, affirm this 
monstrous proposition, and it proves 
that they are unworthy of being lis- 
tened to. 

The philosophers in consequence in- 
sist that the amount of paper currenc 
ought to be limited, to prevent hig 
prices. Our.readers will bear in mind 
that their limit refers, not to quality, 
but toamount. It is to prevent the 
aggregate paper currency from being 
too great in amount, without any re- 
gard to the solidity of the Banks. Now 
what is their limit? It prohibits the 
Banks from issuing notes under the 
value of five pounds, and it compels 
them to pay their notes in gold on de- 
mand. ‘This is an excellent limit in 
respect of quality, but it is almost 
worthless in respect of amount. The 
Bank of England has liberty to issue 
notes to any amount. The Country 
Banks may multiply themselves to any 
extent. If there be 600 of them which 
issue £30,000,000 in notes ; 300 more 
may commence and issue £15,000,000 
in addition ; and there is nothing in 
law to prevent it. 

If gold begin to leave the country, 
it is to be o— as a proof that 
prices are too high, and the currency 
is excessive. No inquiry is to be made 
whether there be any other cause— 
whether loans are travelling to other 
states, or Government is exporting 
gold, or a great demand for gold has 
been created abroad, or a bad harvest 
has made a large import of corn ne- 
cessary, or anything else has taken 
place to turn the exchanges—but the 
Banks are immediately to draw in 
their notes to beat down prices. Prices 
and bank-notes may not have the 
smallest share in causing the export 
of gold, but, nevertheless, they must 
bear the whole blame. Prices may be 
losing ones, but still they must be re- 
duced. 

The Banks, therefore, are immediate 
ly to set to work to beat down prices. 
How are they to accomplish it? The 
Bank of England is suddenly to con- 
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tract its discounting ; and in addition 
to this it is to pour a mass of Exche- 
quer bills into the market: in other 
words it is to absorb all the loose mo- 
ney possible, lest the bills it refuses 
should be discounted elsewhere. It is 
to create a ruinous scarcity of money. 
The London and Country Banks are 
suddenly to contract discounting and 
accommodation. The merchants who 
have goods arriving and to arrive, and 
the manufacturers and tradesmen who 
have stocked themselves heavily, in 
the expectation of receiving the ac- 
customed aid from the Banks, sud< 
denly find themselves deprived of it, 
not henmned their security is unsafe, 
but because gold is exported. Those 
who want to buy, suddenly find them- 
selves deprived of their accustomed 
means of buying, not because their 
security is unsafe, but because gold is 
exported. Holders are overloaded, and 
buyers are kept out of the market. 
Stagnation takes place, forced sales 
follow, and then prices are brought 
down. 

This is the process. If the Banks 
cannot compel holders to sell at a loss 
by depriving them of their wonted 
accommodation, they cannot reduce 
prices. In the first place, the whole 
community is plunged into losses, and 
business is in a great measure suse 
pended. This necessarily produces 
numberless bankruptcies, prices fall 
further, and the working classes are 
overwhelmed with distress. The Banks 
began the mischief, and now they bes 
come its victims. The scarcRy of mo- 
ney and badness of trade oT them 
of balances of account and deposits, 
confidence is destroyed, and a general 
run commences upon them, partly for 
gold and partly from doubts of their 
stability. This increases public suf 
fering, until the nation is filled with 
ruin and distress. 

And now what evils does the export 
of gold produce, that this horrible ex- 
pedient is resorted to for its preven- 
tion? None worth speaking of. If 
the Banks should not contract their 
issues in the least, a few weeks or 
months would convert the export of 
gold into an import, in so far as prices 
are concerned, If in the interim all 


the gold leave the country, business 
can be carried on as well without, as 
with it. 
If the Bank of England had not 
contracted its issues previously to the 
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panic, would not prices have fallen? 
Laat would have fallen, but they 
w have fallen in detail and gra- 
dually, without producing, speaking 
comparatively, much injury. There 
was a stock of commodities sufficient- 
ly heavy for reducing them. The 
Bank spread the alarm, by drawing 
in its notes ; the conviction was pro- 
duced pos prices must fall; and a 
vague idea took possession of the pub- 
lie mind, that the nation aan be 
ruined by the loss of its gold. A very 
large part of the evil was produced 
solely by the run for gold. If cash 
payments had been suspended when 
the for money began, there 
would have been comparatively but 
little run upon the Banks, scarcity of 
money, bankruptcy, and distress. The 
run upon the Banks was occasioned, 
in a large degree, not by doubts of 
their solvency, but by a desire to pos 
sess the gold. Those who joined in 
the run merely to obtain the gold, 
had no use for it. They were actu- 
ated by ignorant groundless alarm ; 
they kept the gold in idleness for a 
few weeks, and then they parted with 
it. They thus jointly abstracted an 
enormous mass of capital from trade 
and manufactures, to the incalculable 
injury of the country, without de- 
riving the least benefit from it. 

If cash payments had been suspend. 
ed, as we have said, prices would still 
have fallen sufficiently, but they would 
have fallen slowly. The mass of ca- 

ital which was called in from the 
merely to be hoarded, would 
have remained with them to support 
the holders of goods. The season for 
large sages was passing away, and 
that for large exports was approach- 
ing. In a very short time the ex- 
changes would have taken a favour- 
able turn, and an import of gold 
would have taken place, while the 
country would have escaped a very 
part of the ruin and misery 
which befell it. 

This expedient of the metallic peo- 
ple is the most exquisite and perfect 
one that human ingenuity could de- 
vise for re-plunging the country into 
ruin and suffering, as often as it may 
be able to emerge from them. A few 
months of public prosperity are pretty 
sure, particularly under the free-trade 
system, to produce in the latter part 
of the year an export of gold. The 
newspapers instantly raise the cla« 
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mour—the Banks pull in their notes 
—the capitalists call from the Banks 
their money—the run begins—and 
the country is speedily filled with 
bankruptcy and distress. All this 
takes place without any valid reason ; 
it takes place merely to keep that gold 
in the country which is not wanted 
for use, and which, if nothing were 
done, would soon return after being 
exported. It matters not how prose 
perous agriculture, trade, and manue 
factures, may be,—their prosperity 
must be destroyed solely because use 
less gold is exported. 

These are some of the doctrines 
which have placed the Country Banks 
in their present situation. The latter, 
by the suppression of their small notes, 
and the establishment of the Branch 
Banks, are to be deprived of all lead- 
ing influence over the currency ; and 
the currency is to be placed under the 
control of the Bank of England. The 
Bank religiously acts on the doctrine, 
that its issues ought to be regulated 
by the exchanges; and, of course, 
whenever the latter are unfavourable, 
it will contract the currency through 
out the country at the same moment 
to bring down prices. A more mis- 
chievous and ruinous power it could 
not possess. 

We will now glance at the general 
character of the Country Banks, 

In a former Article, entitled Public 
Distress, we called the country bank- 
ers “‘ a body of men second to none 
in integrity, respectability, and claims 
upon the gratitude of the country.” 
We repeat it here. Speaking of them 
generally, they are men of great opu« 
lence. The partners of almost every 
Bank possess among them landed pro- 
perty of great value. In general, each 
Bank, looked at with reference to its 
engagements, is solid and wealthy. 
Exceptions there are ; it is not in the 
nature of things, that 600 or 800 esta- 
blishments, situated in different parts, 
doing business in different circum- 
stances, and having different means of 
making profit, should be equally rich. 
Many Banks exist in places where a 
large capital cannot be employed, and 
large profits cannot be made ; a Bank 
may commence with abundant pro- 
perty, and through losses, or the with- 
drawal of partners, become weak and 
insecure. But the exceptions are few, 
and they consist chiefly of Banks 
which possessed sufficient property 
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when first established. A new Bank 
cannot ange to obtain. connexions suf- 


ficient to keep it in being, if it be not 
known to be reasonably wealthy. As 
to the trash which has been propaga 
ted, that Banks are established in the 
country by swindlers, men destitute 
of property, &c. &c. it is beneath con- 
tempt. 

Putting aside runs, the legitimate 
business of a Country Bank is attend- 
ed with little risk and expense. It has 
nothing to do with speculative buying 
and selling. If the Bank lend money, 
it lends on good information and se- 
curity ; and nothing but bad manage- 
ment can make it lose much by bad 
debts. Its profits are fixed and cer- 
tain. Ifit act with moderate prudence, 
it is scarcely possible for its own bu- 
siness to render it insolvent, or to di- 
minish its property. 

We have known various Country 
Banks fail, but we never knew one 
that failed through losses caused by 
its legitimate banking business. The 
partners in one were perhaps mer- 
chants, as well as bankers ; and their 
mercantile transactions ruined them, 
while their Bank was highly prosper- 
ous. The monied partner of another, 
was perhaps extensively engaged in 
trade, and his trade rendered him in- 
solvent, while the Bank gave him a 
handsome revenue. The partners of 
a third, perhaps, lost their property by 
some wild speculation in corn or some 
other article, while their Bank flou- 
rished. We believe it will be gene- 
rally found, that if a Bank fail from 
any other cause than unwarrantable 
run, it fails from trafficking and spe- 
culation in matters having no con- 
nexion with its legitimate banking 
business. 

What suggestion does this furnish 

‘towards increasing the stability of the 
Banks? This—every banker ought to 
be strictly bound from entering into 
trade and manufactures, and from en- 
gaging in trading speculations; he 
ought to be strictly confined to his 
business as a banker. When its failure 
brings such heavy evils on the come 
munity, a Bank ought to be prohibit- 
ed to the utmost from plunging into 
perils which do not in any way flow 
from its own business. Much has 
been said in favour of increasing the 
number of partners in the Banks, as 
a means of increasing their wealth and 
solidity. We are ourselves friendly to 
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joint-stock Barks, less from their 
greater wealth, than because their na= 
ture protects them, in a great mea- 
sure, from being injured by specula- 
tion. But we are not sure that any 
increase of partners in the Countr 

Banks would yield material benefit. 

An increase of partners would bring 
to a Bank no increase of regular bu 
siness worth mentioning. Many Banks 
are so situated, that no increase of ca- 
pital could gain them new accounts, 
or enable them to put out more notes. 
The additional capital gained from its 
new partners by a Bank, would, per- 
haps, lead it into speculation, and cause 
it to be more insecure. 

Such trafficking and speculation as 
we have named, and unwarrantable 
run, form almost the only causes which 
ruin Banks. If they could be protect~ 
ed from these, they would rarely fail. 
We have already spoken of a remedy 
for the first cause, and we will now 
speak of one for the second. We do 
not mean, by unwarrantable run, a 
run which occasionally takes place on 
a single Bank, from well-founded 
doubts of its stability; we mean an 
almost general run, like that of 1825, 
arising from groundless fears, and ere 
roneous opinions, 

Without a moment’s notice, a de- 
mand is made upon a Bank for the 
payment of its notes, balances, and 
deposits, in gold. It is scarcely in the 
nature of things, that the most opue 
lent one should be prepared to meet 
such a demand, particularly as three 
or four days are necessary for enabling 
many of the Banks to communicate 
with London. The Bank has lent the 
deposits, value of the notes, &c. and 
cannot immediately recall the amount ; 
it bas land, but this is not available ; it 
has bills, &c. which it sends to Lon- 
don to buy gold with, but there is a 
run on most of the Banks for gold, 
the London Banks are pressed, the 
Bank of England cannot provide gold 
with sufficient rapidity, and the bills 
are refused on the excuse that confi- 
dence is destroyed. The Bank has 
funded property which has just fallen 
very greatly in consequence of the 
run, but which it is compelled to sell 
ata very heavy loss. The run causes 
it a loss, from first to last, of some 
thousands. Perhaps it becomes bank- 
rupt with property sufficient to pay 
30s. or 40s. in the pound: then a 
handsome fortune is wasted in law 
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and other expenses, bad management 
of assignees, forced sales of land, &c. 
in bad times, &c. &c. until the eredi- 
tors, after waiting a year or two, can 
not obtain 20s. in the pound. 

Putting out of sight general runs, 
like that of 1825, Bank failures are 
of rare occurrence. The failure of 
one Bank, or of a couple of Banks, in 
a year, is not felt by the community 
at large. Even the solitary failures, 
which take place between general 


Yuns, are often caused by these runs ; 


the Bank gets so much weakened by 
the general run, that it cannot re- 
cover itself; and after struggling for 
a year or two, it sinks. 

No one can need convincing, that 
the Banks ought to be protected to the 
utmost from these runs, for the sake 
of the community. Bank-notes ought 
to be convertible into gold on de- 
mand, so long as the gold is wanted 
for use, and the community at large is 


‘not injured. Here the line should be 


drawn. The moment the probability 
appears, that a general run will take 
place on the Banks for gold, not for 
use, but to lock it up in idleness for 
a few weeks, from groundless fears, 
cash payments should be suspended. 
The suspension need not continue 
longer than a month or two: not a 
soul would be injured by it, and it 
would yield incalculable benefit to the 
community. Bank-notes would still 
be generally convertible into gold on 
demand ; the suspension would only 
create an occasional exception to the 


-general rule. During its continuance, 


Country bank-notes ought to be pay- 
able on demand in notes of the Bank 
of England. 

This would protect the Banks from 
general run, merely for the sake of 


With regard to general run, cau- 
sed by panic and the destruction of 
confidence, the Bank of England 
would have no difficulty in providing 
the Country Banks with notes, if re- 
lieved for the time from the obliga- 
tion of paying in gold. The Govern- 
ment ought to stand forward prompt- 
ly, and throw its shield over the 
Banks ; it ought to lend liberally to 
every Bank, which could offer fair 
security in land, stock, bills, &c. 
By this the Banks would be protected 
from loss ; they would be able, with- 
out making any material sacrifice, to 
provide Bank of England notes in 


abundance to meet the demands upon 
them. _It would be far better for the 
Treasury to lose a few thousands, 
than for the community to lose what 
it lost from the run in 1825. But if 
the Treasury should lose a few thous 
sands by the Banks, it would gain far 
more by the revenue. We must not 
be mistaken ; we are calling for the 
interference of Government in eases 
of general run only ; and we are only 
calling for it, in order that it may 
avert an immense mass of natioral 
calamity and distress. By supporting 
the Banks, Government would ren- 
der the most efficient support to trade 
and manufactures. 

To the scheme of compelling the 
Banks to give security to Government 
for the amount of the notes they issue, 
we are strongly opposed. It gives to 
one part of a Bank’s creditors a most 
unjust advantage over the other part. 
The evils which flow from the failure 
of a Bank consist in but a small de- 
gree of the loss they occasion to the 
holders of its notes. The poorer part 
of the working classes seldom have a 
bank-note in their possession longer 
than a few hours; and if the small 
notes be suppressed, they will scarce 
ly ever hold a bank-note. The curs 
rency of a town or district generally 
consists of the notes of several Banks, 
so that, if one fail, its notes form only 
part of the money which traders hap 
pen to hold. The loss sustained by 
the holding of notes is shared amidst 
a great number of individuals, and 
only a few suffer from it severely. 
The great losers are those who keep 
accounts with a Bank, and have in it 
balances and deposits; through the 
losses sustained by these, the working 
classes lose, by being deprived of em« 
ployment. The scheme we have mens 
tioned, by paying the least sufferet? 
in full, would pay scarcely anything 
to the greatest. Suppose a Bank 
should fail, and owe in notes £40,000, 
and in other ways £80,000, and should 
have assets to pay 10s. in the pound, 
the note holders would get 20s. in the 
pound, and the other creditors only 
5s. The man holding a five pound 
note, which he could lose without ins 
jury, would be paid in full; but the 
owner of a balance or deposit of £500, 
or £5000, whom the loss would ruin, 
would only receive one-fourth of his 
money. 

The suppression of small notes will 
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be worthless in protecting the Banks 
from run ; this was abundantly pro- 
ved in 1825, by the failure of the Lon- 
don Banks. It will deprive the Banks 
of a considerable part of their profits, 
and, in consequence, take away the 
inducement for rich men to become 
partners in them; it will thus dimi- 
nish their solidity. As a measure for 
preventing high prices and specula- 
tion, it is destitute of efficacy. It will 
deprive the smaller merchants, manu- 
facturers, and tradesmen, of a large 

art of their means of doing business ; 
it will do grievous injury to trade and 
manufactures ; but, in its general ope- 
ration, it will favour speculation and 
high prices. A manufacturer, by 
means of additional capital, may do 
twice the business in one year which 
he did in a previous one, without 
raising his prices in the least; and 
the country, as a whole, may, by ad- 
ditional capital, double its business, 
and even reduce its prices. Nothing 
ever contributed more powerfully to 
bring down the monopoly-prices of 
capitalists, than bank-notes. The 
suppression is a most uncalled for and 
pernicious measure. 

Of the Bank of England, as what it 
has been, we have nothing to say but 
praise; but we protest against its 
Branches. We wish it to flourish, as 
it has flourished, the head, friend, 
and supporter of the Country Banks ; 
but not their rival, enemy, and de- 
stroyer. As to what is said of the 
formation of some rival National Bank, 
we hope the country will never see 
any such establishment. It would be 
a fearful thing for the community, 
were many millions of the paper cur- 
rency issued by an unwieldy Bank, 
having its funds, stability, and ma- 
nagement beyond the inspection and 
@ontrol of Government. Such com- 
petition and rivalry amidst Banks can 
never yield anything but injury to 
both them and the empire. 

We cannot conclude, without offer- 
ing our thanks to the Country Banker 
who has favoured us with his friendly 
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and sensible communications. On 
the point of security he will see he 
had mistaken us. We are aware of 
the difficulties in which his brethren 
were involved when they were sacri« 
ficed ; but we still think they ought, 
even without hope, to have vindicated 
their character, and asserted their 
rights. John Bull is mightily eccen- 
tric, and he is, moreover; vastly un« 
manageable when the fit is on him ; 
but, nevertheless, he loves from his 
heart truth, and right, and justice. We 
did not mean that the competition be- 
tween the Branch Banks and the Couns 
try ones was one of equality. We 
said it was a competition like that to 
which the silk manufacturers and 
ship-owners had been exposed, viz. 
one that gave advantages to the one 
side, ruinous to the other. We thought 
the country bankers acted most indis- 
creetly in alluding, as a body, to what 
they called ‘ liberal and enlightened 
principles of trade.” They knew that 
these principles were matter of con- 
troversy, and that the application of 
them was on the point of being carried 
from its trifling beginnings, to the 
vital question of agriculture. It was 
not for them to travel out of their 
case, or to give offence to the only 
men likely to befriend them in Pars 
liament. 

What we said was not, however, 
intended, or calculated, to deprive the 
country bankers of friends ; and, we 
are pretty sure, they will not suffer 
from what we have written. They 
will, we even think, profit from it, if 
anything we have said cause them, 
in their future proceedings, to confine 
themselves strictly to their own ques- 
tion. To men like our respectable 
and able correspondent, our admoni- 
tion does not apply. He is a man of 
the right stamp; and we heartily 
wish that all his brethren, and not 
them alone, but all our fellow sub« 
jects, were of his opinions. ‘The em- 
pire would then soon regain its wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness. 
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CLASS 1X. 


Fairies, Brownies, and Witches. 


By tHe Ettrick SHEPHERD. 


Iw this class of my pastoral legends, 
I must take a date, in some instances, 
a century earlier than the generality 
of those of the other classes, and de- 
scribe a state of manners more primi- 
tive and visionary than any I have 
witnessed, simple and romantic as 
these have been ; and I must likewise 
relate scenes so far out of the way of 
usual events, that the sophisticated 
gloss and polish thrown over the mo- 
dern philosophic mind, may feel taint- 
ed by such antiquated breathings of 
superstition. Nevertheless, be it mine 
to cherish the visions that have been, 
as well as the hope of visions yet in 
reserve, far in the ocean of eternity, 
beyond the stars and the sun. For, 
after all, what is the soul of man with- 
out these? What but a cold phleg- 
matic influence, so inclosed within 
the walls of modern scepticism, as 
scarcely to be envied by the spirits of 
the beasts that perish ? 

However, as all my legends hitherto 
have been founded on facts, or are of 
themselves traditionary tales that seem 
originally to have been foundedon facts, 
I should never have thought of putting 
the antiquated and visionary tales of 
my friends, the Fairies and Brownies, 
among them, had it not been for the 
late advice of a highly valued friend, 
who held it as indispensable, that 
these most popular of all traditions 
by the shepherd’s ingle-side, should 
have a place in his Calendar. At all 
events, I pledge myself to relate no- 
thing that has not been handed down 
to me by tradition. How these tradi- 
tions have originated, I leave to the 
professors of moral philosophy, in 
their definitions of pneumatology, to 
determine. 

The foilowing incidents are related 
as having occurred at a shepherd’s 
house, not a hundred miles from St 
Mary’s Loch ; but, as the descendants 
. of one of the families still reside in 


> the vicinity, I deem it requisite to use 


ames which cannot be recognised, 
fave by those who have heard the 
stery. 


‘ 


John Allanson, the farmer’s son of 
Inverlawn, was a handsome, roving, 
and incautious young man, enthusi- 
astic, amorous, and fond of adventure, 
and one who could hardly be said to 
fear the face of either man, woman, 
or spirit. Among other love advene 
tures, he fell a-courting Mary Burnet, 
of Kirkstyle, a most lovely and inno« 
cent maiden, and one who had been 
bred up in rural simplicity. She 
loved him, but yet she was afraid of 
him ; and though she had no objec« 
tion to meeting with him among 
others as oft as convenient, yet she 
carefully avoided meeting him alone, 
though often and earnestly urged to 
it. One day, the sinful young man, 
finding an opportunity, at Our Lady’s 
Chapel, after mass, urged his suit for 
a private meeting so ardently, and 
with so many vows of love and sacred 
esteem, that poor Mary was won; at 
least so far won, as to promise, that 


ao she would come and meet 


im. 

The trysting place was a little green 
sequestered spot, on the very verge of 
the lake, well known to many an 
angler, and to none better than the 
writer of this old tale; and the set 
time when the King’s Elwand (now 
foolishly termed the Belt of Orion) 
set his first golden knob above the 
hill. Allanson came too early; for 
his heart yearned to clasp his beloved 
Mary all alone; and he watched the 
evening autumnal sky with such 
eagernessand devotion, thathethought 
every little star that arose in the south- 
east the top knob of the King’s El- 
wand ; but no second one following in 
the regular time, he began to think the 
GowdenE]wand was lost for thatnight, 
or withheld by some spiteful angel, 
out of envy at the abundance of his 
promised enjoyment. The Elwand did 
at last arise in good earnest, and then 
the youth, with a heart palpitating 
with agitation, had nothing for it but 
to watch the heathery brow by which 
bonny Mary Burnet was to descent. 
No Mary Burnet made her appears 
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ance, even although the King’s El- 
wand had now measured its own equi- 
a length five or six times up the 
ift. : 

Young Allanson now felt all the 
most poignant miseries of disappoint 
ment ; and, as the story goes, uttered 
in his heart some unhallowed wish, 
and even repeated it so often, as to 
give the vagrant spirits of the wild a 
malicious interest in the event. He 
wished that some witch or fairy would 
influence his Mary to come to him in 
spite of her, maidenly scruples and 
overstrained delicacy. In short, it is 
deemed that he wished to have her 
there, by whatever means or agency. 

This wish was thrice repeated with 
all the energy of disappointed love. It 
was thrice repeated, and no more, 
when, behold, Mary appeared on the 
brae, with wild and eccentric motions, 
speeding to the appointed place. Al- 
Janson’s enthusiasm, or rather excites 
ment, seems to have been more than 
he was able to bear, as he instantly 
became delirious with joy, and al- 
ways professed that he could remem- 
ber nothing of their first meeting, 
save that Mary remained silent, and 
spoke not a word, neither good nor 
bad. He had no doubt, he said, 
that his words and actions both were 
extravagant; but he had no con- 
ception that they could be anything 
but respectful; yet, for all that, Mary, 
who had never uttered a word, fell a- 
sobbing and weeping, refusing to be 
comforted. This melting tenderness 
the youth had not construed aright ; 
for, on offering some further blandish- 
ments, the maid uttered a piercing 
shriek, sprung up, and ran from him 
with amazing speed. 

At this part of the loch, which, as 
I said, is well known to many, the 
shore is overhung by a precipitous cliff, 
of no great height, but still inaccessi- 
ble, either from above or below. Save 
in a great drought, the water comes 
to within a yard of the bottom of this 
cliff, and the intermediate space is filled 
with rough unshapely pieces of rock 
fallen from above. Along this nar- 
row and rude space, hardly passable 
by the angler at noon, did Mary bound 
with the swiftness of a kid, although 
surrounded with darkness. Her lover, 
pursuing with all his energy, called 
out, Mary! Mary! my dear Mary, 


stop and speak with me, I'll conduct 
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you home, or anywhere you please, 
but do not run from me. Stop, my 
dearest Mary—stop !” 

Mary would not stop ; but ran on 
till, coming to a little cliff that jutted 
into the lake, round which there was 
no passage, and, perceiving that her 
lover would there overtake her, she 
uttered another shriek, and plunged 
into the lake. The loud sound of her 
fall into the still lake rung in the 
young man’s ears like the knell of 
death ; and if before he was crazed 
with love, he was now as much so 
with despair. He saw her floating 
lightly away from the shore towards 
the deepest part of the loch; but, in 
a short time, she began to sink, and 
gradually disappeared, without utters 
ing a throb or acry. A good while pre- 
vious to this, Allanson had flung off 
his bonnet, shoes, and coat, and 
plunged in after the treasure of his 
soul. He swam to the place where 
she disappeared ; but there was neither 
boil nor gurgle on the water, nor even 
a bell of departing breath, to mark 
the place where his beloved had sunk.. 
Being strangely impressed, at that 
trying moment, either to live or die 
with her, he tried to dive, in hopes 
either to bring her up or to die in her 
arms ; and he thought of their being 
so found on the shore of the lake with 
a melancholy satisfaction ; but by no 
effort of his could he reach the bote 
tom, nor knew he what distance he 
was still from it. With an exhausted. 
frame, and a despairing heart, he was 
obliged again to seek the shore, and, 
dripping wet as he was, and half 
naked, i ran to her father’s house 
with the woful tidings. Everything 
there was quiet. The old shepherd’s 
family, of whom Mary was the young- 
est, and sole daughter, were all sunk 
in quiet repose ; and oh how the dis-« 
tracted lover wept at the thoughts of 
wakening them to hear the doleful 
tidings! But waken them he must; 
so, going to the little window close b 
the goodman’s bed, he called, in a 
melancholy tone, ‘‘ Andrew ! Andrew 
Burnet, are you waking ?” 

* Troth, man, I think I be; or, at 
Ieast, I’m half-an’-half. What hast 
thou to say to auld Andrew Burnet at 
this time o’ night ?” 

‘* Are you waking, I say ?” 

** Gudewife, am I waking? Because 


if I be, tell that stravaiger sae. He'll 
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maybe syhy word for it, for mine 
he winna tak’.” 

‘** O Andrew, none of your humour 
to-night ;—I bring you tidings the 
most woful, the most dismal, the 
most heart-rending, that ever were 
brought to an honest man’s door.” 

“ To his window, you mean,” 
cried Andrew, bolting out of bed, and 
proceeding to the door. “ Gude 
sauff us, man, come in, whaever you 
be, an’ tell us your tidings face to 
face; an’ then we'll can better judge 
of the truth of them. If they be in 
concord wi’ your voice, they are 
melancholy indeed. Have the reavers 
come, and are our kye driven?” 

«Oh, alas! waur than that—a thou- 
sand times waur than that! Your 
daughter—your dear beloved and 
only daughter, Mary—” 

‘* What of Mary ?” cried the gude- 
man. ‘* What of Mary?” cried her 
mother, shuddering and groaning with 
terror; and at the same time she 
kindled a light. 

The sight of their neighbour, half- 
naked, and dripping with wet, and 
madness and despair in his looks, 
sent a chillness to their hearts, that 
held them in silence, and they were 
unable to utter a word, till he went on 
thus—“ Mary is gone; your darling 
and mine is lost, and sleeps this night 
in a watery grave,—and I have been 
her destroyer.” 

© Thou art mad, John Allanson,” 
said the old man, vehemently, “ raving 
mad ; at least I hope so. Wicked 
as thou art, thou hadst not a heart to 
kill my dear child. O yes, you are 
mad—God be thanked, you are mad. 
I see it in your looks and whole de- 
meanour. Heaven be praised, you are 
mad! You are mad, but you'll get 
better again. But what do I say?” 
continued he, as recollecting himself, 
—‘ We can soon convince our own 
senses. Wife, lead the way to our 
daughter’s bed.” 

With a heart throbbing with terror 
and dismay, old Jean Linton led the 
way to Mary’s chamber, followed by 
the two men, who were eagerly gazing, 
one over each of her shoulders. Mary’s 
little apartment was in the farther 
end of the long narrow cottage; and 
as soon as they entered it, they per- 
ceived a form lying on the bed, with 
the bed-clothes drawn over its head ; 
and on the lid of Mary’s little chest, 
that stood at the bed-side, her clothes 
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were lying neatly folded, as they 
wont to be. Hope seemed to dawn 
on the faces of the two old people 
when they beheld this, but the lover’s 
heart sunk still deeper in despair. 
The father called her name, but the 
form on the bed returned no answer ; 
however, they all heard distinctly the 
sobs, as of one weeping. The old man 
then ventured to pull down the clothes 
from her face ; and, strange to say, 
there indeed lay Mary Burnet, drown. 
ed in tears, ay apparently nowise 
surprised at the ghastly appearance 
of the three naked figures. Allanson 
oe for breath, for he remained 
still incredulous. He touched her 
clothes—he lifted her robes one by 
one,—and all of them were dry, neat, 
and clean, and had no appearance of 
having sunk in tlie lake, 

There can be no doubt that Allans 
son was confounded by the strange 
event that had befallen him, and felt 
like one struggling with a frightful 
vision, or some energy beyond the 
power of man to comprehend. Ne- 
vertheless, the assurance that Mary 
was there in life, weeping although 
she was, put him once more beside 
himself with joy ; and he kneeled at 
her bedside, beseeching but to kiss her 
hand. She, however, repulsed him 
with disdain, uttering these words 
with great emphasis—“ You are a 
bad man, John Allanson, and I ene 
treat you to go out of my sight. The 
sufferings that 1 have undergone this 
night, have been beyond the power of 
flesh and blood to endure; and by 
some cursed agency of yours have 
these sufferings been brought about. 
I therefore pray you, in His name, 
whose law you have transgressed, to 
depart out of my sight.” 

Wholly overcome by conflicting 
passions, by circumstances so contrar 
to one another, and so discordant wit 
everything either in the works of Na- 
ture or Providence, the young man 
could do nothing but stand like a ri- 
gid statue, with his hands lifted up, 
and his visage like that of a corpse, 
until led away by the two old peo- 
ple from their daughter’s apartment. 
They then lighted up a fire to dry 
him, and began to question him with 
the most intense curiosity ; but they 
could elicit nothing from him, but 
the most disjointed exclamations— 
such as, ** Lord in Heaven, what can 
be the meaning of this!” And at other 
it 
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times—“ It is all the enchantment of 
the devil; the evil spirits have got 
dominion over me !” 

Finding they could make nothing 
of him, they began to form conjectures 
of their own. Jane affirmed that it 
had been the Mermaid of the loch that 
had come to him in Mary’s shape, to 
allure him to his destruction ; * and 
he had muckle reason to be thankful 
that he had keepit in some bounds o’ 
decency wi’ her, else he wad hae been 
miserable through life, an’ a thousand 
times waur through eternity.” 

But Andrew Burnet, setting his 
bonnet to one side, and raising his 
left hand to a level with that, so that 
he might have full scope to motion 
and flourish with it, suiting his action 
to his words, thus began, with a face 
of sapience never to be excelled :-— 

“ Gudewife, it doth strike me that 
thou art very wide of the mark. It 
must have been a spirit of a great deal 
higher quality than a meer-maiden, 
who played this ex-tra- drdinary prank. 
The meer-maiden is not a spirit, but 
a beastly serisitive creature, with a 
malicious spirit within it. Now, what 
influence could a cauld clatch of a 
creature like that, wi’ a tail like a great 
saumont-fish, hae ower our bairn, ei- 
ther to make her happy or unhappy ? 
Or where could it borrow her claes, 
Jean? Tell me that. Na, na, Jean 
Linton, depend on it, the spirit that 
courtit wi’ poor sinfu’ Jock there, has 
been a fairy ; but whether a good ane 
or an ill ane, it is hard to determine.” 

How long Andrew’s disquisition 
might have lasted, will never be 
known, for it was interrupted by the 
young man falling into a fit of trem- 

ling that was fearful to look at, and 
threatened soon to terminate his ex- 
istence. Jean ran for the family cor- 
dial, observing, by the way, that 
“‘ though he was a wicked person, he 
was still a fellow-creature, and might 
live to repent ;” and influenced by 
this spark of genuine humanity, she 
made him swallow two horn-spoon- 
fuls of strong aquavite, while An- 
drew brought out his best Sunday 
shirt, and put it on him in place of 
his wet one. Then putting a piece of 
scarlet thread cated each wrist, and 


taking a strong rowan-tree staff in his 
hand, he conveyed his trembling and 
astonished guest home, giving him at 
parting this, sage advice :— 

Vor. XXIII. 
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“* T’ll tell you what it is; Jock Al- 
lanson,—ye hae run a near risk 0’ 
perdition, an’ escaping that for the 

resent, o’ losing your right reason. 

ut tak’ an auld man’s advice—never 

ang again out by night to beguile ony 

onest man’s daughter, lest a worse 
thing befall thee.” 

Next morning Mary dressed herself 
more neatly than usual, but there was 
manifestly a deep melancholy settled 
on her lovely face, and at times the 
unbidden tear would start into her eye. 
She spoke no word, either good or bad, 
that ever her mother could recollect, 
that whole morning ; but she once or 
twice observed her daughter gazing 
at her, as with an intense and melane 
choly interest. About nine o’clock in 
the morning, she took a hay-raik over 
her shoulder, and went down to a 
meadow at the east end of the loch, 
to coil a part of her father’s hay, her 
father and brother engaging to join 
her about noon, when they came from 
the sheep-fold. As soon as old An- 
drew came home, his wife and he, as 
was natural, instantly began to con 
verse on the events of the preceding 
night ; and in the course of their con« 
versation, Andrew said, ‘“ Gudeness 
po us Jean, = not yon an 
awfu’ speech o’ our bairn’s to young 
Jock won last night ?” 4 

‘© Ay, it was a downsetter, gudes 
man, and spoken like a good Christian 
lass.” 

«* I’m no sae sure o’ that, Jean 
Linton. My good woman, Jean Lin- 
ton, I’m no sae sure o that. Yon 
speech has gi’en me a great deal o” 
trouble o’ heart, for d’ye ken, an 
take my life,—ay, an take your life, 
Jean,—nane o’ us can tell whether it 
was in the Almighty’s name, or the 
devil’s, that she discharged her lover.” 

“ O fy, Andrew, how can ye say 
sae ? How can ye doubt that it was in 
the Almighty’s name?” 

** Couldna she have said sae then, 
and that wad hae put it beyond a’ 
doubt? An’ that wad hae been the nae 
tural way too; but instead of that, 
she says, ‘ I pray you, in the name of 
him whose law you have transgressed, 
to depart out o’ my sight.’ I confess 
I’m terrified when I think about yon 
speech, Jean Linton. Didna she say, 
too, that ‘ her sufferings had been bee 
yond what flesh an’ blood could have 
endured?” What was she but flesh 
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and blood? Didna that remark infer 
that she was something mair than a 
mortal creature? Jean Linton, Jean 
Linton ! what will you say, if it should 
turn out that our daughter is drown- 
ed, and that yon was the fairy we 
had in the house a’ the night and this 
morning ?” 

 O haud your tongue, Andrew Bur- 
net, an’ dinna make my heart cauld 
within me. We hae aye trusted in 
the Lord yet, an’ he has never forsa- 
ken us, nor will he yet gie the wicked 
power ower us or ours.” 

“* Ye say very weel, Jean, an’ we 
maun e’en hope for the best,” quoth 
old Andrew ; and away he went, ac- 
companied by his son Alexander, to 
— their beloved Mary on the mea~ 

Ww. 

No sooner had Andrew set his head 
over the bents, and come in view of 
the meadow, than he said to his son, 
«* ¥ wish Jock Allanson maunna hae 
been east the loch fishing for geds the 
day, for F think my Mary has made 
very little progress in the meadow.” 

“€ She’s ower muckle ta’en up about 
other things this while, to mind her 
wark,” said Alexander: “ I wadna 
wonder, father, if that lassie gangs a 
black aa yet.” 

Andrew uttered a long and a deep 
sigh, that seemed to ruffle the very 
fountains of life, and, without speak- 
ing another word, walked on to the 
hay field. It was three hours since 
Mary had left home, and she ought 
at least to have put upa dozen coils of 
hay each hour. But, in place of that, 
she had put up only seven altogether, 
and the last was unfinished. Her own 
hay-raik, that had an M anda B neat- 
ly cut on the head of it, was leaning 
on the unfinished coil, and Mary was 
wanting. Her brother, thinking she 
had hid herself from them in sport, ran 
from one coil to another, calling her 
many bad names, playfully ; but, af- 
ter he had turned them all up, and 
several deep swathes besides, she was 
not to be found. Now, it must be re- 
marked, that this young man, who 
slept in the byre, knew nothing of the 
events of the foregoing night, the old 
people and Allanson having mutually 

to keep them a profound secret. 
So that, when old Andrew said, “‘ What 
in the world can hae come o the 
lassie ?” his son replied, with a light- 
some air, “* Off wi’ some o’ the lads, 
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to be sure, on some daft errand. Od 
ye ken little about her; she wad rin 
through fire an’ water to be wi’ a 
handsome young lad. I believe, if the 
deil himsell war to come to her in the 
form of a braw, bonny lad, he might 
— her to do ought ever he 
— 


** Whisht, callant, how can ye speak 
that gate about your only sister? I’m 
sure, poor lassie, she has never gi’en 
ane o' us a sair heart in a’ her life—— 
till now,” added Andrew, after a long 
pause ; and the young man, percei- 
ving his father looking so serious 
and thoughtful, dropped his raillery, 
and they began to work at the hay. 
Andrew could work none; he looked 
this way and that way, but in no way 
could he see Mary approaching: so 
he put on his coat, and went away 
home, to pour his sorrows into the bo« 
som of his old wife ; and in the mean- 
time, he desired his son to run to all 
theneighbouring farm-housesand cots, 
every one, and make inquiries if any< 
body had seen Mary. 

When Andrew went home and in< 
formed his wife that their darling was 
missing, the grief and astonishment 
of the aged couple knew no bounds. 
They sat down, and wept together, 
and declared, over and over, that this 
act of Providence was too strange for 
them, and too high to be understood. 
Jean besought her husband to kneel 
instantly, and pray urgently to God 
to restore their child to them ; but he 
declined it, on account of the wrong 
frame of his mind, for he declared, 
that his rage against John Allanson 
Was so extreme, as to unfit him for 
approaching the throne of his Maker. 
** But if the profligate refuses to listen 
to the entreaties of an injured parent,” 
added he, “ he shall feel the weight 
of an injured father’s arm.” 

Andrew went straight away to In- 
verlawn, though without the least 
hope of finding young Allanson at 
home, for he had no doubt that he 
had seduced his daughter from her 
duty ; but, on reaching the place, to 
his still farther amazement, he found 
the young man lying ill of a burn- 
ing fever, raving incessantly of witch- 
es, spirits, and Mary Burnet. To 
such a height had his frenzy are 
rived, that when Andrew went there, 
it required three men to hold him in 
the - Both his parents testified 
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their opinions ly, that their son 
was peaietallcor ponsal of a de- 
amon, and the whole family was thrown 
into the greatest consternation. The 
good old shepherd, finding enough of 
grief there already, was obliged to 
confine his to his own bosom, and re- 
turn disconsolate to his little family 
circle, in which there was a woful 
blank that night. 

His son returned also from a fruit- 
less search. No one had seen any 
traces of his sister, but an old crazy 
woman, at a place called Oxcleuch, 
said that she had seen her go by ina 
grand chariot with young Jock Allan- 
son, toward the Birkhill Path, and by 
that time they were at the Cross of 
Dumgree. The young man said he 
asked her what sort of a chariot it 
was, as there was never such a thing 
in that country as a chariot, nor yet 
a road for one. But she replied, that 
he was widely mistaken, for that a 
great number of chariots sometimes 
passed that way, though never any of 
them returned. These words appear 
ing to be merely the ravings of super- 
annuation, they were not regarded ; 
but when no other traces of Mary 
could be found, old Andrew went up 
to consult this crazy dame once more, 
but he was not able to bring any such 
thing to her recollection. She spoke 
only in parables, which to him were 
incomprehensible. 

Bonny Mary Burnet was lost. She 
left her father’s house at nine o’clock 
on a Wednesday morning, the 17th 
of September, neatly dressed in a white 
jerkin and green bonnet, with her hay- 
raik over her shoulder ; and that was 
the last sight she was doomed ever to 
see of her native cottage. She seemed 
to have had some presentiment of 
this, as appeared from her demeanour 
that morning before she left it. Mary 
Burnet of Kirkstyle was lost, and great 
was the sensation produced over the 
whole country by the mysterious 
event. There was a long ballad extant 
at one period on the melancholy ca- 
tastrophe, which was supposed to have 
been composed by the chaplain of St 
Mary’s, but I have only heard tell of 
it, without ever hearing it sung or re- 
—_ Many of the verses concluded 
thus :— 


** But bonny Mary Burnet 
We will never see again.” 
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little doubt that it was grievously ex- 
aggerated.i'The gossips told of a loves 
tryst by night, at the side of the loch 


—of the young puptigntc's rudeness, 
which was carried to that degree, that 
she was obliged to throw herself into 
the lake, and perish, rather than sub- 
mit to infamy and sin. In short, 
there was no obloquy that was not 
thrown on the survivor, who certain- 
ly in some degree deserved it, for, in- 
stead of growing better, he grew ten 


times more wicked than he was before. - 


In one thing the whole country 
agreed, that it had been the real Mary 
Burnet who was drowned in the loch, 
and that the being which was found 
in her bed, lying weeping and com- 
plaining of suffering, and which va< 
nished the next day, had been a fairy, 
an evil spirit, ora changeling of some 
sort, for that it never spoke save once, 
and that in a mysterious manner ; nor 
did it partake of any food with the 
rest of the family. Her father and 
mother knew not what to say or what 
to think, but they wand 
this weary world like people wander 
ing in a dream. 

Everything that belonged to Mary 
Burnet was kept by eee as 
the most relics, and many @ 
tear did her aged mother sched over 
them. Every article of her dress 
brought the once comely wearer to 
mind. The handsome shoes that her 
feet had shaped, and even the very 
head of her hay-raik, with an M and 
B cut upon it, were laid carefully, by 
in the little chest that had once 
hers, and served as dear memorials of 
one that was now no more. Andrew 
often said, “‘ That to have lost the 
darling child of their old age in any 
way would have been a great trial, but 
to lose her in the way that they had 
done, was really mair than human 
frailty could endure.” 

Many a weary day did he walk by 


the shores of the loch, looking eager- . 


ly for some vestige of her garments, 
ma though he trembled at every ap= 
pearance, yet did he continue to search 
on. He had a number of small bones 
collected, that had belonged to lambs 
and other minor animals, and, > 
some of oy | Pe «oye a i. 

supposition that might once have 
formed joints of her toes or fingers. 
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These he kept concealed in alittle bag, was no such form there for elegance 
in order, as he said, “ to let the doc- and a She had all the appear 
tors see them.” But no relic, besides ance of a lady, but she had the badge 


these, could he ever discover of his 
Mary’s body. 

Young Allan vered from his 
raging fever scaly in the manner 
of other men, for he recovered all at 
ence, after a few days’ raving and mad- 
ness. Mary Burnet, it appeared, was by 
him no more red. He grew 


ten ti wicked than before, 
and hes eans of accom- 
ishi owed purposes. His 


ion for women grew into a mania, 
that blinded the eyes of his under- 
standing, and hindered him from per- 
ceiving the path of moral propriety, 
or even that of common decency. This 
total depravity the devout shepherds 
and cottagers around him regarded as 
an earthly and eternal curse fixed on 
him ; a mark like that which God put 
upon Cain, that whosoever knew him 
— shun him. They detested him, 
, both in their families and in the 
wild, when there was no ear to hear 
but that of Heaven, they prayed pro- 
tection from his devices, as if he had 
been the wicked one ; and they all pro- 
phesied that he would make a bad end. 
One fine day, about the middle of 
October, when the days begin to get 
~~ short, and the nights long and 
dark, on a Friday morning, the next 
ear but one after Mary Burnet was 
lot, a memorable day in the fairy an- 
nals, John Allanson, younger of In- 
verlawn, went to a great hiring fair at 
a vi called Moffat in Annandale, 
in order to hire a housemaid. His 
character was so notorious, that not 
one pretty maiden in the district 
would serve in his father’s house ; so 
away he went to the fair at Moffat, to 
hire the prettiest and loveliest girl he 
there find, with the generous 
intention of seducing her as soon as 
she came home. This was no suppositi- 
tious accusation, for he acknowledged 
his plan to Mr David Welch of Cari- 
feran, who rode down to the market 
with him, and seemed to boast of it, 
and dwell on it, with delight. But the 
maidens of Annandale had a guardian 
angel in the fair that day, of which 
neither he nor they were aware. 
Allanson looked through the hiring 
market, and through the hiring market, 
and at length fixed on one, which in- 
deed was not difficult to do, for there 








of servitude in her bosom, a little rose 
of Paradise, without the leaves, so that 
Allanson knew she was to hire. He’ 
urged her for some time, with emo- 
tions of the wildest delight, and at 
length meeting with his young coms 

nion, Mr David Welch, he pointed 

er out to him, and asked how she 
would suit. 

Mr Welch answered, that he was in 
great luck indeed, if he acquired such 
a mistress as that. “‘ Jf?” said he,— I 
think you need hardly have put an if 
to it. Stop there for a small space, and 
I will let you see me engage her in 
five minutes.” Mr Welch stood still 
and eyed him. He took the beauty 
aside. She was clothed in green, and 
as lovely as a new blown rose. 

‘* Are you to hire, pretty maiden ?” 

“Ta. 

“* Will you hire with me ?” 

*‘T care not though Ido. But if 
I hire with you, it must be for the 
long term.” 

** Certainly. The longer the bete 
ter. What are your wages to be?” 

** You know, if I hire, I must be 
paid in kind. I must have the first 
living creature that I see about Inver 
lawn to myself.” 

** T wish it may be me, then. But 
what the devil do you know about In- 
verlawn ?” 

** T think I should know abont it.” 

** Bless me! I know the face as well 
as I know my own, and better. But 
the name has somehow escaped me. 
Pray, may I ask your name?” 

** Hush! hush!” said she solemns 
ly, and holding up her hand at the 
same time; “* Hush, hush, you had 
better say nothing about that here.” 

**T am in utter amazement!” exe 
claimed he. ‘* What is the meaning of 
this ? I conjure you to tell me your 
name ?” 

“* It is Mary Burnet,” said she, in 
a soft whisper ; and at the same time 
she let down a green veil over her face. 

If Allanson’s death-warrant had 
been announced to him at that mo- 
ment, it could not have deprived him 
so completely of sense and motion. 
His visage changed into that of a 
corpse, his jaws fell down, and his 
eyes became glazed, so as apparently 
to throw no reflection inwardly. Mr 
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Welch, who had kept his eye steadily 
on them all the while, perceived his 


comrade’s dilemma, and went up to 
him. “ Allanson ?—Mr Allanson ? 
What the deuce is the matter with 

ou, man ?” said he. “* Why, the girl 
has bewitched you, and turned you 
into a statue !” 

Allanson made some sound with his 
voice, as if attempting to speak, but 
his tongue refused its office, and he 
only jabbered. Mr Welch, conceiving 
that he was seized with some fit, or 
about to faint, supported him into the 
Johnston Arms, and got him some- 
thing to drink; but he either could 
not, or would not, grant him any ex- 
planation. Welch being, however, 
resolved to see the maiden in green 
once more, persuaded Allanson, after 
causing him to drink a good deal, to 
go out into the hiring-market again, 
in search of her. They ranged the 
market through and through, but the 
maiden in green was gone, and not to 
be found. She had vanished in the 
crowd the moment she divulged her 
name, and even though Welch had his 
eye fixed on her, he could not discover 
which way she went. Allanson ap- 
peared to be in a kind of stupor as well 
as terror, but when he found that she 
had left the market, he screwed his cou- 
rage to the sticking place once more, 
and resolving to havea winsome house 
maid from Annandale, he began again 
to look out for the top of the market. 

He soon found one more beautiful 
than the last. She was like a sylph, 
clothed in robes of pure snowy white, 
with green ribbons. Again he point- 
ed this new flower out to Mr David 
Welch, who declared that such a per- 
fect model of beauty he had never in 
his life seen. Allanson, being resolved 
to have this one at any wages, took her 
aside, and put the usual question. 

= Do you wish to hire, pretty maid- 
en?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘* Will you hire with me ?” 

** I care not though I do.” 

« What, then, are your wages to be? 
Come—say? And be reasonable; I 
am determined not to part with you 
for a trifle.” 

“* My wages must be in kind ; I work 
on no other conditions. Pray, how 
are all the good people about Inver- 


lawn ?” 


Allanson’s breath began to cut, and 
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a chillness to creep through his whole 
frame, and he answered, with a fale 
tering tongue,— 
* T thank you,—much in their ore 
dinary way.” 
** And your aged neighbours,” re« 
joined she, “ are they still alive and 
well ?” 
‘* |—I—I think they are,” said he, 
panting for breath. ‘* But curse me, 
if I know who I am indebted to for 
these kind recollections.” 
“ What,” said she, “ have you so 
soon forgot Mary Burnet of Kirkstyle?” 
Allanson started as if a bullet had 
gone through his heart. The lovel 
sylph-like form glided into the tanh, 
a left the astounded libertine once 
more standing like a rigid statue, un- 
til aroused by his friend, Mr Welch. 
He tried a third fair one, and got 
the same answers, and the same 
name given. Indeed, the first time 
ever I heard the tale, it bore that 
he tried seven, who all turned out to 
be Mary Burnets of Kirkstyle; but i 
think it unlikely that he would try so 
many, as he must long ere that time 
have been sensible that he laboured 
under some power of enchantment. 
a when nothing a would 
do, he helped himself to a pro= 
portion wp tae drink. While he 
was thus engaged, a phenomenon of 
beauty and grandeur came into the 
fair, that caught the sole attention of 
all present. This was a lovely dame, 
riding in a gilded chariot, with. two 
liverymen before, and two behind, 
clothed in green and gold ; and never 
sure was there so splendid a meteor 
seen in a Moffat fair. The word in- 
stantly circulated in the market, that 
this was the Lady Elizabeth Douglas, 
eldest daughter to the Earl of More 
ton, who then sojourned at Auchine 
castle, in the vicinity of Moffat, and 
which lady at that time was celebrated 
as a great beauty all over Scotland. 
She was afterw Lady Keith ; and 
the mention of this name in the tale, 
as it were by mere accident, fixes the 
era of it in the reign of James the 
Fourth, at the very time that fairies, 
brownies, and witches, were at the 
rifest in Scotland. : 
Every one in the market believed 
the lady to be the daughter of the 
Earl of Morton, and when she came 
tothe Johnston Arms, a gentleman in 
green came out bareheaded, and re- 






ceived her out of the carriage. All 
the crowd gazed at such unparalleled 
beauty and — but none was 
half so much overcome as Allanson. 
His heart, being a mere general slave 
to female charms, was smitten in pro- 
portion as this fair dame excelled all 
others he had ever seen. He had never 
conceived aught half so lovely either in 
earth, or heaven, or fairyland, and his 
heart, at first sight, burned with an in« 
extinguishable flame of love towards 
her. But alas, there is reason to fear 
there was no spark of that refined and 
virtuous love in him, which is the de- 
light of earth and heaven. It might be 
more fervent and insufferable, but it 
wanted the sweet serenity and placid 
delights of the former. His was not 
a ray from the paradise above, but a 
burning spark from the regions below. 
From thence it arose, and in all its 
wanderings, thitherward it pointed 


n. 
“While he stood in this burning fe« 
ver of love and admiration, his bosom 
panting, and his eyes suffused with 

\ think of his astonishment, and 
the astonishment of the countless 
crowd that looked on, when this bril- 
liant and matchless beauty beckoned 
him towards her! He could not be- 
lieve his senses, but looked hither 
and tn to see how others re- 
garded the affair; but she beckon- 
ed him a second time, with such a 
winning courtesy and smile, that im- 
mediately he pulled off his beaver cap 
and hasted up to her; and without 
more ado she gave him her arm, and 
the two vied into the hostel. 

Allanson conceived that he was thus 
distinguished by Lady Elizabeth Dou- 
las, the flower of the land, and so 
Sia all the people of the market ; and 
eatly they wondered who the young 
armer pee be that was thus parti- 
cularly favoured ; for it ought to have 
been mentioned that he had not one 
nal acquaintance in the fair save 

Mr David Welch of Cariferan. But 
no sooner had she got him into a pri- 
vate room, than she began to inquire 
kindly of his health and recovery 
from the severe malady by which he 
was visited. Allanson thanked her 
ladyship with all the courtesy he was 
master of ; and being by this time per- 
suaded that she was in love with him, 
he became as light as if treading on 
the air. She next inquired after his 
father and mother. ‘“ Oho!” thinks 
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he to himself, “ creature, she is 
terribly in for it! but her love shall 
not be thrown away upon a backward 
or ungrateful object.” 

He answered her with great polite- 
ness, and at length began to talk of 
her noble father and young Lord 
William, but she cut him short by 
asking if he did not recognise her. 

**Oh, yes! He knew who her lady 
ship was, and remembered that he had 
seen her comely face often before, al« 
though he could not recall to his me- 
mory the precise time or places of 
their meeting.” 

She asked him for his old neigh 
bours of Kirkstyle, and if they were 
still in life and health! ! 

Allanson felt as if his heart were a 
iece of ice. A chillness spread over 
is whole frame ; he sank back on a 

seat, and remained motionless; but the 
beautiful and adorable creature soothed 
him with kind words, and even with 
blandishments, till he again gathered 
courage to speak. 

“© What!” said he; “ and has it 
been your own lovely self who has 
been playing tricks on me this whole 
day ?” 

“* A first love is not easily extine 
guished, Mr Allanson,” said she. 
** You may guess, from my appear- 
ance, that I have been fortunate in 
life; but, for all that, my first love 
for you has continued the same, unal- 
tered and unchanged, and you must for- 
give the little freedoms I used to-day 
to try your affections, and the effects 
my appearance would have on you.” 

“It argues something for my good 
taste, however, that I never pitched on 
any face for beauty to-day but your 
own,” said he. ‘“‘ But now that we 
have met once more, we shall not so 
easily part again. I will devote the 
rest of my life to you, only let me 
know the place of your abode.” 

“It is hard by,” said she, only 
a very little space from this; and 
happy, happy, would I be to see you 
there to-night, were it proper or con- 
venient. But my lord is at present 
from home, and in a distant country.” 

‘I should not conceive that an 
particular hinderance to my visit,” 
said he; “ for, in truth, I account it 
one of the most fortunate events that 
has happened to me ; and visit you I 
will, and visit you I shall, this night, 
—that you may depend upon.” 

** But I hope, Mr Allanson, you 
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are not of the same rakish disposition 
that you were on our first acquain- 
tance ? for, “ are, I could not see 


your face un 
count.” 

“* Why, the truth is, madam, that 
the country people reckon me a hun- 
dred degrees worse ; but I know my- 
self to be, in fact, many thousand de- 
grees better. However, let it suffice, 
that I have no scruples in visiting my 
old sweetheart in the absence of her 
lord, nor are they increased by his 
great distance from home.” 

With great apparent reluctance she 
at length consented to admit of his 
visit, and offered to leave one of her 
gentlemen, whom she could trust, to 
be his conductor; but this he posi- 
tively refused. It was his desire, he 
said, that no eye of man should see 
him enter or leave her happy dwelling. 
She said he was aself-willed man, but 
should have his own way; and after 
giving him such directions as would 
infallibly lead him to her mansion, she 
mounted her chariot and was driven 
away. 

, was uplifted above every 
sublunary concern. Sinful as the ad- 
venture was, he gloried in it, for such 
adventures were his supreme delight. 
Seeking out his friend, David Welch, 
he imparted to him his extraordinary 
good fortune, but he did not tell him 
that she was not the Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas. Welch insisted on accom< 
panying him, but this he would in no 
wise admit; the other, however, set 
him on the way, and refused to turn 
back till he came to the very point of 
the road next to the lady’s splendid 
mansion ; and in spite of all that Al- 
lanson could say, Welch remained 
there till he saw his comrade enter 
the court-gate, which glowed with 
lights as innumerable as the stars of 
the firmament. 

“ Ah, what a bad girl that Lady 
Elizabeth Douglas must be for all her 
beauty,” said Mr Welch to himself. 
“* But, oh! that I had had that wild 
fellow’s fortune to-night!” David 
Welch did not think so before that 
day a days. Let no man run on 
in evil, and expect that good will 
spring out of it. 

Allanson had promised to his father 
and mother to be home on the morn- 
ing after the fair to breakfast. He 
came not either that day or the next ; 
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and the third day the old man mount- 
ed his white pony, and rode away toe 
wards Moffat in search of his son, He 
called at Cariferan on his way, and 
made inquiries at Mr Welch. The 
latter manifested some astonishment 
that the young man had not returned ; 
nevertheless he assured his father of 
his safety, and desired him to return 
home ; and then with reluctance con 
fessed that the young man was ene 
gaged in an amour with the Earl of 
Morton’s beautiful daughter ; that 
he had gone to the castle by appoint- 
ment, and that he, David Welch, had 
accompanied him to the gate, and seen 
him enter, and it was apparent that 
his reception had beena kind one, since 
he had tarried so long. 

The old man lifted off his bonnet 
with the one hand, and with the other 
wiped a tear from his eye, saying, at 
the same time, “ Then I’ll never see 
him alive again! For several years I 
have foreseen that women would ine 
fallibly be the end of him ; and now 
that he is gone upon his wild advene 
tures in the family of the proud Earl 
Douglas of Morton, how is it likely 
that he shall ever escape the fate that 
in reality he deserves? How inscru« 
table are the divine decrees! My son 
was born to the doom that has overs 
taken him. On the night that he was 
born, there was a weeping and wailin 
of women all around our house, an 
even in the bed where his mother was 
confined ; and as it was a brownie that 
brought the midwife, no one ever knew 
who she was, or whence she came. His 
life has been one of mystery, and his 
end will be the same.” 

Mr Welch, seeing the old man’s dise 
tress, was persuaded to accompany him 
on his journey, as the last who had 
seen his son and seen him enter the 
castle. On reaching Moffat the 
found his steed standing at the hostel, 
whither it had returned in the night 
of the fair before the company broke 
up ; but the owner had not been heard 
of since seen in company with Lady 
Elizabeth Douglas. The old man set 
out for Auchincastle, taking Mr David 
Welch along with him ; but long ere 
they reached the place, Mr Welch 
assured him he would not find his 
son there, as it was nearly in a dif 


ferent direction that they rode, by apa. 
pointment, on the evening of the fair. ». 


However, to the castle they went, and, 
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ed heartily at the old man’s tale, and 
seemed to consider him in a state of 
deran nt. He sent for his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, and questioned her con- 
cerning her meeting with the son of 
the old respectable countryman—of 
her appointment with him on the 
night of the preceding Friday, and 
concluded by saying he hoped she had 
him still in some safe concealment 
about the castle. 

The lady, hearing her father talk 
thus flippantly, and seeing the serious 
and dejected looks of the old man to- 
wards her, knew not what to say, and 
asked an explanation. But Mr Welch 
put a stop to it by declaring to old 
Allanson that the Lady Elizabeth was 
not the lady with whom his son made 
the appointment, for he had seen her, 
had considered her lineaments very mi- 
nutely, and would engage to know her 

ain among ten thousand ; nor was 
that the castle towhich he had conduct- 
ed his son, nor anything likeit. “ But 
go with me,” continued he, * and 
though I am a stranger in this dis- 
trict, I think I can take you to the 
very place.” 

Away they went again; and Mr 
Welch traced the road from Moffat, 
by which young Allanson and he had 
gone to the appointed place, until, 
after travelling several miles, the 
came to a place where a road struc 
off to the right at an angle. ‘“‘ Now 
I know we are right,” said Welch ; 
*¢ for here we stopped, and your son 
intreated me to return, which I re- 
fused, and accompanied him to yon 
large tree, and a little way beyond it, 
from whence I saw him received in at 
the splendid gate. We shall now be 
in sight of the mansion in three mi- 
nutes.” 

They passed on to the tree, and a 
space beyond it ; but then Mr Welch 
lost the use of his speech, as he per- 
ceived that there was neither nd at 
nor gate there, but a tremendous gulf, 
fifty fathoms deep, and a dark stream 
foaming and boiling below. 

*¢ How is this?” said old Allanson. 
« There is neither mansion nor habi- 
tation of man here !” 


Welch’s tongue for a long space re-' 


fused its office, and there he stood like 
a statue, gazing on the altered and 
awful scene. ‘* He only who made 
the spirits of men,” said he, at last, 
** and all the spirits that sojourn in 
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the earth and air, can tell how this 
is. We are wandering in a world of 
enchantment, and have been influ- 
enced by some agencies above human 
nature, or without its pale; for here of 
a certainty did I take leave of your 
son—and there, in that direction, and 
ap py | either on the verge of that 

, or the space above it, did I see 
him received in at the court-gate of a 
mansion, splendid beyond all concep 
tion. How can human comprehension 
make anything of this ?” 

They went forward to the verge, 
Mr Welch leading the way to the 
very ae on which he saw the gate 
opened, and there they found marks 
where a horse had been plunging. Its 
feet had been over the brink, but it 
seemed to have recovered itself, and 
deep, deep down, and far within, lay 
the mangled corpse of John Allanson ; 
and in this manner, mysterious beyond 
all example, terminated the career of 
that wicked and flagitious young man. 
What a beautiful moral may be exe 
tracted from this fairy tale! 

But among all these turnings and 
windings, there is no account given, 
you will say, of the fate of Mary Bur- 
net ; for this last appearance of hers 
at Moffat seems to _ om been altoge- 
ther a phantom or illusion. Gentle 
and kind reader, I can give you no 
account of the fate of that maiden ; 
for though the ancient fairy tale pro- 
ceeds, it seems to me to involve her 
fate in yen times more mystery than 
what is previously related, for, if she 
was not a changeling, or the Queen of 
the Fairies herself, I can make nothing 
of her. 

The yearly return of the day on 
which Mary was lost, was observed as 
a day of mourning by her aged and dis- 
consolate parents,—a day of sorrow, of 
fasting, and humiliation. Seven years 
came and passed away, and the seventh 
returning day of fasting and prayer 
was at hand. On the evening previous 
to it, old Andrew was moving along the 
sands of the loch, still looking for some 
relic of his beloved Mary, when he 
was aware of a little shrivelled old 
man, who came posting towards him. 
The creature was not above five spans 
in height, and had a face scarcely like 
that of a human creature ; but he was, 
nevertheless, civil in his deportment, 
and sensible in speech. He bade An- 
drew a good evening, and asked him 
what he was looking for. Andrew an- 
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swered, that he was looking for that 
which he would never find. 
“* Pray, what is your name, ancient 


shepherd ?” said the stranger ; ‘* for 
methinks I should know something of 
you, and perhaps have a commission 
to you.” 

*€ Alas! why should you ask after 
my name ?” said Andrew. “‘ My name 
is now nothing to any one.” 

“Had not you once a beautiful 
daughter, named Mary?” said the 
stranger. 

“It is a heart-rending question, 
man,” said Andrew ; “ but certes, I 
had once a beloved daughter named 
Mary.” 

«¢ What became of her?” said the 
stranger. 

Andrew shook his head, turned 
round, and began to move away ; it 
was a theme that his heart could not 
brook. He sauntered along the loch 
sands, his dim eye scanning ever 
white pebble as he passed along. There 
was a hopelessness apparent in his 
stooping form, his gait, his eye, his 
features,—in every step that he took 
there was a hopeless apathy. The 
dwarf followed him along, and began 
to expostulate with him. “ Old man, 
I see you are pining under some real 
or fancied affliction,’ said he. ‘* But 
in continuing to do so, you are neither 
acting according to the dictates of rea- 
son nor true religion. What is man 
that he should fret, or the son of man 
that he should repine, under the chas- 
tening hand of his Maker ?” 

“ T am far frae justifying mysell,” 
returned Andrew, surveying his shri- 
velled monitor with some degree of 
astonishment. ‘ But there are some 
feelings that neither reason nor reli- 
gion can o’ermaster ; and there are 
some that a parent may cherish with- 
out sin.” 

“= deny the position,” said the 
stranger, “‘ taken either absolutely or 
in relative degree. All repining under 
the Supreme decree is leavened with 
unrighteousness. But, subtleties aside 
I ask you, as I did before, What be- 
came of your daughter?” 


«* Ask the Father of her spirit, and 
the framer of her body,” said Andrew, 
solemnly ; ‘ask Him into whose hands 
I committed her from childhood. He 
alone knows what became of her, but 
T do not.” 
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** How long is it since you lost 
her ?” 

“* It is seven years to-morrow.” 

‘* Ay ! you remember the time well. 
And are you mourning for her all this 
while ?” 

** Yes; and I will go down to the 
grave mourning for my only daughter, 
the child of my age, and of all my af- 
fection. O, thou unearthly-looking 
monitor, knowest thou angi of my 
darling child? for if thou dost, thou 
wilt know, that she was not like other 
women. There was a simplicity, a pu- 
rity, and a sublimity about my lovel 
Mary, that was hardly consistent with 
our frail nature.” 

“ Wouldst thou like to see her 
again ?” said the dwarf, snappishly. 

Andrew turned round his whale 
frame, shaking as with a palsy, and 
gazed on the audacious shrimp. “ See * 
her again, creature!” cried he vehe- 
mently— Would I like to see her 
again, say’st thou ?” 

‘* T said so,” said the dwarf, “ and I 
say farther, Dost thou know this to« 
ken? Look and see if thou dost.” 

Andrew took the token, and looked 
at it, then at the shrivelled stranger, 
and then at the token again; mid 
length he burst into tears, and wept 
aloud ; but they were tears of joy, and 
his weeping seemed to have some 
breathings of laughter intermingled 
in it. And still as he kissed and kiss- 
ed the token, he brayed out in broken 
and convulsive sentences,—‘‘ Yes, 
auld body, I do know it !—I do know 
it!—I do know it! It is indeed the 
same golden Edward, with three holes 
in it, with which I presented my 
Mary on her birth day, in her eight- 
eenth year, to buy her a new suit for 
the holidays. But when she took it, 
she said—ay, I mind weel what my 
bonny woman said,—‘ It is sae bonny 
and sae kenspeckle,’ said she, ‘ that I 
think I’ll keep it for the sake of the 
giver.’ O, dear, dear ! and blessed little 
creature, tell me how she is, and 
where she is? Is she living, or is she 
dead? Is she in earth or in hea- 
ven? for I ken weel she is in ane of 
them.” 

‘¢ She is living, and in good health,” 
said the dwarf; “and better, and 
brawer, and happier, and lovelier than 
ever ; and if you make haste, you will 
see her and her family at Moffat to- 
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morrow afternoon. ‘They are to pass 
there on a journey, but it is an express 
one, and I am sent to you with that 
token, to inform you of the circum- 
stance, that you may have it in your 
power to see and embrace your belo- 
ved daughter once before you die.” 

** And am I to meet my Mary at 
Moffat ? Come away, little, dear, wel- 
come body, thou blessed of heaven, 
come away, and taste of an auld shep- 
herd’s best cheer, and I'll gang foot 
for foot with you to Moffat, and m 
auld wife shall gang foot for foot with 
us too. I tell you, little, blessed, and 
welcome crile, come along with me.” 

©] may not tarry to enter your 
house, or taste of your cheer, good 
shepherd,” said the being. “ May plen- 
ty still be within your walls, and a 
thankful heart to enjoy it. But my 
directions are neither to taste meat nor 
drink in this country, but to haste 
back to her that sent me. Go—haste, 
and make ready, for you have no time 
to lose.” 

“* At what time will she be there?” 
cried Andrew, flinging the plaid from 
him, to run home with the tidings. 

“ Precisely when the shadow of the 
Holy Cross falls due east,” cried the 
dwarf ; and turning round, he hasted 
on his way. 

When old Jean Linton saw her 
husband coming hobbling and run- 
ning home without his plaid, and ha- 
ving his doublet flying wide open, she 
had no doubt that he had lost his wits ; 
and, full of anxiety, she met him at 
the side of the kail-yard. ‘ Gude- 
ness preserve us a’ in our right senses, 
Andrew Burnet, what’s the matter wi’ 
you 2s 

** Stand out o’ my gate, wife, for, 
d’ye see, I’m rather in a haste.” 

** T see that, indeed, gudeman ; but 
stand still, an’ tell me what has put- 
ten you in sic a haste. Ir ye drunken 
or ir ye dementit ?” 

** Na, na; but I’m gaun awa till 
Moffat.” 

“OQ, gudeness pity the poor auld 
body ! How can ye gang to Moffat, 
man? Or what have ye to do at Mof- 
fat? Dinna ye mind that the morn is 
the day o’ our solemnity ?” 

“‘ Haud out o’ my gate, auld wife, 
an’ dinna speak o’ solemnities to me. 
I'll keep it at Moffat the morn.—Ay, 
gudewife, an’ ye shall keep it at Mof- 
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fat, too. What d’ye think o’ that, wo- 
man? Too-whoo, ye dinna ken the 
mettle that’s in an auld body till it be 
tried.” 

«* Andrew—Andrew Burnet !” 

** Get away wi your frightened 
looks, woman ; an’ haste ye, gang an’ 
fling me out my Sabbath-day claes. 
An’, Jean Linton, my woman, d’ye 
hear, gang an’ pit on your bridal 
gown, and your silk hood, for ye 
maun be at Moffat the morn too; 
an’ it is mair nor time we were away. 
Dinna look sae bumbazed, woman, till 
I tell ye, that our ain Mary is to meet 
us at Moffat the morn.” 

** OQ, Andrew! dinna sport wi’ the 
last feclingsof an auld forsaken heart.” 

“ Gude forbid, my auld gpife, that 
I ever sported wi’ feeling 0° yours,” 
cried Andrew, clasping her in his 
arms, and bursting into tears; “ they 
are a’ as sacred to me as breathings 
frae the Throne o’ Grace. But it is 
true that I tell ye ; our dear bairn is 
to meet us at Moffat the morn, wi’ a 
son in every hand ; an’ we maun e’en 
gang an’ see her aince again, an’ kiss 
her an’ bless her afore we dee.” 

The tears now rushed from the old 
woman’s eyes like fountains, and drop- 
ped from her sorrow-worn cheeks to 
the earth, and then, as with a spon- 
taneous movement, she threw her skirt 
over her head, kneeled down at her 
husband’s feet, and poured out her 
soul in thanksgiving to her Maker. 
She then rose up quite deprived of her 
senses through joy, and ran crouch- 
ing away on the road towards Moffat, 
as if hasting beyond her power to be 
at it. But Andrew brought her back ; 
and they prepared themselves for their 
journey. 

Kirkstyle being twenty miles from 
Moffat, they set out on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 16th of September ; 
slept that night at a place called Turns 
berry Sheil, and were in Moffat next 
day by noon. Wearisome was the ree 
mainder of the day to that aged couple; 
they wandered about conjecturing by 
what road their daughter would come, 
and how she would come attended. 
‘| have made up my mind on baith 
these matters,” said Andrew; “ at first 
I thought it was likely that she would 
come out o’ the east, because a’ our 
blessings come frae that airt; but 


finding now that that would be o'er 
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near to the very road we nae come 


oursells, I now take it for granted she'll 
come frae the south ; an’ I just think 
I see her leading a bonny boy in every 
hand, an’ a servant lass carrying a bit 
bundle ahint her.” 

The two now walked out on all the 
southern roads, in hopes to meet their 
Mary, but always returned to watch 
the shadow of the Holy Cross ; and, by 
the time it fell due east, they could 
do nothing but stand in the middle 
of the street, and look round them in 
all directions. At length, about hali 
a mile out on the Dumfries roa‘, they 
perceived a poor beggar womat: ap« 
proaching with two children follow 
ing close to her, and another beggar a 
good way behind. Their eyes were 
instantly riveted on these objects ; 
for Andrew thought he perceived his 
friend the dwarf in the one that was 
behind ; and now all other earthly 
objects were to them nothing, save 
these approaching beggars. At that 
moment a gilded chariot entered the 
village from the south, and drove by 
them at full speed, having two livery 
men before, and two behind, clothed 
in greenand gold. “ Ach-wow! the 
vanity of worldly grandeur!” said 
Andrew, as the splendid vehicle went 
thundering by; but neither he nor 
his wife deigned to look at it farther, 
their whole attention being fixed on the 
group of s. “ Ay, it is just my 
woman,” said Andrew, “ it is just her- 
sell; I ken her gang yet, sair pressed 
down wi’ poortith although she be. 
But I dinna care how poor she be, for 
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baith her an’ hers sall be welcome to 


my fireside as lang as I hae ane.” 
While their eyes were thus strained, 
and their hearts melting with tender 
ness and pity, Andrew felt something 
embracing his knees, and, on looking 
down, there was his Mary, blooming 
in — and beauty, kneeling at 
his feet. Andrew uttered a loud hys« 
terical scream of joy, and clasped her 
te nis bosom; and old Jean Linton 
stood trembling, with her arms spread, 
but durst not close them on so splen« 
did a creature, till her daughter first 
enfolded her in a fond embrace, and 
then she hung upon her and wept. It 
was a wonderful event—a restoration 
without a parallel. They indeed be- 
held their Mary, their long-lost dar 
ling; they held her in their eme 
braces, believed in her identity, and 
were satisfied. Satisfied, did I say? 
They were happy beyond the lot of 
mortals. She had just alighted from 
her chariot ; and, perceiving her aged 
arents standing together, she ran and 
nbeled at their feet. They now re- 
tired into the hostel, where Mary pre- 
sented her two sons to her father and 
mother. They spent the evening in 
every social endearment; and Ma 
loaded the good old couple with ric 
presents, watched over them till mid- 
night, when they both fell into a deep 
and happy sleep, and then she re 
mounted her chariot, and was driven 
away. If she was any more seen in 
Scotland, I never heard of it ; but her 
parents rejoiced in the thoughts of her 
happiness till the day of their death. 
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ANDREW CLEAVES. 
Tue Sabbath-day passed on ag usu- thoughts, and more worldly fvelings ; 


al; its wonted calm, unbroken even 
by Josiah’s eager anticipation of the 
morrow—for so early and so severely 
had Andrew inculcated the duty of a 
grave and solemn demeanour on the 
Lord’s day, that the child had learnt 
to imitate his father’s serious and 
mortified aspect, and his joyous laugh 
was rarely heard ringing through the 
house during those twelve long tedi- 
ous hours ; and, contrary to his usual 
vivacious habits, he was always an- 
xious to go to bed very early on the 
Sabbath evening, and he had already 
been some hours in a sweet and pro- 
found sleep, when his father came to 
bed on that last night preceding the 
important Monday. 

If ever prayers were breathed from 
the heart, such were those of Andrew 
Cleaves, when, by the pale light of a 
cloudless moon, he knelt down at that 
solemn hour, beside the pillow of his 
sleeping child, who “ looked like an 
angel as he slept,” the tender moon- 
beams playing like a glory round those 
young innocent temples. Yes, if ever 
prayer came direct from the heart, 
such was that of Andrew Cleaves at 
that solemn hour; yet never before 
were his whispered aspirations so bro- 
ken, so faintly murmured, so devoid of 
all the graces of speech and metaphor. 
Overand over again his lips murmured 
—** Bless my child — bless him, oh 
Lord !” and then the words died away, 
and the heart only spoke, for its elo- 
quence was unutterable ; yet he con- 
tinued near an hour in that holy com- 
munion ; and when at length he rose 
up from his knees, and bending over 
his child, bowed his head to imprint 
the accustomed kiss, large drops rolled 
down his rugged features, and fell on 
the soft glowing cheek of the little 
sleeper. 

Andrew Cleaves laid himself down 
to rest that night, with such thoughts 
as might, “ if heaven had willed it,” 
have matured even then to fruits of 
blessedness. But his time was not 
come. The rock was stricken, but 
as yet the waters gushed not freely 
out. 

Daylight brought with it other 


and Andrew Cleaves rose up himself 
again, stout of heart and firm of pur 
pose, remembering that he was to ap< 
pear among men; and scorning to be- 
tray, before his fellow creatures, any 
symptom of that tender weakness, 
which he felt half humiliated at ha- 
ving yielded to in the sight of his Cre- 
ator. 

He roused the boy up hastily and 
cheerily, and hurried old Jenny in 
her breakfast preparations, and incom- 
pleting the packing up of Josiah’s box, 
and equipping him for his departure, 
and the new scene he was about to 
enter on, in a suit of bran new clothes, 
made, however, after the precise fa 
shion of his first manly habiliments — 
and Andrew himself was less metho- 
dical and deliberate than usual in his 
own proceedings, finding something to 
do, or to seek for, which hurried him 
hither and thither, with a bustling 
restlessness very unlike his general 
clock-work movements. 

He sat scarce five minutes at his 
breakfast, and had not consumed half 
his morning’s portion of oatmeal por- 
ridge, when he started off to draw out 
the cart, and harness old Dobbin ;— 
and the box was locked and brought 
out—and the boy rigged at all points, 
like a little hog in armour—and the 
horse and cart at the door—and all 
ready, though Andrew professed he 
had believed it later than it really was, 
by a full hour, and the sooner they 
were off the better—so cutting short, 
with peevish impatience, the blubber- 
ing adieu of poor Jenny—just as Josiah 
was beginning to sob out in concert— 
and saying ‘‘ Up wi’ ye, my man,” he 
jerked him suddenly into the cart, 
and mounting himself, drove off at a 
rate that caused old Jenny to exclaim, 
** Lord save us, for certain master’s be 
witched !”—and greatly inconvenien- 
ced Dobbin, whose usual paces were 
every whit as sedate and deliberate as 
her master’s. 

It is not to be inferred, however, 
that he continued to urge on the ve- 
nerable beast to those unnatural exers 
tions throughout the whole fiyemilessy 
Andrew was so far a humane man, that 
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he was “ merciful to his beast,” and 
once out of sight of home, permitted 
her to fallinto her old jog-trot, taking 
the opportunity, after clearing his 
throat with sundry hums and ha’s, to 
hold forth very lengthily to his young 
companion, on the new course of life 
he was about to enter on—the new du- 
ties he would have to fulfil—the zeal 
for learning—aptness, diligence, and 
perseverance, that would be expected 
from him—the care he was to take of 
his clothes, and his new Bible and 
Prayer-book, and the caution with 
which it would behove him to select 
intimates among his schoolfellows, 
many of whom might be wild, riotous 
chaps, given to such wicked ways as 
Andrew trembled to think of. 

The boy had listened to this edify- 
ing exhortation—which had held on 
through four interminable miles, for 
Andrew was always soothed and in- 
spired by the sound of his own dro- 
ning preachments—just as he had 
been wont to listen to the Rev. Mr 
Leadbeater’s hydra- headed sermons— 
in silence indeed, but with most dis 
consolate yawnings and twitchings, 
and indescribable fidgetings — but 
when his father came to the head of 
Schoolfellows, his attention wasinstant« 
ly excited, and suddenly brightening 
up, and skipping over the prohibitory 
clauses of the discourse, he broke in on 
it with an inquiry of —whether the 
boys were like to be good hands at 
hoops and marbles ? 

An interruption so ill-timed and in- 
congruous, would have drawn down a 
sharp rebuke on the heedless offender, 
but just as it was breaking from An- 
drew’s lips, a sudden turn of the road 
brought them to the top of the last 
hill overlooking the town of C——, 
which now opened at a short distance 
in full view of the travellers. 

There—the father remembered he 
was to leave his boy—so the severe 
words died away upon his lips,—and 
the child looked, for the first time in 
his life, on the wonderful labyrinth of 
houses, churches, markets, and ma- 
nufactories, that constitute a consider- 
able county-town ; and his amaze- 
ment and delight broke forth with 
inexpressible vehemence.—‘‘ Ay,— it’s 
all very fine, my man!” said the fa- 
ther, shaking his head—‘‘ A fine 
thing to look at, yon great city ; and 

e’ve seen nothing like it afore, poor 
infiocent lamb ; but God keep ye from 
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- evil a are in it, - from 
the tents of the ungodly !” So groan« 
ed Andrew ; but epveitalets he drove 
on with his precious charge towards: 
the tents of un ness, for he had 
worldly and ambitious views for the 
boy, and they were not to be forward. 
ed in the desert. 

The road wound quite d the 
brow of the hill in a somewhat retroe 
grade direction, so as to alter the others 
wise precipitous descent, inte one more 
gradual and easy. On one side arose- 
a wall of chalky cliff—on the other a 
steep slope of slip down—so An- 
drew guided old Dobbin slowly and 
carefully round the promontory’s 
brow ; and on doubling the point, an 
unexpected and unwelcome sight sa- 
luted him. Just beneath, on a sort of 
green platform half way down the de- 
clivity, had stood from times beyond 
the memory of man, an awful fixture, 
from which the eminence derived its 
designation of “‘ Gallows-Hill.” Round 
that fatal tree, and quite down the re- 
maining descent, and ranged, ledge 
above ledge, up the chalky summit, 
the whole population of C—— seems 
ed now assembled ; yet such was the 
stillness of the vast multitude, that no 
sound, indicative of the scene they 
were approaching, had reached the 
ears of Andrew or his son, till they 
came in full sight of it. Andrew 
Cleaves instinctively tightened his rein 
and halted abruptly, and the boy jump< 
ed up and caught hold of his father’s 
arm, but uttered not a word, as he 
looked down breathlessly on the cone 
densed living mass. At last he drew 
a long deep inspiration, and looked 
round in his father’s face, the seriouse 
ness of which had darkened into un 
usual severity. Rather in answer to 
his own momentary surprise, than in 
reply to the boy’s inquiring looks— 
Andrew uttered, in his deepest, lowest 
tone—‘* Ay, I see how it is—Sizes 
are over, and there’s an execution go« 
ing forward.—So perish the guilty 
from the land !” 

Andrew Cleaves would have been a 
sturdy champion for that faith, in the 
strength of which the valiant Bishop 
Don Hieronymo urged on the slaugh- 
ter of the Infidels, with the shout of 
—‘‘ Smite them, for the love of God !” 
And under the Jewish dispensation, 
he would never have spared Agag, 
whatever he might have done by “ the 
best of the sheep and oxen.” So now 
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twice over—yea, three several times, 
he fervently ejaculated—‘* So perish 
the guilty from the land !” concluding 
the thi a with a sonorous 
« Amen!” which was softly re-echoed 
by the tremulous voice of the uncon- 
scious child, who, having been accus- 
tomed at home and at church always 
to repeat the word after the clerk or 
his father, now chimed in mechanically 
with the pious aspiration. ‘‘ Amen !” 
uoth Andrew, and whipt on Dobbin, 
though rather perplexed at having to 
make his way through the close-wedged 
multitude. Andrew Cleaves, though 
a severe, was not acruel man: Though 
a zealous advocate for the extreme ri- 
gour of the law, he took no delight in 
witnessing the actual execution of its 
dread sentence ; neither did he desire 
that his innocent companion should 
thus prematurely behold a sight so 
awful. Therefore he pushed on as 
fast as possible, hoping to get clear of 
the crowd before the arrival of the 
Sheriff and the mournful cavalcade, 
which was slowly approaching. As 
they passed close to the foot of the gib- 
bet, Josiah, glancing upwards at the 
fatal tree, shrunk close to his father, 
as if he would have grown into his 
very side ; and now their onward pro- 
became more difficult—almost 
impossible. The fatal cart was close 
at hand, and the curious people throng- 
ed about it to catch a passing view of 
the condemned. It was in vain that 
Andrew urged on the old mare with 
voice and lash: she could not force a 
passage through the living wall, so he 
was fain to take patience and draw up 
to the os of the road, vk the sad 
pageant assed by. The crowd 
which had ph nave his progress, im- 
ed also the advance of the cart with 
its wretched burden ; and during the 
time of its tedious approach, Andrew 
gathered from some of the bystanders, 
that the criminal, who was that day to 
mect an ignominious and untimely 
fate, was a mere youth, having barely 
attained his 20th year ; that he had 
been a boy of fair promise, till seduced 
by bad company, and evil example, 
into irr r ways, and lawless prac- 
tices ; which, proceeding from bad to 
worse, had at last involved him in the 
crime for which he was about to suf- 
fer, and which would surely bring 
down to the grave with sorrow the grey 
hairs of his unhappy parents, whose 
only child he was. 
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“* Maybe they'll have to blame 
themselves for the ill deeds of their 
offspring. Maybe they'll have fallen 
short in setting him a good example, 
and in bringing him up in the fear of 
the Lord, and the renunciation of 
sin and Satan,” sententiously obser 
ved Andrew, firmly compressing his 
lips, and contracting his dark brows 
into their sternest and most awful ex 
pression. 

“* You're quite wrong there, mase 
ter,”’ indignantly retorted a woman, 
who was squeezed up close to the side 
of the cart, and whose hard-favoured 
countenance exhibited an expression 
little less saturnine than Andrew’s ; 
and, to use the vulgar phrase, far 
more ‘‘ evi/.”—‘* You're quite wrong 
there, any way. Bettcr Christians 
and honester folk never broke bread 
than that, poor lad’s parents; ay, 
and better parents too, though mays 
be a thought too proud and fond 
of him, for pride will have a down- 
fall ; and I always told ’em Joe want- 
ed a tight hand over him; but it’s 
too late now.—God help ‘em, poor 
souls, I say.” 

* Amen! Mistress,” quoth Andrew. 
‘* Nevertheless, punishment is wholes 
some, for example’s sake; and it’s 
right guilt should suffer ; and verily 
the parents of the lad, if they- be, as 
you say, pious Christians, should 
rather rejoice in their affliction, and 
praise the Lord, that he is cut short 
in his wickedness.” 

‘* T say, ‘ praise the Lord !’ indeed, 
that their only child should come to 
the gallows! A fine thing to praise 
God on!” growled the woman—yet 
more indignantly. “‘ I wonder what 
some folks feelings are made of? I 
say, ‘ praise the Lord,’ indeed!” 

** Woman !” snorted Andrew ; but 
his expostulatory sentence was cut 
short by her angry vehemence, as she 
continued in a taunting key,—_ 

** Maybe you'll like, ‘ for exam- 
ple’s sake,’ to see that pretty lamb by 
your side with the rope round his 
neck some day. Maybe you'll praise 
the Lord for that, master!” and so 
saying, she stretched out her long 
bony arm, and laid her hand on the 
shoulder of the shuddering child, 
and when Andrew turned to rebuke 
her, and their eyes met, the expres- 
sion of hers struck into his wa 
such a sensation of strange uneasiness, 
as caused him suddenly to draweh« 
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child beyond her reach ; and long af- 
terwards, for many and many a day, 
and when months and years had passed 
by, and the recollection of that scene 
had faded, and no particular cireum- 
stance occurred to revive it, that wo- 
man’s face, and that peculiar look, 
would comé across him, and again 
strike to his heart the same feeling of 
indefinite horror, which impelled him, 
at the moment he actually encounter- 
ed it, to snatch the boy from within 
the evil influence of her touch. But at 
the time that painful sensation was as 
momentary as vivid, for all farther 
altercation was cut short, by the pres- 
sure of the living mass, among which 
a general agitation, and a low cone 
fused murmur took place, as it fell 
back on either side, to make way for 
the fatal cart. The woman left off, 
in the midst of a volley of revi- 
lings on Andrew’s hard-heartedness, 
in her anxiety to press back in time 
to secure a snug place near the gib- 
bet, where she might see all in coms 
fort. And Andrew held his peace, 
and drew still closer to the road-side, 
as the cart came slowly on; and as 
vulgar curiosity was not one of his 
besetting sins—( Andrew Cleaves’s was 
by no means a vulgar mind, nor was 
his character a common one)—his eye 
followed not the broad eager gaze of 
the multitude, but looking downward, 
with serious and not unbecoming so- 
lemnity, he raised his head only for 
an instant, and as it were involun- 
tarily, first as the cart came abreast of 
his own vehicle, and the wretched 
criminal was so near, that in the deep 
stillness which had succeeded that 
prelusive murmur, his short, quick, 
laborious respiration, broken at inter- 
vals by a convulsive sob, was dis 
tinctly audible ; and transient as was 
Andrew’s involuntary glance, the ob- 
ject it encountered was not one soon 
to be forgotten. It was a sight, in- 
deed, to touch a father’s heart; and 
who could have beheld it unmoved ? 
The culprit, as has been said, was 
amere youth. He me scarces 
ly to have numbered twenty sum- 
A tall slim lad he was, almost 
i ansparent delica« 
ion, the profusion 
which waved in 


mers. 









dis his blue-veined tem- 
les, and the sickly whiteness of his 
ong thin hands, one of which hung 
lifelessly over the side of the cart, in 
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which he sat erect and stiffened, as if 
under mall ae of — eee 
ing spell, (his eyes only w: i 
with a bewildered “2 and deine 
ingly incapable of attending to the 
Clergyman, who was seated by his 
side, occasionally reading to him a 
few sentences from the book of Come 
mon Prayer, and mildly exhorting 
him to join in some pious ejacula- 
tion, or penitential verse. 

At such times, indeed, the wretche 
ed boy looked for an instant towards 
the book of prayer, and his lips mos 
ved, but no articulate sound proceed 
ed from them. ‘Those quivering lips 
were parched and deadly white, but 
a spot of vivid crimson burnt on his 
hollow cheek, and the expression of 
his large blue eyes, distended te an 
unnatural roundness, was exceedingly 
ghastly. Occasionally he looked quick- 
ly and “= from side to side, and 
in one of those hurried glances his 
eyes met Andrew’s, and at that moe 
ment his frame was convulsed with a 
universal tremor, and he faintly arti- 
culated the word “ Father!” Right 
glad was Andrew Cleaves when the 
cart with its miserable burden, the 
Sheriffs with their attendants, and the 
whole‘dismal train, having passed on- 
ward, the people thronged after them 
to the place of execution, and he was 
once more at liberty to pursue his 
way, which he did with all possible 
expedition, urging on Dobbin with 
an energy he had never before ventu- 
red to exert on that steep declivity, 
But the sound of the agitated multi- 
tude, (that heavy, awful sound, like 
the swell of a distant ocean,) was still 
audible, and Andrew speeded to get 
beyond it, and to reach C——, now 
within the distance of a few furlongs. 
All this while not a word had passed 
between the father and son ; but just 
before they entered the town, Andrew 
looked round upon his child, who had 
remained, as it were, glued on to his 
side, both his little arms fast locked 
round one of his father’s. He was 
very pale, and trembled like a leaf, 
jon when his father spoke to him, 
and he tried to answer, the attempt 
produced only a wee’ choking sob, 
that burst out, as if his very breath 
had been pent up for ages; one or 
two hysterical catches succeeded, a 
broken word or two, the brimming 
eyes overflowed, and then the little 
heart was relieved and lightened—Oh, 
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would the burden of elder bosoms 
was as easily breathed out !—And he 
slackened his grasp of his father’s arm, 
and began again to breathe and prattle 
freely. Andrew fairly enough impro- 
ved the opportunity of that awful 
sight they “" just witnessed, by 
inting out to his young companion, 
fhe dreadful con: or of vice, and 
the danger of yielding to temptation, 
even by the most trifling deviation 
from moral and religious rectitude. 
They had just reached the entrance of 
C——, so the lecture was necessarily 
concluded ; but Andrew failed not to 
wind up his exhortation against the 
early inroads of sin, by inveighing, 
ially, against the particular guilt 
of waste and extravagance, charging 
his son to take extraodinary care of 
his new clothes, not to skuff out his 
shoes by unnecessary activity and acts 
of wanton mischief, nor to squander 
away et gre money in idle toys 
and se’ indulgences. ‘The latter 
charge was particularly requisite, as 
Josiah took with him to school the 
capital of three sixpences in silver, 
and was to receive the stipend of two- 
pence every Monday morning. He 
was moreover enjoined to keep an ex- 
act account of his expenditure, and 
his father presented him for that pur- 
, with a long narrow ledger-look- 
ing account book, all ruled and lined 
with red ink, under the heads of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Andrew’s last charge was abruptly 
put an end to, by the rumbling of his 
cart wheels over the stones of the High 
Street ; and in two minutes, they had 
turned out of it into the Market- 
lace, then through a long, narrow, 
k street, and at length drew up 
before a tall red house, with a bright 
green door, having on it a large plate 
of resplendent brass, whereon was en- 
graved with sundry flourishes,— 


“©THE ComMMERCIAL ACADEMY FOR 
Younc GENTLEMEN, 
KEPT BY THE REV. JEREMIAH JERK. 


All matters concerning the admission 
of Josiah had been settled, and re- 
settled, over and over again, between 
the careful father and the Rev. Mr 
Jerk, so the former had nothing more 
to do, than to consign his precious de- 
posit into the care of that respectable 
pedagogue, which transfer was the 
affair of a moment, for Andrew had 
his private reasons for brief leave-ta- 
king ; so setting down his son at the 
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door of his new abode, (when the 
master took the hand of his little pu- 
pil with that peculiar tenderness of 
manner so insinuating to the break« 
ing hearts of new comers), he laid his 
hand on the boy’s head, and with an 
abrupt “‘ God be with ye, my man !” 
was in his seat again, and off, and 
round the corner of the street, before 
the tears that had been swelling up 
into the little fellow’s eyes, had burst 
over their lids, and down his pale, 
quivering face, in all that agony of 
grief excited by the first trial of the 
heart—the first pang of the first parte 
ing. 

However cogent were the motives 
which decided Andrew Cleaves to 
decline the Rev. Mr Jerk’s proffers 
ed hospitality, he was by no means in 
haste to get Sune that day. He had 
business to transact with sundry corn- 
factors and graziers, and various 
other persons in C——, and altogether 
found—or made, so much to detain 
him there, though his concerns were 
wont to be more expeditiously transact 
ed, that it was evening before he re- 
mounted his rumbling vehicle, and 
= Dobbin in motion, and quite dark 

fore he reached the door of his own 
cottage. It was a cold evening too— 
a cold, cheerless, bleak March even- 
ing, and an east wind and a sleety 
rain had been driving in his face all 
the way home ; and as he approached 
the cottage, its bright blazing hearth 
glowed invitingly through the low 
casement, and reflected a red cheerful 
light on the half-open door, and 
streamed forward like a clew of wel- 
come along the narrow gravel walk to 
the entrance wicket. And yet Andrew 
was in no haste to re-enter his coms 
fortable home—Some hearts may guess 
why he lingered on the cold heath— 
Such as have felt the pang of return- 
ing to an abode, when all is as it was 
—except—that the light of life is 
extinguished—the jewel gone—the 
shrine left desolate. 

But at last poor old Jenny came hur- 
rying out at the sound of the cart- 
wheels, with her humble welcome, and 
wonderment»at his Jate return, and 
offers of assistan un 
Dobbin, that her 
sooner come in 






Her well-meant ki wa er 
gruffly declined, so she was fain to re- 
treat within doors, and leave “‘ Mase 
ter,” as she muttered to herself, in not 
the best of humours, “to please himself 
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his own way;” (the most difficult 
thing in the world, by the by, to some 
folks in some moods, ) and when at last 


he approached the fire-side, and she 
ventured a cautious question as to how 
he left the dear child? she was snapt 
off with an injunction to mind her 
own business, and not trouble him 
with foolish questions. So, having set 
down his supper on the small table 
already prepared with its clean white 
cloth, and partaken of the meal in un- 
social silence, she was dismissed to her 
own hovel, with an intimation that 
Andrew would himself put away the 
fragments of the repast, and had no 
need of her further services that night. 
What were Andrew Cleaves’ special 
reasons for ridding himself so impa- 
tiently of old Jenny’s company that 
evening, and what were his cogitations 
after he had locked her out, and him- 
self in, and resumed his former station 
by the hearth and the little supper- 
table, we cannot exactly ascertain, 
though it is to be presumed they dif- 
fered widely from those feelings of 
snug satisfaction, with which, after 
the old lady had set by him his pipe 
and his small glass of ale, he had been 
wont to lock her civilly out, and re-seat 
himself in his comfortable corner, with 
the — ate = that 4 = 
was sleeping peace in the little 
adjoinin: ace, and that he should 
himself Sie down to rest on the same 
bed, when the cuckoo flung open his 
small door in the old Dutch clock, and 
warned him it was time to retire. 
Very different must have been his 
cogitations the night he dismissed poor 
Jenny so impatiently—for when the 
cuckoo warned, he still sat on unheed- 
ing, with his arms folded, his eyes fix- 
ed on the cold fireless hearth, where no 
spark had glimmered for the last half 
hour—the pipe unlit, and the small 
glass of ale still untasted. But when 
the hour actually struck, it aroused 
him from his comfortless abstraction ; 
and starting and shivering with a sen- 
sation of cold to which he had been 
till then insensible, he hastily swal- 
lowed down his temperate draught, and 
taking up the end of the candle, now 
ing in its t, and moving with 
step acquired by 
ness for the slum- 
is li -fellow, he entered 
his now solitary chamber, and shut 
himself within it—and what were his 
thoughts that night, his feelings, and 
Vor. XXIII. 
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his prayers, may be guessed by some 
eo ut perhaps not fully conceived 
y any. 

It would be hard to say whether the 
ensuing Saturday was more eagerly 
looked forward to by father or son. 
Certain it is, that when the morning 
of that day arrived, Andrew was in no 
less haste to be gone, than when he 
ceutieue old jcdenientien 
expeditiously on the ing Mon- 
day. But when he cal C——., it 
was still too early to call for his boy, 
for Andrew, with all his impatience, 
would not on any account have anti« 
cipated the precise moment when the 
half-holiday commenced—so he traf- 
ficked away the intervening time at his 
different places of call, and drew up 
the cart at the door of Mr Jerk’s Aca 
demy, just as the “‘ young gentlemen” 
had risen from their Saturday’s com- 
mons of scrap-pie and stick-jaw—cer- 
tain savoury preparations not enume= 
rated in the catalogue of that scientific 
professor Monsieur Ude, or perha' 
recommended by the late Dr Kitch 
iner, but quite familiar to the 
of provincial schoolboys. Little Jo- 
siah, having just risen from the afore« 
said banquet, came running to the 
door at the sound of the cart-wheels, 
choking with joy, and the last huge 
mouthful of tenacious compound. In 
a moment he was up in his father’s 
arms, and hugging him so tight round 
the neck, that Andrew was fain to 
cry out, 

** Well, well, my man! but you'll 
not throttle your old dad, wi ye? 
Have you been a good boy, Joey ?” 

Joey answered with a second hug, 
and the usher, who stood smirking at 
the door, satisfactorily certified the 
same ; so the boy was sent to wash his 
preasy face and hands, and fetch his 

at and little bundle of Sunday clothes, 
and then his father lifted him up into 
the cart, and turning old Dobbin, and 
giving him the sign of departure, a 
bright cherup and a propelling stamp, 
in a few minutes they were fairly out 
of C——, and on their glad way to the 
cottage. What were the boy’s accla~ 
mations of delight at the first sight of 
its curling smoke, and,dark brown 
thatch—and how, in spite of all An-« 
drew’s endeavours to set him right, he 
persisted in miscalculating time and 
space—and how often he fidgeted up 
and down on the seat—and how he 
took a heap of chalk in a distant field 
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for the grey colt—and a flannel petti- 
coat hung out to dry, for old Jenny in 
propria persona—and how his father 
went on pointing out the folly and 
unprofitableness of such crude guesses 

rash assertions ; and how the boy 
went on making them thick and three- 
fold—those will be at no loss to con- 
ceive who have ever accompanied a 
lively urchin to his own home, on his 
first return after his first week’s school- 
ing. 

"They may also picture to themselves 
the actual arrival—little Joey actually 
at home again—smothering old Jenny 
with kisses—squeezing the cat to a 
thread-paper—scampering down the 
garden to see if his beans were come 
up—unhitching his hoop from the 
nail, and flinging it away, to run and 
see whether the grey colt was in the 
home croft—scrambling upon the back 
of his unbroken favourite, and racing 
round the field, holding on by its 
mane, not a jot the worse—as a finale— 
for being pitched right into the privet 
hedge, from whence, half rolling, half 
scrambling out into the garden, he 
came crawling up the gravel walk on 
all fours, with that characteristic dis- 
regard of seriousness and propriety, 
which had so early evinced itself, in 
despite of his father’s solemn admoni- 
tions and decorous example. Fortu- 
nately, on the present occasion, An- 
drew was absent unharnessing the 
mare, and there was nothing new to 
Jenny in the uncouth performance. 
When the first ebullition of joy had 
subsided, (or rather when the animal 
spirits were sobered by actual ex- 
haustion,) Josiah was well content to 
sit on his little stool beside his father, 
close by the bright warm hearth, while 
Jenny lit the candle, and set on the 
kettle, and brought out the cups and 
saucers, and Josiah’s own basin, full 
of the red cow’s milk, set by for him 
at that evening’s milking, and the hot 
oat-cake, prepared for his especial re- 
gale. Then came the time for ques- 
tion and answer, and the father made 
minute inquiry into all school parti- 
eulars, and his brow contracted a lit- 
tle, when Joey confessed that his three 
sixpences were gone; yea, melted 
away, expended to the last fraction ; 
yet how, he could by no means ex- 
plain even to his own satisfaction, 
though he counted over and over again, 
=— little fat fingers, sundry pur- 

of pies, crabs, gingerbread, 
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marbles, and pennyworths of brown 
sugar ; the enumeration whereof by 
no means tended to unknit the puckers 
in his father’s brow, who, for that 
time, however, contented himself with 
a short lecture on prodigal expendi« 
ture. But Joey’s bosom laboured with 
matter more important, and his little 
heart swelled indignantly, as, with a 
quivering lip, and broken voice, he 
begun to recount a long list of the in- 
sults and mortifications to which he 
had been subjected. He had been the 
butt of the whole school, twirled about 
like a te-totum ; while one pretended 
to admire the fashion of his clothes, 
and another asked if they were made 
by Adam’s tailor ; and a third, if his 


- hat had belonged to his great-grand- 
father ; and with that, clapping it on 


the crown, till his little face was bue 
ried therein, and the broad brim rest- 
ed on his shoulders, they called him 
little Amminadab, and bandying him 
about thus blindfold from one to the 
other, bade him complain to his dad, 
old ‘* Praise-God-barebones ;” and 
then the poor little boy revealed to the 
indignant eyes of his father and Jen- 
ny, an awful fracture, which, in the 
poe of these mischievous sports, 
ad nearly dissevered one of his long 
coat flaps, though the maid of the 
house had hastily tacked up the rent 
when his father called for him. Darker 
and darker Andrew’s countenance had 
waxed, as he listened to the detail of 
these atrocities. Fearful was the cone 
traction of his brow, the dilatation of 
his nostril, and the compression of his 
thin straight lips, when Joey, with an 
apprehensive side-glance and a sup- 
pressed tone of horror, pronounced the 
opprobrious cognomen which had been 
so irreverently applied to his own sa- 
cred person ; and by the time all was 
unfolded, he had well nigh made up 
his mind that his son should return 
no more to the companionship of 
sach daring reprobates ; but Andrew 
Cleaves was seldom guilty of hasty 
decision ; and when his displeasure 
had had time to cool, and he found 
reason to be satisfied on the whole 
with Joey’s further report of school 
progress, he thought. it expedient, to 
gulp down the unp le part: 
narration, and to r ct h 
the Rev. Mr Jerk’s academy "@t 
expiration of the Sabbath holiday. 
hat Sabbath had passed like all 
former ones at the cottage, undistin- 
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guished by any additional gleam of 
cheerfulness or innocent recreation ; 
and by the time it was half over, Joey 
began to think of the morrow, and his 
return to school, with less repugnance 
than on the preceding evening. When 
Monday came, indeed, home was hume 
again ; and when the cart was ready, 
Joey ascended it rather dejectedly, 
consoling himself, however, with the 
thought, that Saturday would come 
round again in five days. Joey’s cale 
culations were correct for once—Sa- 
turday came in five days, and he was 
fetched home again, and again re- 
turned rapturously to all its delights ; 
and this time he had no grievance to 
relate ; no, not though his broad- 


brimmed beaver had been clipped to” 
* a porringer, and his whole raiment 


exhibited such woeful dilapidation, as 
to set at nought all Jenny's repairing 
ingenuity, for both coat-flaps were 
gone—annihilated—irremediably ab- 
stracted—having been (as strongly in« 
ilicated by certain suspicious appear- 
ances) actually singed off from the 
dishonoured garment. Still, in spite 
of Jenny’s dismay, and his father’s 
indignation, Joey persisted that all 
was well; that he was now “ very 
good friends with his school-fellows ; 
that they were only very funny fel- 
lows ; and if they Aad burnt off his 
coat-tails, a jacket was much more 
comfortable and convenient, especially 
for playing at leap-frog.” 

In short, so perversely resigned was 
Master Joey to the docking which had 
been inflicted on his ‘‘ good grey 
frieze,” thatit might have been shrewd« 
ly inferred he had had a hand in the 
operation. Happily for him, no such 
suspicion insinuated itself into his fa- 
ther’s mind, who was, however, high- 
ly scandalized at the whole proceed- 
ing, and carried into effect his deter- 
mination of laying it before the Rev. 
Mr Jerk, when Josiah returned to 
school. A conference with that gen- 
tleman had, however, the effect, not 
only of prevailing on Andrew to pass 
over in silence the illegal curtailment 
of his son’s week-day garb, but to per- 
mit the whole suit, as well as that set 
apart for Sundays, to be so far mo- 
dernized as no longer to subject the 

to the practical jokes of his mis- 
chievous companions. 

Happy had it been for Andrew 
Cleaves if his parental disquietude had 
been excited by no causes more serious 
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than the aforementioned : But, alas ! 
innumerable vexations sprang up to 
embitter that weekly reunion with his 
child, at first so delightful to both 
parties. Every succeeding Saturday 
diminished Joey’s eagerness to return 
to his home, his former pleasures, and 
his dumb favourites. Every succeed- 
ing Sunday beneath the paternal roof, 
hung heavier upon him than the for. 
mer ; and as his impatience increased, 
his weariness became more apparent, 
and the lessons of manly independence 
he had begun to learn among his play- 
fellows, manifested their fruits in such 
acts of contumacy, as called down 
stern rebuke, and sometimes severe 
chastisement, from the hitherto indul~ 
gent father,—though Joey still stood 
too much in awe of the latter to ven- 
ture on very open rebellion. So he 
became sullen, and silent, and incom- 
municative ; and the unfortunate ré- 
sult of the father’s undue severity, 
was to impress on the mind of the 
hitherto thoughtless and frank-tem- 
pered boy, the expediency of keeping 
to himself those idle frolics and venial 
trespasses, which, on his return from 
school, had been boasted of, and con- 
fessed with an innocent confidence, it 
should have been Andrew’s care to 
confirm and encourage. But Andrew, 
with all his fancied wisdom, was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the milder arts of 
training ; and it was really on Scrip- 
ture principles, erroneously applied, 
that as the boy grew older, he thought 
it his duty to treat him with increased 
severity, and to rebuke, with uncom- 
promising sternness, those venial lap- 
ses, which, when candidly confessed, 
should have been commented on with 
lenient gentleness. Very soon Josiah 
learnt to anticipate the Sabbath holi- 
day as a weekly penance, and ample 
amends did he make himself for its 
dulness and restraint, when he found 
himself once more among his merry 
mates in the school play-ground ; and 
very soon Joey was noted for the most 
daring spirit of the whole riotous as 
semblage—‘ Up to everything” —The 
leader of all conspiracies—the fore- 
most in all mischief—the most enter- 
prising in all dangers—and, what was 
more remarkable, the readiest and 
most ingenious at equivocations, in- 
ventions, and even unblushing false- 
hood, in cases of suspicion or detec- 
tion. But as he became more know- 
ing in all evil experience, his home 








deportment gradually manifested such 
an alteration as rejoiced the heart, 
and, at length, excited the highest 
hopes, of the credulous parent, whose 
boasted penetration failed him in de- 
tecting even the earliest artifices of 
infant cunning. 

Joey’s natural shrewdness soon found 
out the vulnerable points of his fa- 
ther’s character ; and that by affecting 
to copy his serious carriage and sen- 
tentious speech, and now and then 
bringing home a new Psalm tune, or 
quoting a Scripture text, or relating, 
with well-feigned abhorrence, some 
anecdote of a reprobate schoolfellow 
—or pleading his want of some useful 
book, the old man was even prevailed 
on to undraw the strings of his can- 
vass bag; and the young hypocrite’s 

lee at obtaining substantial proofs of 

is ingenuity, was enhanced by his 
public triumph, when he rehearsed, 
in the circle of his thoughtless school- 
mates, the “ capital acting” with which 
he had “ come over the old gentle- 
man.” 

In short, Master Joey’s proficiency 
in these thriving arts was such as 
would have done credit to an older 
head, and the pupil of a more fashion- 
able establishment ; and as his attain- 
ments in the ostensible branches of his 
education really kept pace with his 
supernumerary accomplishments, all 
went on seemingly as well as heart 
could wish ; and Andrew’s ambitious 
views for his son’s future advance- 
ment took firm root in the ground. 
work of these fair appearances. 

Andrew Cleaves was not a man to 
lay down plans with reservations—to 
make provident allowance for unfore- 
seen circumstances—or to leave much 
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to Providence. Neither did he ever 
decide in haste ; but having once come 
to a determination, it was seldom quae 
lified with the mental proviso—“ If it 
please God.” 

So well considered, so fully ma- 
tured, and so irrevocably fixed, were 
his parental plans. 

Though still abiding in his father’s 
humble cottage, and (comparatively 
with many of his neighbours) — 
in a small way, Andrew Cleaves ha 
contrived to scrape together a sum of 
money, on which many a more dash 
ing spirit would have set up a one- 
horse chay, taken out a shooting li- 
cense, and drank his bottle of port 
daily. But our farmer's ambition 
aimed at more remote objects. His 
savings were snugly deposited in a 
Banking-house at C ; where, 
however, they by no means lay in un- 
profitable security ; and on certain 
considerations arranged among the 

arties concerned, certain engagements 
fad been entered into, that, at a com- 
tent age, the young Josiah should 
received as a clerk in the establish- 
ment ; and from that office be further 
advanced, as after circumstancesshould 
warrant. Andrew uttered not a word 
of these projects to any human being, 
but he brooded over them in his own 
heart, till the grand object seemed so 
secure of attainment—so built up by 
prudence, and foresight, and calcula 
tion, as to bid defiance to all adverse 
circumstances of time, and change, 
and even of death itself. Poor man! 
And yet the uncertainty of life, and 
the vanity of worldly things, and the 
snares of riches and honours, were 
ever in his talk, and in his mortified 
seriousness of aspect. 





CuHapTErR XV. 


Matters went on smoothly on the 
whole, till Joey had been full two 
at school, and his third summer 

idays were approaching. 

They were no longer anticipated 
with the same impatient longing which 
had drawn his heart towards home in 
his earlier school-days ; but still there 
were home pleasures, and home indul- 
gences, not attainable at school, and 
foremost of those ranked the privilege 
of being master of his own time, and 
of the grey colt, now become a well- 


disciplined, yet spirited steed, and des- 
tined to succeed to the functions of 
blind Dobbin, whose faithful career 
was fast drawing to a close. 

In the meantime, Joey was permit- 
ted to call young Greybeard Ais horse, 
and was indulged in the pride and 
happiness of driving it himself the 
first time its services were put in re- 
quisition to fetch him home for the 
Christmas holidays. But when the 
summer vacation arrived, Joey’s re- 
turn was ordained to be in far other 
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and less triumphant order. It so chan- 
ced, that on the very day of breaking 
up, a great annual fair was held at 
C——, which was looked forward to 
as a grand festival by the boys whose 
parents and friends were resident 
there. These youngsters had vaunted 
its delights to Joey, and one especial 
friend and crony hadinvited his school- 
fellow to go with him to his own house, 
and stay the two days of the fair. Now 
it unluckily fell out that these iden- 
tical two days occurred at a season 
most important to Andrew—just as 
his hay-harvest was getting in, and 
there was reason to expect the break- 
ing up of a long spell of dry weather. 
So when Joey returned to school on 
the Monday, he was enjoined to tell 
his master (with whom Andrew had 
no time for parlance,) that it would 
not be convenient for his father to 
fetch him home the ensuing Thurs- 
day, or indeed (on the account before~ 
mentioned) till the Saturday evening. 

Andrew, engrossed by his rural 
concerns, had not thought of the fair, 
of which Joey took especial care not 
to remind him, as he well knew, that 
were he to give the least hint of his 
schoolfellow’s invitation, and his own 
vehement longing to accept it, his fa- 
ther would fetch him away at the 
risk of sacrificing his whole hay crop, 
rather than leave him exposed to the 
danger of mixing in such a scene of 
abomination. 

Master Joey, whose genius was of 
a very inventive nature, soon arranged 
in his own mind a neat little scheme, 
which would enable him to partake 
the prohibited delights, unsuspected 
by his father or the Rev. Mr Jerk ; 
so trimming up to his own purpose 
his father’s message to that gentle- 
man, he ingualetioly substituted for 
the request that he might be allowed 
to stay at school till Saturday,—an 
intimation that he had obtained pa- 
rental permission to accept his school« 
fellow’s invitation for the fair days, 
and that a neighbour’s cart would 
take him home on Friday evening 
from the house of his friend’s parents. 
Joey had his own plans for getting 
home too when the fun was over, and 
of managing matters so dexterously, 
that the truth should never transpire 
either to his father or master. ‘The 
latter was easily imposed on by the 
boy’s specious story ; and when Thurs- 
day arrived, Joey, taking with him 
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his little bundle of Sunday clothes, 
and his whole hoard of pence and six- 
pences, left school in high spirits with 
a party of his playmates. 

Andrew Cleaves, meantime, got in 
his crops prosperously, and, exhausted 
as he was by a hard day’s labour, set 
out on Saturday evening to fetch home 
the expecting, boy. Poor Greybeard 
was tired also, for he too had worked 
hard all day; but he was a spirited 
willing creature, and went off freely, 
as if he knew his errand, and rejoiced 
at the thought of bringing home his 
young master. So the farmer and his 
vehicle arrived in good time at the 
door of the Academy, but Andrew 
looked towards it in vain, and at the 
upper and lower windows, for the 
happy little face that had been wont 
to Took out for him on such occasions. 

The servant girl who opened the 
door looked surprised when Andrew 
inquired for his son ; and still greater 
astonishment appeared in Mr Jerk’s 
countenance, when he stepped for- 
ward and heard the reiterated inquiry. 
A brief and mutual explanation en- 
sued—a grievous one to the agitated 
father, whose feelings may be well 
imagined—irritated as well as anxious 
feelings, for on hearing the master’s 
story, little doubt remained in his 
mind, but that the truant was still 
harboured at the house of his favour 
ite schoolfellow. But the intelligence 
promptly obtained there, was of a na- 
ture to create the most serious alarm. 
The parents of Josiah’s friend informe 
ed Andrew, that his boy had accome 

anied their son home when the school 

roke up on Thursday morning—they 
having willingly granted the request 
of the latter, that his playfellow might 
be allowed to stay with him till an 
opportunity occurred (of which he was 
in expectation) of his returning to 
his father’s the next evening. That 
after dinner the two boys had sale 
lied out into the fair together, from 
which their son returned about dark 
without his companion, with the ac 
count that they had been ted 
the latter part of the day, but that 
just as he began to tire of looki 
about for his schoolfellow, Josiah 
touched him hastily on the shoulder, 
saying, a neighbour of his father’s, 
who guessed he was playing truant, 
insisted on taking him home in his 
own cart, and that he must go that 
moment. This was all the boy had 
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to tell—and that Josiah vanished in 
the crowd so suddenly, he could not 
see who was with him. Vain were 
all possible inquiries in all directions. 
The distracted father could only learn 
further, that his child had been seen 
by many persons standing with his 
friend at many booths and stalls, and, 
at last, quite alone in a show-booth, 
ing to a set of tight-rope and 

wire dancers, and of equestrian per- 
formers—with some of these he seem- 
ed to have made acquaintance, and 
among them he was last observed. 
That troop had quitted C the 
same —. and having fine horses 
pes te light caravan, must have tra- 
vi expeditiously, and were proba- 
bly te an a considerable distance ; 
nor could the route they had taken be 
pp ee py after they had pass- 
ed through the turnpike, which had 
been about ten o'clock at night. Now 
it was that Andrew Cleaves, in the 
agony of his distress, would have 
= half his worldly substance to 
ve obtained tidings—but the least 
favourable tidings of his lost child— 
for dreadful thoughts, and fearful 
imaginings, suggested themselves, ag 
gravating the horrors of uncertainty. 
was no positive reason for be~ 

lief that the boy had left C—— with 
the itinerant troop. A rapid river ran 
by the town—there was a deep canal 
also—and then—the wharf—crowded 
with barges—between which 
But Andrew was not one to brood over 
imaginary horrors in hopeless inaction, 
and the opinion of others encouraged 
him to hope that his son had only 
been lured away by the equestrian 
mountebanks. With the earliest dawn, 
therefore, mounted on the young 
powerful ery, he was away from 
C——, and (according to the clew at 
last obtained ) in the track of the iti- 
nerants. But they were far in ad- 
vance, and soon after passing through 
the turnpike, had struck into cross 
country-roads and by-ways, so that 
the pursuit was necessarily tedious 
and difficult ; and Andrew was unused 
to travelling, having never before ad- 
ventured twenty miles beyond his na~ 
tive place. No wonder that he was 
sorely jaded in body and mind, when 
he put up for the night at a small 
town about thirty miles from C——, 
through which he ascertained, how- 
ever, that the caravan, with its escort, 
had passed early in the morning of 
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the preceding day—that the troop, 


while stop to bait, had talked of 
Carlisle as their next place of exhibi- 
tion ; and had, in fact, struck into the 
great north road when they proceeded 
on their way. Andrew could gain no 
intelligence whether a boy, such as 
he described, accompanied the party. 
It having been very early morning 
when they baited their horses at ——, 
the females of the band and children 
(if there were any) were still asleep 
within the closed caravan. 

So Andrew proceeded with a heavy 
heart, but a spirit of determined per- 
severance—and his pursuit (now that 
he was fairly on the track of its ob- 
ject) was comparatively easy. 

About mid-day, in mercy to his 
beast, as well as to recruit his own 
strength, he halted at a hedge ale 
house, when, having unsaddled Grey- 
beard, and seen that he was taken care 
of, he entered the kitchen and called 
for refreshment. ‘There were many 
persons drinking and talking in the 
ge and Andrew failed not to make 

is customary inquiries, which awa- 
kenedan immediate clamour of tongues 
—every one being ready with some 
information relating to the troop An- 
drew was in pursuit of. Such was 
the confusion of voices, however, that 
he was kept for a moment in painful 
suspense, when a decent-looking wo- 
man, (apparently a traveller,) who 
was taking her quiet meal in one cor- 
ner of the kitchen, came hastily for- 
ward, and laying her hand on An- 
drew’s arm, and looking earnestly in 
his face, exclaimed,—‘‘ After what 
are yc asking, master? Is it fora stray 
lamb ye’re seeking—and havy’n’t I seen 
your face before ?”” Andrew shook like 
a leaf. The man of stern temper and 
iron nerves, shook like an aspen leaf, 
while the woman looked and spake 
thus earnestly—“ Have ye, have ye 
found him ?—have ye found my boy He 
was all he could stammer out. “* You 
are a stranger to me ; but God bless 
you, if you can give me back my boy!” 

‘*T am not a stranger to you, Andrew 
Cleaves ; and I can give you back your 
boy ; and the Lord bless him for your 
sake, for you saved me and mine, and 
took us in, and gave us meat and drink 
when we were ready to perish. Come 

our ways with me, Andrew Cleaves ; 
but soft and quiet, for the laddy’s in 
a precious sleep. He has come to hurt, 
but the Merciful watched over him.” 
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So she led him softly and silently 
through a little back kitchen, and up 
a steep dark stair, into a emall upper 
chamber, before the casement of which 
a checked apron was pinned up, to ex~ 
clude the full glow of light from the 
uncurtained bed. Softly and silently, 
with finger on her lip, she drew him 
on to the side of that humble bed, and 
there, indeed, fast lecked in sleep, in 
sweet untroubled sleep, lay the little 
thoughtless one, whose disappearance 
had inflicted such cruel anxiety and 
distress. 

The boy was sleeping sweetly, but 
his cheeks and lips were almost colour- 
less ; a thick linen bandage was bound 
round his head ; and over one temple, 
a soft fair curl, that had escaped from 
the fillet, was dyed and stuck toge« 
ther with clotted blood. Andrew shud- 
dered at the sight; but the woman 
repeated her whispered assurance, that 
there was no serious injury. Then the 
father knelt softly down beside his 
recovered darling, his head bent low 
over the little tremulous hand that lay 
upon the patchwork-counterpane. Al- 
most involuntarily his lips approached 
it; but he refrained himself by a 
strong effort, and, throwing back his 
head, lifted his eyes to Heaven, in an 
ecstasy of silent gratitude ; and, one 
after another, large tears rolled down 
over the rough, hard-featured face, 
every muscle of which quivered with 
powerful emotion. Yes, for the first 
time in his life, Andrew Cleaves pours 
ed out his whole heart in gratitude 
to his Creator in the presence of a 
fellow-creature ; and when he arose 
from his knees, so far was he from 
shrinking abased and humiliated from 
the eyes that were upon him, that, 
turning to the woman, and strongly 
grasping her hands in his own, he said, 
softly and solemnly, “‘ Now I see of a 
truth, that a man may cast his bread 
upon the waters, and find it again af- 
ter many days. I gave thee and thine 
orphan babe a little food and a night’s 
shelter, and thou restorest to me my 
child. While Andrew Cleaves has a 
morsel of bread, thou shalt share it 
with him.” And he was as good as his 
word ; and from that hour, whatever 
were, in other respects, his still inve- 
terate habits of thrift and parsimony, 
Andrew Cleaves was never known to 
“* turn away his face from any poor 
man.” 

By degrees all particulars relating to 
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Joey’s disappearance and his providens 

ial recovery, were circumstantially 
unravelled. The little varlet had been 
accidentally separated from his school 
fellow, and while gaping about the 
fair in search of him, had straggled 
towards the large showy booth, where 
feats of rope-dancing and horseman- 
ship were exhibited. Long he stood 
absorbed in wondering admiration of 
the Merry-Andrew’s antic gestures, 
and the spangled draperies and node 
ding plumes of the beautiful lady who 
condescended to twirl the tambourine, 
and foot it aloft, ‘‘ with nods and 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” for the 
recreation of the gaping multitude. 
Others of the troop came in and out 
on the airy stage, inviting the “ ladies 
and gentlemen” below to walk in, with 
such bland and cordial hospitality, 
that Joey thought it quite irresistible, 
and was just stepping under the cane 
vass when a strong arm arrested him, 
and a splendid gentleman, in scarlet 
and gold, demanded the price of en- 
trance. That was not at Joey’s come 
mand, for all his copper hoard was al- 
ready expended, so he was shrinking 
back, abashed and mortified, when 
one or two idlers of the band, probas 
bly seeing something promising about 
him, and that he was a pretty, spright- 
ly, well-limbed lad, whose appearance 
might do credit to their honourable 
profession, entered into a parley with 
him, and soon made out that he was 
playing truant at that very moment, 
and apparently blessed with such an 
adventurous genius, as, with a little 
encouragement, might induce him to 
join the company, and succeed to the 
functions of a sharp limber urchin, of 
whom inexorable death had lately 
deprived them. So Joey was iet in 
gratis ; and there he was soon trans 
lated into the seventh heaven of won= 
der and delight at the superhuman 
performances of his new acquaintan« 
ces. He had, as it were, an innate 
passion for horses, and the equestrian 
feats threw him into fits of ecstasy. 


’ Then all the gentlemen and ladies 


were so good-natured and so funny! 
and one gave him a penny-pie, and 
another a drop of something strong 
and good ; and then the manager him- 
self—a very grand personage—told 
him, if he liked, he should wear a blue 
and silver jacket, and ride that beau- 
tiful piebald, with its tail tied up 
with e-coloured ribbons. That 
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clinched the bargain ; and in a perfect 
bewilderment of emulation and ambi- 
tion—wonder and gratitude—gin and 
flattery—poor Joey suffered himself to 
be enrolled in “‘ The ree Equestrian 
Troop of Signor Angelo Galopo, di 
Canterini.” 

Forthwith was he equipped in the 
azure vestments of the deceased Bob- 
by, and indulged with five minutes’ 
sitting on the back of the beautiful 
piebald ; after which, on the close of 
the day’s performance, he made one 
of the jovial and unceremonious party 
round a plentiful board, where he 
played his part with such right good 

ill, and was so liberally helped to 
certain cordial potations, that long be- 
fore the end of the banquet, his head 
dropt on the shoulder of his fair neigh- 
bour, the lovely Columbine, and in a 
moment he was fast locked in such 

ound slumber, that he stirred not 

d or foot, till so late the next 
morning, that the caravan (in a snug 
birth, whereof he had been securely 
deposited) had long passed the small 
town, where Andrew had halted on 
his first day’s chase. 

Joey’s awakening sensations were 
nearly as astonishing as those of Abon 
Hassan, when he unclosed his eyes in 
his own mean mansion, after his wa- 
king vision of exaltation to the throne 
of the Caliph. Poor Joey, who had 
fallen asleep in the intoxication of su- 
preme enjoyment and gratified vanity, 


among knights and ladies, glittering 


with gold and spangles, himself radi- 
ant in all the glories of the blue and 
silver, and the fancied master of the 
prancing piebald—found himself, on 
awaking, stowed away into a corner 
of the dark, suffocating, jolting cara- 
van, of course divested of his finery, 
huddled up on a bag of straw, and co- 
vered with a filthy horse-rug. The 
wholeambulating dormitory was heap- 
ed with similar bedding, from which 

out heads and arms and dirty 
faces, which a was ~< time in 
assigning to the blooming heroines of 
the preceding evening. At last, how- 
ever, he satisfied himself of the iden- 
tity of the lovely Columbine ; and as 
she lay within reach, and had taken 
him under her especial protection, he 
made bold to pluck her rather un- 
ceremoniously by the outstretched 
arm, which salutation had the desired 
effect of rousing the fair one from her 
innocent slumbers, but only long 
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enough to obtain, for Joey, a sound 
box of the ear, and a drowsily-mut- 
tered command, “ to lie still, for a 
little troublesome rascal.” So there he. 
lay, half frightened, and half repent- 
ant, and quite disgusted with his close 
and unsavoury prison, from whence 
his thoughts wandered away to the 
pleasant cottage on the thymy com- 
mon—his clean, sweet, little chamber, 
where the honeysuckle looked in at 
the window—his breakfast of new- 
milk and sweet brown bread—his own 
little garden and his bee-hives, and 
Greybeard, that paragon of earth-born 
steeds. But then came in review, the 
rival glories of the piebald, and Joey’s 
remorseful feelings became less trou- 
blesome, and he longed ardently for 
the hour of emancipation. It came at 
last ; a brief and unceremonious toilet 
was dispatched by the female group ; 
and great was Joey’s indignation, 
when, in lieu of the silver and azure, 
or his own good raiment, he was com- 
pelled to dress himself in the every 
day suit of his deceased predecessor— 
a most villainous compound of greasy 
tatters, which, had he dared, he would 
have spurned from him with contemp- 
tuous loathing ; but a very short ex- 
perience, and the convincing language 
of a few hearty cuffs, accompanied 
with no tender expletives, had satis 
fied him of the danger of rebellion, 
and he was fain to gulp down his ri- 
sing choler, and the scraps of last 
night’s meal, which were chucked 
over to him, as his portion of the slo- 
venly breakfast. 

In the meantime, the door and little 
square window of the caravan had been 
thrown open, and at last the machine 
came to a full stop on the high-road, 
by a hedge-side, and the ladder was 
hooked to the high door-way, and the 
manager, who, with his spouse, had 
occupied a back compartment of the 
van, descended to review his cavalry, 
while the equestrians snatched a hasty 
meal dispensed to them by their asso- 
ciated Hebés. 

There was the piebald shining in 
the morniug sun, in all the perfection 
of piebald beauty — pawing, and si- 


dling, and curving inward his graceful 


neck, and small elegant head, as if 

impatient of the rein by which he was 

led at the side of a large Flemish-look- 

ing mare. At sight of his appointed 

palfrey, Joey was about to scramble 

down the ladder after Signor Angelo, 
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when the latter most uncourteously 
repelled him, with such a push as 
sent him sprawling backwards on the 
floor of the caravan, and more than 
revived his late incipient feelings of 
disgust and repentance. But now the 
whole party, females and all, held 
parley of no very amicable nature 
about the door of their migratory 
council-chamber. The success of the 
late performance at C had by no 
means been such as to sweeten the 
manager's temper, or to harmonize 
the “‘ many minds” he had to deal 
with ; and — and surly, and taunt- 
ing accusations and recriminations were 
bandied about, the most acrimonious 
of which, Joey soon gathered, related 
to himself, and to some dispute re- 
specting him, which had occurred the 
preceding night, after they had depo- 
sited him in his luxurious resting 
place. It appeared, that some of the 
party had even then begun to think 
with apprehension of the danger to 
which they exposed themselves by the 
abduction of a boy, whose father had 
ample means to pursue and punish 
them, should he ote that his son 
had left C—— in their company. 
These prudent suggestions were made 
light of by others of the troop, words 
had run high even then, and the in- 
sides and outsides had arranged thems 
selves for the night in no very placa- 
ble moods. During the many silent 
hours of darkness, they had jogged and 
jolted in company ; almost every one, 
however, in his secret mind, came 
over to the side of the doubters, and 
when at last they halted and called 
council, each accused the other of ha- 
ving caused the present dilemma. 
From words they proceeded to rough 
arguments, and at length to something 
very near a general battle, in which 
their fair companions, descending from 
“ their high estate,” took part so 
heartily, that Joey, finding himself 
quite unobserved, seized the opportus 
nity to scramble down after them ; 
but in his haste to reach terra firma, 
he missed his footing, and fell head- 
long among the horses, already fretted 
and fidgety at the disorder of their 
riders, so that Joey’s sudden precipi- 
tation set them rearing and pawin 
furiously, and he—the luckless truant! 
—received such a kick on the head, 
from the hard hoof of the ungrateful 
piebald, as not only completely stuns 
ned him, but left him such a ghastly 
' Vor. XXIII. 
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and bloody spectacle, as stilled in a 
moment the uproar of the conflicting 
parties, and made them unanimous in 
their apprehensions of the serious con« 
sequences in which they might all be 
involved, should the accident prove 
fatal, of which there was every appear 
ance. The child had ceased to breathe 
—not the faintest palsation was per- 
ceptible. The panic became general, 
and the decision immediate, to con- 
sider their own safety, by moving on 
as fast as possible, leaving the unhap- 
py boy (who was pronounced quite 
dead) on the grass bank by the road 
side. 

In two minutes the troop was in 
motion—in ten more, quite out of 
sight—and there lay poor Joey to all 
appearance a corpse, and soon to have 
become one in reality, but for the pro~ 
vidential intervention of that poor 
woman, by whom Andrew Cleaves was 
conducted to the bedside of his reco« 
vered child. ‘That woman (as she 
briefly explained to Andrew on their 
stealthy progress towards the little 
chamber) was, indeed, the poor Sol- 
dier’s widow, who, with her orphan 
babe, had owed to his compassion in 
her utmost need, the seasonable mercy 
of a night’s lodging and a wholesome 
meal ; and she had never forgotten the 
name of her benefactor, nor thought 
of him without a grateful prayer. She 
had travelled far on to her dead huse 
band’s birthplace in the Scotch High 
lands, to claim, for his orphan and her 
self, the protection and assistance of 
his kindred. Her claims had not been 
disallowed, and among them she had 
dwelt contentedly till her child died. 
Then she began to feel herself a stran« 
ger among strangers, and her heart 
pet towards her own country and 

insfolk ; and she wrote a letter home 
to her own place, Manchester, the 
answer to which told her, that her 
friends, who were too poor to help her 
when she was left a widow, were now 
bettered in circumstances, and would 
give her a home and welcome; and 
that, now she had no living hinder 
ance, she might obtain a comfortable 
subsistence by resuming her early las 
bours at the loom. So she set out 
for her native place, a leisurely foot 
traveller, for she was no longer unproe 
vided with means to secure a decent 
resting place, and a wholesome meal 3 
and she it was, who, havingso far pro« 
ceeded on her way, had discovered the 
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oung runaway lying by the way-side 
in the condition before described. Her 
feclings (the feelings of a childless 
mother !) needed no incentive to place 
her in a moment beside the forlorn 
deserted child, whose head she tender- 
ly lifted on her bosom, and parting off 
the thickly clotted hair, bound her 
own handkerchief about his bleeding 
temples. There was water within 
reach, with which she laved his face 
and hands, and had soon the joy of 
ceiving a tremulous motion of the 
ips and eye-lids—and at last the boy 
breathed audibly, and his fair blue 
eyes unclosed, and he uttered a few 
words of wonder and distress, among 
which—*“ Oh, father! father!” were 
most intelligible, and to the woman’s 
gentle inquiry of “ who was his fa- 
ther? and did he live far off?” he 
answered faintly, that he was the son 
of Andrew Cleaves, who lived at Red- 
burn. A second fit of insensibility 
succeeded those few words, but they 
were sufficient for the widow. Provi- 
dence had sent her to save (she trust- 
ed) the child of her benefactor, and 
all her homely but well-directed ener- 
gies were called into action. Partly 
carrying him in her own arms, and 
partly by casual assistance, she suc 
ceeded in conveying him to the near- 
est dwelling, that small way-side inn. 
There he was put comfortably to bed, 
and medical aid obtained promptly— 
the longer delay of which must have 
proved fatal. And then a message was 
sent off to Farmer Cleaves, (a man 
and horse, for that poor woman was a 
creature of noble spirit, and impatient 
to relieve the father’s misery,) and 
then the widow quietly took her sta- 
tion by the pillow of the little sufferer. 
His head had undergone a second 
dressing, and the surgeon had pro- 
nounced, that all would go well with 
him, if he were kept for a time in 
perfect quiet. It need not be told how 
rigidly that injunction was attended 
to, nor how carefully, when he was in 
a state to be removed, the father con- 
veyed back his truant child to the 
shelter of his own peaceful cottage— 
nor how anxiously he was nu up 
there to decided convalescence—nor 
how solemnly, yet tenderly, when the 
boy was so far recovered, his father 
set before him the magnitude of his 
offence, and the fatal consequences 
which had so nearly resulted from 
it. Joey wept sore, and looked down 
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with becoming humility, and promi- 
sed, over and over again, and really 
with a sincere intention, never, never 
again to give his father cause for un 
easiness or displeasure. 

Time travelled on—school-days and 
holidays revolved in regular succes< 
sion—and Joey comported himself just 
well enough to gain the character of a 
very good scholar in sehool, and a very 
idle dog out of it, except at home and 
in his father’s sight, when he comport- 
ed himself with such.a show of sanc« 
tity and correctness, as was quite edi- 
fying to behold, and too easily lulled 
to rest the awakened caution of the 
still credulous old man. 

Andrew had continued his son at 
the academy to an unusually advanced 
period of youth, from the difficulty of 
knowing how to dispose of and em- 
ploy him profitably, during the inter 
regnum between school and the ear 
liest time of admission in the count- 
ing-house, where, at the proper age, he 
was to bearticled. At last, however, 
in consideration of his really forward 
and excellent abilities, the gentlemen 
of the firm consented to receive him ; 
and now the time arrived when the 
human bark was to be launched from 
its supporting cradle into the tumul- 
tuous stream of active life. Insomuch 
as it advanced him, in his own esti- 
mation, to the honour and dignity of 
confirmed manhood, Josiah was elated 
at the change ; but had he been left 
to follow the lead of bis own inclina- 
tions, to a surety zhey would,not have 
hoisted him up with a pen behind his 
ear, before a dingy desk, in a dark 
gloomy counting-house, there to pore 
away the precious hours he could have 
disposed of so much more agreeably. 
Had Joey been allowed to choose his 
own lot in life, to a certainty he would 
have enrolled himself a bold dragoon, a 
dashing lancer, a trooper of some deno= 
mination,—anything that would have 
clothed him in a showy uniform, and 
given him the command of a horse ; 
but all military professions were so 
abhorrent to Andrew Cleaves, that he 
would as lieve have placed his son in 
the Devil’s Own, as in “‘ The King’s 
Own ;” and the boy was too well 
aware of his father’s inveterate preju< 
dices, even to hint at his own long- 
ings ; still less did he hazard the more 
debasing avowal, that he would have 
preferred the situation of a dashing 
groom to a statien at the desk; and 
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that to be a jockey! a real, knowing 
Newmarket jockey! (he had heard a 
vast deal about Newmarket,) would 
have been the climax of his ambition. 
Happy disposition, to qualify him for 
the staid clerk of a commercial esta- 
blishment! But knowing the decree 
was irreversible, he submitted to it 
with a tolerably good grace, conseling 
himself with the reflection, that many 
young men so situated were neverthe-« 
ess very fine fellows, and contrived, 
at odd hours, evenings, and holidays, 
to indemnify themselves very tolera< 
bly for their hours of durance vile. 
He had great confidence, moreover, 
that good fortune would introduce 
him to some of those choice spirits, 
whose experience would initiate him 
into many useful secrets. 

Joey’s expectations were but too well 
founded ; temptation lies in wait for 
youth atevery turning and bypath ; but 
when youth starts with the design of 
voluntarily entering her fatal snare, the 
toils are wound about the prey with 
treble strength, and rarely, if ever, is it 
disentangled. Joey was soon the asso« 
ciate and hero of all the idle and dis- 
solute youth in C ,—the hero of 
cock-fights, of bull-baitings, of the 
ring, of the skittle ground, of every 
low, cruel, and debasing sport, that 
prepares the way, by sure and rapid 
advances, through all the gradations 
of guilt, towards the jail, the convict 
ship, and the scaffold. 

Nevertheless, for a considerable 
time, Josiah contrived to keep up a 
very fair character with his employ 
ers—so clear and prompt was his dis- 
patch of business, and (with very few 
exceptions) so punctual and assiduous 
his attention to office hours. Beyond 
those seasons, their watchfulness ex- 
tended not, and no glaring misdemean- 
our, on the part of their young clerk, 
had yet awakened any degree of suse 
picious vigilance. 

The heart of Andrew Cleaves was, 
therefore, gladdened by such reports 
of his son’s official conduct, as, coming 
from so respectable a quarter, were, in 
his estimation, sufficient surety of ge« 
neral good conduct, and he was con- 
sequently lulled into a fatal security, 
not even invaded by any of those 
vague and flying rumours, which ge- 
nerally lead the way to painful but im- 

tant discoveries. Andrew Cleaves 
Pad no friends, it could scarcely be 
said, any acquaintance—alas ! it is to 
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be feared, no well-wishers. Beyond 
the cold concerns of business, he had 
maintained no jntercourse with his 
fellow men. His world was a con< 
tracted span ; two objects of interest 
occupied it wholly—his wealth and 
his son. But there was no on ise 
between the scales that hel ose 
treasures. He would not, in Shylock’s 
place, have been in suspense between 
** his ducats and his daughter.” 

Gold had been his idol, till super 
seded by that living claimant, to whose 
imagined good all other considerations 
became secondary and subservient, 
and for whom (looking to worldly ag 
grandisement as the grand point of at~ 
tainment, though Andrew talked well 
of “‘ the one thing needful”) he cone 
tinued to improve upon his habits of 
parsimony and accumulation, so as to 
deny himself the common comforts 
becoming necessary to his advancing 

ears. But the hard gripe occasional 
y relaxed at the persuasive voice of 
Josiah’s eloquence ; and that hopeful 
youth, as he advanced in the ways of 
iniquity, made especial progress in its 
refined arts of specious hypocrisy, to 
which, alas! his early training had 
too favourably disposed him. 

It would be a tedious and distaste 
ful task minutely to trace the pro-~ 
gressive steps by which Josiah attain- 
ed that degree of hardened profligacy, 
which marked his character by the 
time he had completed his nireteenth 
year—the second of his clerkship in 
Messrs counting-house. The 
marvel is, that his seat on the high 
office stool had not been vacated long 
before the expiration of that period. 
The eyes of his employers had for 
some time been open to his disreputa- 
ble and ruinous courses. Their keen 
observation was of course upon him 
in all matters that could in any way 
affect their own interests; and at 
length, on that account, as well as 
from more conscientious motives, 
which ought to have had earlier in- 
fluence, they deemed it requisite to 
arouse the fears of the still-deluded 
parent, and to recommend his inter 
ference, to avert, if possible, the dan 
gerous career of his infatuated sc 
Alas! it was a cruel entiotat 
came too late. Too late, 
excite the father’s fears to a sudden 
pitch of agony, which provoked him 
to bitter upbraidings, and violent de- 
nunciations, and thus contributed: to 
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sear the already corrupted heart of 
the insensate youth, and to accelerate 
his desperate plunge into irretrievable 
ruin. 


It was well known at C—— that 
Andrew Cleaves had (for a man in 
his station) amassed considerable 
wealth, and that his idolized and only 
son would inherit it undivided ; and 
in that confidence, there were not 
wanting venturous and unprincipled 
persons, who not only gave hin credit 
in the way of trade, to an unwarrant- 
able amount, but even advanced him 
loans from time to time, on the specu- 
lation of future re-payment, with 
usurious interest. By such means, 
added to the not inconsiderable grati- 
fications he at different times obtain- 
ed from his father, under various spe- 
cious pretences, Josiah had been ena- 
bled to run a course of low and pro- 
fligate extravagance, far exceeding 
anything which had entered into the 
suspicions of his employers, or the 
tardily aroused apprehensions of the 
distressed father. Among the threats 
of that abused parent, there was 
one which Josiah doubted not would 
be promptly executed—a public ad- 
vertisement in C——, that Andrew 
Cleaves held himself nowise answer- 
able for any debts his son might think 
proper to contract—an exposure which 
would not only cut him off from all 
future supplies, but probably create 
such distrust of his hitherto undoubt- 
ed heirship, as to bring forward all 
the claims standing against him, and 
irritate his father, beyond hope of ac- 
commodation. 

But the idea of absconding from 
C had long been familiar to Jo- 
siah, and he had for some time past 
been connected with a set of charac- 
ters, whose daring exploits, and com- 
munication with the metropolis, had 
fired his ambition to emulate the 
former, and to transfer his genius to 
a theatre more worthy its enter- 
prising capabilities. Yet Josiah’s heart 
was not quite hardened. It had not 
lost all pleasant remembrance of his 
days of boyish happiness—of the in- 
dulgences of his father’s dwelling, and 
the repressed, but ill-dissembled 
ae that doating parent, whose 
nd severe nature had even ac- 
commodated itself to offices of womans 
ly tenderness, for the feeble infant left 
motherless to his care. 

There were still moments—even in 
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the circle of his vile associates—even 
in the concerting their infamous 
schemes—or while the profane oath 
still volleyed from his tongue—and 
the roar of riotous mirth and licen< 
tious song resounded—there were 
moments, even then, when recollec- 
tion of better things flashed across his 
mind, like angels’ wings athwart the 
pit of darkness, and he shuddered 
with transient horror at the appalling 
contrast. 

The faint gleam of such a mental 
vision still haunted him at the break- 
ing up of a riotous meeting, during 
which he had finally arranged with 
his confederates the plan which was 
to remove him (probably for ever !) 
from C and its vicinity. 

** But I will have one more look at 
the old place before I go,” suddenly 
resolved Josiah, when he had parted 
from his companions. ‘‘ At least I 
will have a last look at the outside of 
the walls—though I can’t go in—I 
can’t face the old man, before I leave 
him—he would not pass over what 
ean’t be undone—and there’s no go= 
ing back now—but I will see the old 
place again.” 

It was late on the Sabbath evening 
when Josiah formed this sudden re 
solution, and so quickly was it carried 
into effect, that it wanted near an 
hour to midnight when he reached 
the low boundary of the cottage gar- 
den. 

It was a calm, delicious night of 
ripening Spring—so hushed and still, 
you might have heard the falling 
showers of overblown apple blossoms. 
Josiah lingered for a moment with 
his hand on the garden wicket ; and 
while he thus tarried, was startled by 
a sudden but familiar sound from the 
adjacent close. It was the nicher- 
ing salutation of his old friend Grey 
beard, who, having perceived, with 
fine instinct, the approach of his 
young master and quondam play- 
mate, came forward, as in days of 
yore, to the holly hedge, which di- 
vided his pasture from the garden, 
and poking his white nose through 
the old gap betwixt the hawthorn and 
the gate, greeted him with that fami- 
liar nicher. j 

* Ah, old boy! is it thou?” said 
the youth, in a low hurried voice, as 
he stopt a moment to stroke the face 
of his faithful favourite. ‘‘ Dost thou 
bid me welcome home, old fellow ? 
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Well—that’s something !” and a short 
unnatural laugh finished the sentence, 
as he turned from the loving creature, 
and with quick, but noiseless steps, 
passed up the garden walk to the 
tront of the quiet cottage. 

Quiet as the grave it stood in the 
flood of moonlight—its lonely tenant 
had long since gone to rest; and no 
beam from hearth or taper streamed 
through the diamond panes of the 
small casements. 

The Prodigal gazed for a moment 
on the white walls—on the honey- 
suckle already flowering round his 
own casement—then stept within the 
porch, and softly, and fearfully, as it 
were, raised his hand to the latch— 
which, however, he lifted not—only 
softly laid his hand upon it, and so, 
with eyes rooted to the ground, stood 
motionless for a few minutes, till the 
upraised arm dropt heavily ; and with 
something very like a sigh, he turned 
from the door of his father’s dwelling, 
to retrace his steps towards C : 

Yet once again in his way down the 
garden path, he turned to look on the 
home he was forsaking. At that mo- 
ment the evil spirit slept within him, 
and his better nature was stirring in 
his heart. The repose of night—its 
“ beauty of holiness”—the healing in- 
fluence of the pure fresh air—the sight 
of that familiar scene—nay, the fond 
greeting of his dumb favourite—the 
thought for what purpose he was 
there—and of the old man who slept 
within those silent walls, unconscious 
of the shock impending over him in 
the desertion of his only child—all 
these things crowded together with 
softening influence into the heart of 
that unhappy boy, as he turned a fare- 
well look upon the quiet cottage—and 
just then a sound from within smote 
his ear faintly. At first, a faint, low 
sound, which deepened by degrees in- 
to a more audible murmur, and pro- 
ceeded surely from his father’s cham- 
ber. Josiah started—‘‘ Was the old 
man ill?” he questioned with him- 
self—‘ Ill and alone!” and without 
farther parley, he stept quickly but 
noiselessly to the low casement, and 
still cautiously avoiding the possibility 
of being seen from within, gazed ear- 
nestly between the vine-leaves through 
the closed lattice. The interior of the 
small chamber was quite visible in the 
pale moonshine—so distinctly visible 
that Josiah could even distinguish his 
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father’s large silver watch ha at 
the bed’s head in its Sighely Plates 
and on that bed two pillows were yet 
laid side by side, (it was the old man’s 
eccentric humour) as in the days when 
his innocent child shared with him 
that now solitary couch. But neither. 
pillow had been pressed that night— 
the bed was still unoccupied—and bee 
side it knelt Andrew Cleaves, visibly 
in an agony of prayer—for his uprai- 
sed hands were clasped above the now 
bald and furrowed brow. His head 
was flung far back in the fervour of 
supplication—and though the eyelids 
were closed, the lips yet quivered with 
those murmuring accents, which, in 
the deep stillness of midnight, had 
reached Josiah’s ear and drawn him to 
the spot. It was a sight to strike dage 
gers to the heart of the ungrateful 
child, who knew too well, who felt 
too assuredly, that for him, offending 
as he was, that agonizing prayer was 
breathed—that his undutiful conduct 
and sinful courses had inflicted that 
bitterness of anguish depicted on the 
venerable features of his only parent. 
Self-convicted, self-condemned, the 
youthful culprit stood gazing as if 
spell-bound, and impulsively, instince 
tively, Ats hands also closed in the 
long-neglected clasp of prayer—and 
unconsciously his eyes glanced upward 
for a second, and perhaps the inarti- 
culate aspiration which trembled on 
his lip, was, ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
asinner!” Yet such it hardly could 
have been—for that touching cry, pros 
ceeding from a deeply stricken heart 
would have reached the ear of Mercy, 
and, alas! those agitated feelings of 
remorse, which might “ if Heaven had 
willed it,” 

Have matured to penitence and peace, 
were but the faint stirrings of a better 
spirit doomed to be irrevocably quenche 
ed ere thoroughly awakened. 

The tempter was at hand, and the 
infatuated victim wanted moral cou- 
rage to extricate himself by a bold 
effort while there was yet time, from 
the snare prepared for his destruction. 
Just at that awful moment, that crisis 
of his fate, when the sense of guilt 
suddenly smote upon his heart, and 
his better angel el “Tu 
yet turn and live !”—at that decisiv 
moment a rustling in the holly hedge, 
accompanied by a low whistle, ra. a 
suppressed laugh, broke on his starte 
led ear ; and, asif a serpent had stung 
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him, he sprang without one backward 
glance froin the low casement and the 
cottage walls—and almost at a bound 
he cleared the garden path, and dashed 
through the little gate which swung 
back from his desperate hand with 
jarring violence. 

Those awaited him without, from 
whom he could not brook the sneer of 
ridicule—with whom he had mocked 
at and abjured all good and holy 
things, and with whose desperate for- 
tunes he had voluntarily embarked 
his own ; and well they knew the hold 
they had upon him, and having at that 
time especisl motives to desire his 
faithful adherence, they had dodged 
his steps to the lone cottage, under a 
vague suspicion that if an interview 
should take place between the father 
and son, Nature might powerfully as- 
sert her rights, and yet-detach the 
youth from their unholy coalition. 
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*‘ The children of this world are, 
in their generation, wiser than the 
children of light.” They guessed well, 
and too well succeeded in securing 
their victim—and before Josiah had 
half retraced the townward way with 
his profligate companions, his mind 
was again engrossed by their nefarious 
— and all that had so recent- 
y affected him—the whole familiar 
scene—the low white cottage—the 
little chamber, and the aged man who 
knelt beside that lonely bed in prayer 
for an offending child—all these things 
had faded like a vision from his un- 
stable mind ; and secretly humiliated 
at the recollection of his momentary 
weakness, the miserable youth bade 
an eternal adieu to the paths of peace 
and innocence, and gave himself up 
to work evil unreservedly. A 





MINCEDePIE ; A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


To Miss S- ‘ 
Rerum concordia discors. 





HORACE. 


1 sinc Minced-Pie, the pride of Christmas cheer, 
And teach the walls of crumbling paste to rear ;— 
Inspiring Belly-Gods from Heaven descend, 

And every hungry Muse, my verse befriend ! 

*Tis sweet whate’er we taste, or hear, or see, 


To find Variety in Unity: 


So the ethereal bow enchants the sight 

With many-tinted luxury of light : 

So the grave organ, and the festive harp, 

Pour their commingling streams of flat and sharp : 
And so the faint voluptuous Indian breeze 

Wafts blended odours o’er the gladden’d seas. 

An Iris edible invites your throats— 


A symphony of palatable notes ; 


Of luscious savours a complex Idea, 

Full as the bounteous horn of Amalthea ; 
Bouquet compact of multifarious blossom,— 
Of toothsome elements, a microcosm— 

Fain would I tell, but greatly fear the Muse, 
Of mind unearthly as terrestrial Blues, 
Disdains the humble knowledge of a cook, 

Nor e’er in Mrs Raffle deigns to look ; 

Nor kens the “* Lady,” * not unknown to fame, 


ae her coy title not reveal her name,) 

o crams her volume, to enhance its price, 
With that unsavoury compound, good advice ; 
Nor him, whose deeper lore, in later age, 
With peptic precepts drugs the glutton page. 





* The works of Mrs Raffle and Dr Kitchiner must be well known to all gastrono- 
mic readers. As the “ Lady” has not given her name to the public, I do not think 
myself at liberty to deprive her of the pleasure of throwing off the mask a la the 
Author of Waverley. I am credibly informed, that great part of her volume was com- 
posed at a romantic village in my own neighbourhood ; and that the poor were 
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1828.7] Minced Pie ; a Christmas Carot. 


Fain would I sing how various sweets combine, 
And swell with dainty terms the luscious line— 
What fabled, hard-named heathen Muse need I, 
To praise an honest Church-of-England pie ? 

If not the Goddess, let the Cook inspire 

My glowing soul with culinary fire.— 

Slow o’er the plain the ox majestic roams, 

Fast by the mill the brook impetuous foams— 
The mill to grind, the ox is doom’d to die, 

By fate subservient to the unborn pie ; 

he ruddy milk-maid labours at the churn— 
May fairy Puck * his cream-bow] duly earn ! 

So ‘Thales ¢ taught how all the solid earth 

To one vast fluid owes its wondrous birth, 

Like butter curdling on its natal day— 

Like butter, perhaps, at last to melt away. 
These form the bases of my chemic theme, 
Beef, fine Farina, and coagulate cream, 

These Britons give to form the compound sweet : 
For rich her soil, but richer far her fleet-— 

Her fleet, that bears from Oriental groves 
Bandanian nutmegs, aromatie cloves ; 

That wafts from—really I forget the place— 
The hot pimento and the scaly mace— 

The powdery sugar from the distant isles, 
Where first Columbus met with human smiles ; 
Small currants, cultured by the Zantian swain, { 
And raisins ripened by the suns of Spain. 

The acid fruit, to social joy cnsentl, 

And golden orange lend their candied rind— 
Add salt, not attic, water ever handy 

In our moist clime, and all-convincing brandy~ 
With apples, sung by Phillips in blank verse, 
Some trifles more, too tedious to rehearse. 

Then mingle, mingle, those that mingle may— 
Let the keen chopper ring a merry lay, 

Till all the mass, in one confasion hurl’d, 

Like embryo atoms of a destined world, 

Own it the due return of festive time 

That bids the perfect pie arise sublime. 





That merry Christmas now is obsolete, 

When bards and curates had a chance to eat ; 

When e’en the proudest and the coyest maid, 
“ Nor wrath nor scorn affecting, duly paid 





bountifully fed upon the caput mortuum of her culinary sublimations. Science and 
humanity should always go hand in hand. The Lady is a great (not political) eco- 
nomist, full of wise saws and modern instances, if any modern instances of her sort 
of economy are to be found. She is not by any means original in foisting good ad- 
vice into a cookery book. Many are the “‘ Complete Gentlewomen,” “ Cabinets of 
rare Secrets,”’ &c. indited in the olden time, wherein may be read promiscuous re- 
ceipts for paint, possets, and piety. 

* The exploits of Puck, in the buttery, cannot be obseure in the present age, 
when his diminutive race have been recently celebrated by the author of Whims 
and Oddities. Why does not a writer, who has done so well, do a great deal bet- 
ter? A word to the wise—lI love a pun to my heart; but puns should not be print- 
ed. They seldom read well—even Shakspeare’s were made to be acted. 

+ Probably the old philosopher meant no more by his water than others by chaos, 
and later world-makers by hyle, or the first matter, i. e, potentiality—an ens rationis 
capable of all forms, but actually endued with none. 

¢ I cannot answer for the correctness of this culinary formula. Aristotle (Poetics, 
sub finem) remarks, that poets should not be censured for technical mistakes in arts 
which they do not profess, 





Minced Pie; a Christmas Carob. 


The forfeit kiss beneath the pendent holly, 
And none would blame the periodic folly ; 
When the grey master of the village school 
Could gravely prove it wise to play the fool ; 
When such a monster never yet was seen 
As a prim Doctor made at Aberdeen, 
Empiric dealer in cheap education, . 
Who advertises, ‘‘ N. B. No Vacation ;” fi 
When loyal hearts were warm with old October, ' 










And Orthodoxy was not always sober ; 

When “ Church and King,” and “ Britain’s Trade and Glory,” P 
Were pledged in equal cups by Whig and Tory— 73 
At some small peril of a dizzy pate, 
But were not watch-words of contempt and hate ; y 
When high and low partook one common glev, 

As brethren of one happy family— 

In short, when times were good,—but when they were 

I find it not in Newton, nor in Blair— I 
Is nothing then of Christmas left behind, ; 
Beside foul ways, and bleak December wind ? 

Yes, Pies there are, in this degenerate age 

That might disarm a hungry poet’s rage— 
Hearts so benign, and looks so kind and warm, 
No change can chill them, and no time deform. 
Then why lament, with unavailing sighs, 
Departed seasons, or departed pies— 

Since Bards are still inspired by eyes as bright, 
And pies shall still be made by hands as white ? 


ek eae 


The parting year, benignant in decay, 

Bequeaths mankind a genial holiday— 

Brisk, welcome storms announce the liberal week 

That frees the slaves of Prosody and Greek, 

And gives, bright gleaming from its rubric mark, * 

Emancipation to the city clerk. 

Then, while the blazing chimney roars and rocks, 

; The careful housewife all her stores unlocks— 

Oh! guard these treasures with a Lynx’s eye, 

Should children enter, or a Bard be nigh ;— 

For Bards, by Nature’s unresisted doom, 

Are children from the cradle to the tomb. 

But, oh! what horrors smite the venturous eye, 

That dares invade the cave of Cookery— 
Heads without bodies—trunks without a head, 
And mangled limbs in wild disorder spread ; 
(Knives, axes, faggots—tools of persecution, 

| And whirring wheels, in restless revolution ; 


Transfixing spits, in orderly array, 

Like Demon lances, for Tartarean fray— 

Fierce Dragon throats, expiring hotter breath t 
Than the still Simoom’s ined blast of death ; 
Lame Vulcan’s Jack-of-all-trades {—hungry fire, 
Aad hottest far, the Cook’s industrious ire— 
Less bold than Kitchiner, or Gallic Ude, 

I may not in this Torrid Zone intrude— 

The smoke of battle, and the smoke of flues, 
Alike distasteful to my timid Muse, 














' * Red letters in the Calendar denote holidays. 

+ Fierce, &c. Anglice, Flues. 

$ Jack-of-all-trades is the best version I can give of Zischylus’s ravréyvov wupi¢ 
eftas. Prometheus Vinctus. V. 6. 
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Minced Pie ; a Christmas Carol. 
Warn me to make a swift, well-timed retreat, 
And seud away on my poetic feet— 

The dire mishaps that mar the housewife’s toil, 
The sooty avalanche, the woeful spoil 

Of pastry burn’d, and butter turn’d to oil, 

Are themes, from which my tender thoughts recoil. 
The moving accident is not my trade, *— 

Of frac — or of scolded maid, 

If plates are broken, or if despots fall, 

I cannot mourn in verse, nor mourn at all. 

I warble best in warm, sequester’d nooks, 
Cheer’d by the lovely light of sunny looks, 
Where pensive puss demurely purrs and basks, 
And white-arm’d maidens urge their gentle tasks. 


At length, behold the perfect pie complete, 

By moisture temper’d, and matured by heat, 

Like Magisterium,t famed in times of old, 

Youth to renew, and manufacture gold ; 

With farinaceous bulwarks fenced around, 

Breast-work, and bastion, and embattled mound, 

In shape fantastic as Egyptian bower, 

In substance frailer than the porcelain tower— 

When the white turkey and brown-haunch give place, 

It crowns the board, and ushers in the grace, 

Welcome to all.—No more the stern Precisian 

Condemns the harmless pie ¢ of superstition— 

Nor —_ it now _ rebel . pe 

A perilous proof of desperate loyalty. 

Now all , the onlate and the wig, 

The croaking Tory§ and the crowing Whig, 
High-church, and Low-church, Shakers, Dippers, Ranters, 
And every species of the genus Canters— 

True brothers, all, as at a Bible-meeting, 

Join to promote the blessed work of eating. 

With fire and sword they urge the fierce attack— 

Drive the keen blade, and burn the rich Cognac— 

Pale, azure flames, attend the dainty’s doom, 

Like death-lights hovering o’er a hero’s ttmb— 

*Tis done—'tis vanish’d from the mortal scene— 

The Pie is rank’d with things that once have been, “4 
But the fair maker yet in becca: Pavano & 
Fresh as the flowers in amaranthine wreaths, 

Outlives her work, as modern authors do, 

And may, perhaps, next year, the work renew. 








* The moving accident is not my trade, 
To freeze your blood I have no ready arts ; 
*Tis my delight alone, in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple tale to thinking hearts. 
Worpswostn’s Heartleap Well. 
+ Magisterium—the Philosopher’s stone. ; 
t The antipathy of the Puritans to minced-pies was as decided as their aversion 
to the Liturgy. 
§ The line, as originally written, stood thus, 
The crowing Tory and the croaking Whig. 
Recent events have suggested the change.—-AUTHOR. ra 
Still more recent events have suggested the propriety of retaining the original 
line. —C. N. 
Vou. XXIII. 2i 
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POSTSCRIPT DICTATED QN THE SPUR OF THE OCCASION TO A PRINTER'S 
DEVIL, IN AMBROSE'8, ON THE EVENING OF MONDAY THE 218T OF JANUARY 
1828. 

Ws have been far from well lately, and not a few of our pretended friends have 
had the audacity to look at us with a peculiarly disagreeable, indeed disgusting ex- 
pression of face, as if they meant to convey to us a physiognomical hint that we 
ought forthwith to resign. Much out of sorts we certainly have been for some six 
months past or so—that loathsome Coa.irron having sickened all the old gentlemen 
in the country. The gout, having effected a temporary lodgment in our stomach, 
attempted to fiy to our head, but was driven back with great laughter into our foot, 
where it at present remains unmolested, in too exhausted a condition te veature upon 
any farther hostilities. The frequent changes in the weather and in the Ministry, 
sufficiently trying to any constitution, have now subsided into what seems to be a 
settled state of the atmosphere—and Christopher and the Country, by the last bul- 
letins, are announced to be convalescent. Both Patients are in a thriving way—and 
there can be no doubt that, in a month or two, we shall both be perfectly restored 
to the capacity and power of discharging all our manifold and important functions. 
Meanwhile we must be kept quiet—nothing in the form of a Whig or a Rat must 
be suffered to cross our path, for fear ‘we should raise our pulse by treading upon it. 
The opening articles of newspapers must be administered in very moderate doses 
and even our intercourse with Maga herself must be restrained within bounds, 
till our strength is so fat renovated, that the system shall no longer suffer from the 
uncontrolled vehemence of our embraces. We confess that we feel the genial im- 
pulses of spring. Old Parr,and old Jenkins, knew little or nothing about longevity 
either in theory or in practice. Ours is the Elixir Vite; like the eagle we re- 
new our youth—nor shall we breathe our last, till the memory of Whigs and Whig- 
gery is faint and fuzionless as a-jug of toddy twenty waters to the Glenlivet. 

We are deeply penetrated by a sense of our many million faults, failings, defects, 
deficiencies, vices, sins, crimes, et cetera——as will be shown to all the world in our 
Autobiography, for these last twenty or thirty years speedily preparing for the press. 
But in spite of them all, in Literature and in Politics—we have been—consistent. 
And why? Because we obeyed no bidding—but the bidding of our own uncorrupted 
and incorruptible will. Bribes! From what region could bribes be brought, and by 
what power, to sway one single syllable of that voice, which has no utterance but when 
inspired—else mute—by the spectacle of Truth, Genius, Liberty, Independence, 
Virtue, and Religion? From their cause never have we swerved an inch during all the 
variations of times and seasons. The Work that grew and flourished in the sunshine, 
dwindled not, nor shrivelled in the gloom, was broken not nof beaten down in the 
tempest. It is now firmly planted—straight in the stem—with bold branches, “ itself 
a grove,” and woe be to them who would dare to lay the axe to its root, or come, 
like thieves in the night, within the reach of its far-tossing limbs, in their natural and 


easy str epelling unto the death all either stealthy or open aggression ! 
The ge in the Ministry. The Whigs have melted like so many blobs 
—not but of fetid grease—of kitchen-fee, (see Dr Jamieson)—drippings fit 


to be sol ly to afternoon mendicants—and have left behind only—a stench. We 
saw them—we smelt them melting—as the Political Articles in our present Num- 
ber, written weeks—months ago—sufficiently testify. Shall we henceforth leave the 
fishy fumes of the Faction of themselves to be dissolved through the air, or shall we 
dig a hole for the dead body of Whiggery, and inter it deep down in a corp-safe, be- 
yond the pick and shovel of the resurrectionist? Wait and see. 

Meanwhile—WELLINGTON— 

‘« Like a re-appearing star— 

‘ Like a glory from afar, 

rae First doth head the flock of war.” 
Peel and Melville, and other Worthies, are recalled to hold and wield that power 
from which they nobly retired, when to hold and wield it would have been dishonour. 
During their short obscuration behind the clouds of faction, we beheld them shining 
still; and the Nation—the entire British Nation—hails their return to that station 
from which they never could have been driven by force, but from which they did, 
with one magnanimous mind, retire, with all loyalty to their King, with all loye to 
their Country—but in obedience to a still higher call than that of either King or 
Country—their Conscience. , 

From our inmost hearts we applauded their retirement—from our inmost hearts 
we hail their return. But we shall speak of Men and of Measures with the same 
independent spirit, now that they are in power, as we did when they were out of 
power ; and on all the Acts of Government hold such language as will prove tu the 
People of Britain that we have no object at heart but the honour of public men, 
end the true greatness of our country. C.N. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 
EDINBURGH.—Jan. 9. 
‘ Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. GOs. Od. | Ist,...34s. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. | Ist,......39s. Od. 
2d,.. 51s. Od. | 2d,...31s. Od. 2d, ccosee 23s. Od. | 2d,......35s. Od. 
3d,... 43s. Od. | 3d,...25s. Od. | 3d,...... 17s. 6d. | 3d, ....31s. Od. 
Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £2, 11s. 6d. 
Tuesday, Jan. 8. 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d.to Os. - | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . « ~ Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Potatoes (175 lb.) . Os. 4d. to Us. Od. 
i Veal . . - « « Os. Gd.to Os. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
a Pork . . « « «+ Os. 4d.to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 80s. Od. to 84s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 0s. Od. to Os. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 9d. to Os.10d. 
Tallow, per cwt. . 35s. Od.to Os. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Jan. 11. 
NEW. 
[ Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
4 Ist, ...56s. Od. | Ist, ...32s. Gd. | Ist, ...26s. Od. | Ist, ...32s. Od. | Ist, ...32s. Od. 
2d, ...48s. Od. | 2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d, ...22s. Od. | 2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d, ...31s. Od. 
3d, ...34s. Od. | 3d, ...27s. Od. | 3d, ...19s. Od. | 3d, ...28s. od. | 3d, ...30s. Od. 


Old Wheat.—First, 67s. Od.—Second, 65s. Od.—Third, 62s. Od. 
Average of Old Wheat, per imperial gr. £3, 4s. 1d. 2-12ths.—_New, £2, 8s. 2d. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Jan. 4. 


Wheat, 51s. 8d.—Barley, 29s. 6d.—Oats, 21s. dd.—Rye, 33s. 8d.—Beans, 39s. 7d.—Pease, 42s. 8d. 
Corn now in bond is lated.—Wheat, 51s. 10d.—Bar- 








Aggregate Avemae Oy which the duty on Foreign 


regu 
6d.—Oats, 21s. 1ld.—Rye, 32s. 10d.—Beans, 41s, 7¢.—Pease, 43s. 9d. 


















































































’ 
London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 7. Liverpool, Jan. 8. 
Sm & S 8 s ad &d. sd. 8 d. 
Wheat, red, old — to —j|White + 42to 45||Wheat, per 70 Ib. |Amer. p. 196 1b. 
Red,new .. 40to 46| Ditto, jlers . —to —||Eng. 7 Oto 9 6 Sweet, di— tom @ 
Fine ditto . . 48 to 52|Small Beans,new 46 to 50)\Seotch . 7 6to 8 9'Sour, do. . 22 0t0240 
Su e ditto 54 to 55|Ditto, old . . 65 to 68||Irish .. 6 6to 7 9/Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
White, new. . 45to 54/Tickditto, new 37 to 4|| Foreign 0 Oto O OEnglish 22 Oto 270 
Fine ditto . . 52to 56/Ditto, old . 60 to 64)|Do. in bond 4 4 to 5 tch..— to—0O 
Superfine ditto 59 to 61\Feed oats . 17 to 19'|Barley, per 60 Ibs. Irish... 21 Oto 270 
Rye . . « « 30to 32\Fine ditto 20 to 22 \ing.... 4 5 to 4 6Bran,p.24Ib0 1lto lo 
Barley . . . £5 Se Serennd Site « 2° ee S Sas ¢ pS 
New. . . 27 to 29\Fine ditto to rish .. utter, Bee . 
Superfine ditto 31 to 34|Potatoditto 24 to 26|/Foreign 310 to 4 2 » Beef, Se 
Malt. . . 50 Fine ditto + 27 to 50)/Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 8. d. 
Fine. . . . 59to tch . . . 30to 52|/Eng.... 210to 3 3/Belfast 86 0to — 0 
Hog - %87to 40\Flour, persack 45 to 50)/Iris - +2 Tto 3 O|\Newry. . 800to —0 
Maple .. . 42to 43/Ditto, seconds — to Scotch ..210to 3 3|Waterford — 0to — 0 
Maple, fine —to —!Bran - « 8to 9/\For.inbond? 10to 3 1/Cork,pic.2d 800 to — 0 
Do. dut.fr. — to — 0 to 72 0 
Seeds, &c. Rye, per qr. 30 0to 34 O|Beef, 
a sd. 8. 2 d.||\Malt, per qr. 65 0 to 68 © Oto 75 0 
Tares, bsh. — to — 6,Rye Grass 56 to 42 0)|\—Middling — Oto — 0 Oto —0 
Must. White,. 6to 8 0 Rit + +» —to— 0)\Beans,perq. 
— Brown, new 9 to 12 O/Clover, red cwt.56 to75 Oj|/English . 54 0to58 0; 50 58 0 
Turnips, bsh. 22 to 26 0|— White ... 60 to 84 Oj\Irish .. 43 Oto54 O 26 Oto 50 0 
—Ked & green 24 to 28 0\Foreign red 52to 65 0)/Rapeseed — to — » Pp. cwt. 
— White 22 to 26 0; White 60 to 78 0||Pease, grey — to — (|Shortm 44 0 to46 0 
Caraway, ewt. 38 to 42 O.\Coriander . . 12 to 16 0||—White . 46 0to50 O\Sides . . 440 t0460 
Canary,per qr. 68 to 72 0;Trefoil. . . « 54 to 42 0)|Flour, English, Hams, dry — 0 to— 0 
Cinque Foin 48 to 52 0:Lintseed feed — to — 0||p.240lb.fine 59 Oto 42 O.Green . . — 0 to—0O 
Rape Seed, per last, £27, to £29. Irish . 58 0to42 0|Lard,rd.p.c.600 to— 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d Dec. 1827. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 205 206 — oaundl apes 
3 per cent. reduced yoremenenene| 82k 83E] 82h § 825 83 835 84 
3 per cent. consols,. 623 835 ‘omen —_— — 
3} per cent. consols, |  — 89 $ —_— 903 
New 4 per cent. cons. 107§ 99% — —_— onecons 
India bonds, tm 70 73p. 70 72p. 85 87p. 
stock, 250 — — — 
long Annuities, 18 11-16] [18 13-16 15-16}18 13-16 15-16) 19 1-16 
Exchequer bills, 51 55p. 43 45p. ~ 43 44p. 55 57p. 
Exchequer bills, sm. 53 Sip. 44 45 43p. 43 44p. 55 S7p. 
Consols for acc. 834 84§ i a 834 3 86 
French 5 per cents. 1O1f. 55c. | LO0f, 5c. 101f. 2lc. 101f. 40c. 
Vou. XXIII. 2K 
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Course of Exchange.—Jan, 7—Amsterdam, 12 : 3, Ditto, at sight, 12: 0 Rot- 
terdam, 12:3. Antw 12; 3, Hamburgh, :6. Altona, 36: 7. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25: 35. Ditto, 25:60. Bourdeaux, 25:70. Frankfort on the Maine, 1504: 0. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 10 : 3. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna,10:3. Trieste, 10 : 3. Madrid, 
35. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 344. Seville, 34}. Gibraltar, 46. Leghorn, 
48. Genoa, 25:50. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 39. Palermo, p. oz. 118. Lis- 
bon, 46. Oporto, 46. Rio Janeiro, 33. Bahia, 37:0. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 21 
days’ sight, 14. Cork, 14. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 14: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. O§d. 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Jaz. 11. 
ASHES, Canada Pot, Ist, ewt. 358.6 to 0 0 | SPIRITS. 
Pearls - 36 O 












ch. i 0 Brandy, C , imp. gal. 3s 9 to 4 3 
Pitimi. 0 hes etl em PS en 
Pearls - 82 6 00 Rum, Jamaica,14a200.P. 3 4 3 8 

Russia Pearls e ° 30 0 0 06 Leeward Islands, P.& U.P. 2 53 24 

BRISTLES, St Petersb. cwt. L.12 10 12 15 SUGAR, per ewt. 

COFFEE, in Bond Jamaica, Brown. > £219 to3 2 
Jamaica ordinaryewt. . 3480 39 9 Middling . . +; 3 3 5 6 

ordinary - 400 45 0 Geeh 4 tlt 37 5 10 

e ordinary - 40 53 0 oe ¢ sta 311 3 12 

low middling - 540 63 0 Demerara and St Kitt’s . 217 3 it 
middling . . 64 0 70 0 Gums « e« # 217 39 
good do. and fine 72 0 88 O Barbadoes . . 3 2 319 

M a. + 2 « OO Oe Havannah, brown. .- 111 113 

CORK, Spanish, ton . L.50 0 60 0 a ca, © cee fe a =. 
Oporto. e ° ° 25 0 0 Fine ditto . ° . 25 29 
Bt. cow es « « BO 0 East India, brown. - 17 1 16 
French . ° ° 80 0 100 0 White . e . 113 117 

COTTON, per Ib. REFINED SUGARS. 

Grenada > — 7% —s9 ae sh luk - 48 
Berbiceand Demerara ». — 7 — 9 a 46 § 2 
New Orleans . cs ee / S Loaves . « - of 4 5 410 
Bowed Georgia - « — 5 — 6 . 3 oe ee 412 00 
ia se © ois oh ae & Powder . . «+ « 47 412 
Pernambuco. . .« = 8% — 9 Double, ordinary . - 5 7 00 
Madras. é e - — 3 — 5 Fine. - e ° 5 10 6 0 
Bengl . .« «©. «© = 3 = & Males. «= «—§ &.6. 2B 
Yar ° ° ° o = &§ = 8 TALLOW, Peterbg. YC.cwt. 378 9 38 OU 
FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L.39 0 — O White. . » « 40 0 41 0 
Dc, . ° 35 10 36 10 Soap . . . e 36 «(0 36 «6 

Petersburg, 12head . 36 0 3610 Archangel . - + 370 OVD 
Liebau, 4 - « 40 —9O Siberia . «© «+ - 37 6 OO 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton L.44 0 45 0 Home melted : wee ee 
Petersburg clean . ° 39 0 «23915 TAR, Virginia + bri. 13 0 14 0 
Outshott . . - «© 37 0 =—@ Archangel «© + 146 160 
Halfcleanand pass. . 32 0 — 0 Stockholm . .- ° 15 6 00 

HOPS, New East Kent PocketsL.5 5 6 10 TOBACCO, Kentucky, perlb. 0 23 O 3 
New Kent Pockets e 410 6 0 Virginia ordinary . . 02 oO 2 
Sussex &*e e 40 410 artblacks . «. «+ 02% Oo 3 
East Kent Bags e 44 5 5 Middling black . ° O 3 04 
1826 e 3 10 46 Maryland scrubs . ° 04 0 5 

ton L.19 10 20 0 Brown and leaf; ° 0 4 O 58 
. 46 ae Coloury and yellow . 0 6 10 

° - 40 1410 WINE, per pipe. 
» bd.Ib lls 0 138 0 Port, per 138 gallons £22 0to 50 O 
- 100 W 9 sre Bee i> 5 20 0 280 
6 9 8 0 Madeira, 10 gallons 50 0 6 0 
. 8 3 9 9 West India, ditto . 70 40 
East India, ditto . 35 0 7 O 
- 203 0 220 Sherry, per butt e 23 0 7 O 
e 00 00 Mountain, per 126 gallon 20 0 3” 0 
> ae as Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 24 0 25 O 
- 13 «1 & Spanish, red, per 126 gallons 12 0 16 0 
e 11 15 Cc per hhd. for Dy. 56 0 50 0 
. 14 24 French, White, ditto 34 0 36 0 

° 11 -:- woops, ton. 

LIME JUICE, . . . 1 6 20 Fustic, Jamaica. - £710 8 10 

OIL, per tun, 252 gallons. Cuba . +« « « 1010 =— 0 
Whale,Greenl.withoutcasksL.22 0 22 10 South American. . 6 0 7 0 
Cod, in casks - « 2315 — 0 Bomwood . ~« «© «© WO 2 O 
Seal, Pale - «© « 640 — VO Lignumvite . . - 410 1) 0 
— Brown . . «. 2&0 —O Ni e-4 .- ee ®@ 
Palm, African, perewt. . 28 0 29 0 Locwoop, Jamaica. . § 15 6 10 

i ° . ° 800CUl Honduras . : . 6 0 5 15 

hale, SouthSea . - 75 0 — O Campeachy - . - 8 0 710 

Linseed, perewt. .  . 2 = © St Domingo. . -; 6 5 5 15 
» per tun of 252 galls.51 0 52 0 Manoeany, per foot. 

PITCH, British, per cwt. 6 0 00 Jeamaicen lw Cw Cl tC esi st 80 
Stockholm . - e 80 00 Honduras . ° - Tad 14d 
American . . ~- »« 5 @ 00 Cuba a - ke 18d 
———_ : . e 7 0 00 St Domingo . ° ° 19d 28d 

PIMENTO, Jamaica, per!b. Os 8 09 Corxwoop, Spanish . £55 0 6 6 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill, 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, 
afternoon. The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the z 














































































































Register Thermometer. 
November. 
Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. "Ther. |Wind. 
M.32 |29.709|M.44 Frost. morn. 39) M.45 
Nov. 1 { M.52 |29.709/M.44 \ in, shower arn Nov.16{ azo) E. 
45| .718|M.48 air, wi . ’ 
2 {in $8 ayaa 46} (CO |sunshine. 7 A. 43 f |= 
3 f\M.45 M } w. |Foren. fair, 18 { M 14)M.43 } Jom 
{ 4,48 | .575)A.51 shower aftn. A, 42 
4 owe -725|M.47 lw, | Fair, with 19 { M.39 Sw. 
ee) dees. Poa re 
5 a4 99 A. Ww. Ditto. 20f | Abe Chle. 
@ | .950\M.4 , ' ; 
© {iho | Sooartgy [Perm | tae) Soa au Nw 
M.38 \M. ull, bu’ . 
7 {lKc4e “890 A. 44 SE. |fir. 22{ “520)- 33 NW 
M.49 | .786)M. ‘ i : 
ee) Stk loomom, | ot hl| SHEE le 
. . oren. au. o 
° {ine Sapacags|™ fare: | TH Petia 
44 ‘air, rather . M 
oe eet ae | otieat| Sele 
44 . air, Wi ° A 
1 {)ats | Seacas}| SW fom mam | 34 wash 
M.41 . fair, rather < B 
12 {ee “oa Mas} sw. dull. a 27{ A. 46 sw 
M.5 82! air, wi “ : 
ws {1h 30] “rig M.33}|S™> jrumhines | 284 iad 
14 { abe 8 A 51f sw. ~ - 29{ s00|A. 48 Sw. 
M.38{ « fe ay fair. e R ; 
15 {ee | 405 A.45} (SW [night rain, sof "161A. 475 SW 
Average of rain, 1.689. 
December. 
TEED 
Ther. .|?ther, |wina. 
. . fai 
Dee. { Foren, duils|Dec-17 {la-a1 | -101|A-20 }{S¥%_ ight rain. 
day rain, M M.42 in morn. 
. ce fony,| 184A a ps.on|a a2} ad nigh 
dull, ‘ 47 inn 
3 { Nn —, 19{ A. 49 A. 44 - fair. 
day fair,dull M.37 M.41 Fair, with 
_ {ik rain even. — 20{ A. 40 A.42} W. |sunshine. 
Foren. dull, M.36 M.45 Ww Rain morn. 
5 { . rain, atl Ais} * Jand night. 
Fair, with M.39 42 | . fair, 
6 { sunshine. 22{ A.41} . Aldi} le. lday showery. 
day dull,shr. 23 { MLE aa w. {Day fair, 
7 ~ ys M38 fes'909 M16 Dayand night 
8 dull. 24{1A'"49 [o9.2584.42 }{S* |showery. 
: os § |M.38 M.43Y low, Foren. sunsh, 
oo Dis | Sin) sowed: baa 
i fe le . {Mie 2 
10 { —" 26 {IN 45 “930 A. 50 W. — jsunshine, 
H hrs. M.28 | .930: 2 
u { nin 27{ A. 45 |50.292.A. 44 om — 
Rain morn. |M. +225|M. . ito. 
12 { nig. day fair. 28 {In 40 | lead acai s|™ - 
, M.28 | .201)M.38) fw Keen frost, 
13 { Ditto. 2of{ A. 50 29.999 A. 38 . heavy fog. 
Rain . 27 : 
uu { nig. hail shr. 50{ aT | “boo acsey | | Ditto. 
Rain morn. 5 M.27 | .156 M.38 Ww Fine thaw 
15 { d night. 31{1K40 | 1136.39 $1"* for day. 
Foren. fair, 
16 { rain aftern. Average of rain, 3.252. 























3 Dr. 


SS: Gia. 12. Delon, Cagt. by ‘quate. vies 


11 Oct. ter7, 

Cor. W Wethered, Lt. by —, 18 do. 

Ad fy ey m4 

Ens. Yerbery, Cor. by 
Purch. vice Cosby, 1 


Lt. Gen. Hon. Sir W. Lumley, K.C.B. 
Col. vice Ear! of Pembroke, ~~ 
‘ov. 


SC. Saland, On. ty Sue. bg 
Lt & iW. Le Y Bi. Adj. Gla 
ar . 
ville, res. Adj. on a 38 do. 
Lt. W Wetherall, from 94 F. Lt. Ate: 
ton, dead. 1 Nov. 
Capt. Osten, Maj. ppe-ae? King, 


prom. 
Lt. M‘Conchey, Capt. reh. ~~ 
Granville, em eis 3 Nov. 
te. M-Donetl 7 “--y we: on 
° » Lt vice 
M‘Conchey , 3 do. 


Oo 
Grn. Gds. Ens and es Sir R. A. Anstruther, Bt. 


10 
15 


14 
15 


16 


Lt. and Capt. by purch. vice Verney, 
prom. do. 
= ne Ailix, Ens. and var ~4 
ot M Nicol, from h. Capt. vice 
M‘Ra, 1 F. “= oi do. 
Ens. Lucas, Lt. vice Holbrooke, — 


Ens. Dalrymple, Lt. vice af orn 
0. 


_ IN 

Ene. Innes, m h. p. 52 F. Ens. vice 
Lucas 24 Oct. 

Ens. Campbell, oe hp Oe 

vice D; ple 

Lt. Ward, from 45 Foot, Lt. vie ~~ 
nard, exeh. 3 Feb. 

As. Sug, Wallace from 87. As Surg 
vice Atkinson, h. 


Qua. Mast. Serj. Zue, eee Adj. and 
b — vice Littlejohn, "rea A 4 


May. Cameron, Lt Col ae vice 


Capt. Gillman, M by purch, ao. 
aj. 
“ae A inp 22 FY Lt vice Dow. 


1 do. 
—Puayland, from b. p. 87 F. Lt. vie 


Pilkington, 
ag ys from $7 F. Ens. vice Bee 


exch. 
Ass. Surg. Collis, from 76 F. Ass. rg 
Lt. Western, from h. p. Lt. vice Finer, 
prom. 2 Nov. 
Lt. M‘Manus, Capt. vice Williams, 
. 25 Oct. 
Ens. Archer, Lt. do, 


Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


19 


21 


25 


4 


42 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
November. 


Gent. Cadet J. F. C. Scott, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. 
Lt. Thomas, from h. p. 87 F. Lt. vice 


Wilson, prom. 1 Nov. 
Lieut. Storey, Capt. vice King, yaad” 


Ens. Berdmore, Lt. vice Storey, _ 


Gent. Cad. H. Crawley, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. do. 
Lt. Herbert, from h. p. 87 F. > vice 
Connor, prom. 1 Nov. 
— — , do. Lt. vice Patience, 
13 do. 


Capt. t. Fairweather, Maj. by pureh. vice 
resford, prom. 6 do, 
Lt. Beete, Capt. do. 
2d Lt. a Ist Lt. by - 
Beete, prom do. 
Cha. Wyndham Lamotte, 2d Lt. do. 
Ens. Tupper, from h. p. 52 F. Ens. re- 
we ying iff. vice Bolton, 84 F. 18do. 
tretton from h. p. Ist Lt. Mac- 
“Sea prom. 1 Nov, 
Mast. Serj. G. Moore, Qua. Mast. 

vice Sidley, ret. on full pay 8 do. 
Ens. Curling, from h. p. Ens. vice 


Wilson, 70 F. 25 Oct. 
Lt. —_ Lewy Fo F. Lt. bane Man- 
sergh, h. 8 Nov. 


Maj. Hailes, i Col. by — vice 
Brown, ret. | Oct. 
Bt. Maj. Brackenbury, from "56 F. 
Maj. by purch. vice Hailes, _ 
ov. 
Gent. Cad. S. B. Hobart, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Probyn, dead 25 Oct. 
Ass. Surg. ay erage from 70 F. Ass. 
Surg. vice Dunlop, di 1 Nov, 
Maj. Dalrymple, Lt. Col. by — 
vice Stackpoole, ret. 
Capt. Powell, Maj. by purch. y 
Hen. Jenkins Pogson, Ens. by pureh, 
vice ese tag 15 Nov. 
Lt. Sear. h. p. Lt. vice —_ 
Lt. O’ Adj. vice o-. mR. 
ted Leary, ' July 1826, 
a from h. p. aes vice Payne, 
1 Nov. 1827. 
Ens. and Adj. Carnie, rank of Lt. 4 Oct. 
J. H. Oakes Moore, Ens. vice ay 
= i SRE, Ens. vice Hickson, 
cx D Lacy, f h. otk Mex 
e rom h. p. ~~ vice 
a 5 Oct. 


John Hen. ee, Ens. by a vice 
Gun, Te ana Reg. 38 do. 
Lt. OH from 14 F. Lt. vice 


Johnston, exch. 1¢ Apr. 
Hen. Close, Ens. vice Haynes, dead 
35 Nov. 

Capt. Walpole, from 88 F. vice 
—_ prom. 3 Nov. 


oe rhe & pm Capt, wee 


—— 4 do. 
Lt. Waldron, from h. p. 61 r — 
Bourn, h. p. 1 do. 


Lt. Kerr, from 87 F. Lt. 25 Oct. 
—— Child, from h. p. 96 F. * vice 
Radford, cance. 1 Nov. 


— Gun, Lieut. from h. p. 15 * vice 
Pg F. 8 do. 


“a 
a, A pao Captain, vice be og 


—s Evans, Lt. vice Simmons 18 Feb. 

Lt. Price, from 47 F. Lt. vice — 
dead 9 Mar. 

Wm. Graham, Ens. vice Evans 18 Feb, 

Lt. ry ja from 3 F. Lt. vice oa 
h. p. : 


1 Nov, 














Basser 


or" ee 


i ea 














47 


48 


54 


Ba 


57 


57 


61 


24 Apr. 
Lt-Col. H. T. Shaw, from h. p. Unatt. 
Lt.Col. vice Greenwell, exch. 5 Nov. 
Mt, Seem » from 1 F. Lt. vice Ward, 
Ltt Ebhart, Adj. vice Reid, prom. 1 do. 
Qua. Mast. Shoolbraid, from 69 F. vice 
Qua. Mast. Wallis, exch. 15 Nov. 
Lt. Godwin, from h. p. Lt Af. C. Comm, 
vice Lt. Morrison, 
Ens. Bristow, Lt. vice > Price, 41 F. 
9 Mar. 
Rupert, vice Allan, Ens. 15 Nov. 
Ens. Tinne, from 42 F. Lt. by —. 
vice Fothergill, prom. 
Ens. Swan, Lt. vice Wilson,dead 25 oon 
Gent. Cad. F. G. Bull, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. do. 
Serj. Maj. Willocks, Qua. Mast. vice 
Coate, full pay 27 Sept. 
Lt. P. i Adj. vice J. —_ 


pro! 
Lt. Palmer, from h. p. R. Art. Lt. 7 A am 
Lt. Gen. M. Lord Aylmer, K.C.B. Col. 
vice Sir J. Murray, dead 29 Oct. 
Capt. Hi from h. p. Capt. vice 
emech prom, 28 F. 1 Nov. 
- 1. eae t. by purch, vice Mogens 


F. oo "Meech, Ens. by purch. 1a 
Ens. Edwards, Lt. vice Moors Oat 


Tho. Aubin, Ens. 
ae Ass. Lister, Ass. Surg. vice Doyle, 


Bt. Maj. Campbell, Maj. by ae. a 
kyer, ret. & Nov. 
Lt. Daveney, Capt. by purch. do. 
Ens. Kidd, Lt. by pure do. 
John B. Singleton, Ens. by purch. do. 
John a Sa Ens. by purch. vice . 
» ret. 


Serj. M Maj. Owen Gorman, Qua. Mast. 
vice Philips, ret. on full pay do. 
Lt. > ia Capt. by purch. vice — 


Ens. Creaghe, Lt. by purch. 1 Nov. 

John Napier, Ens. by purch. do. 

Maj. Brelsford, from 23 F. - 
and 2d Lt. vice Liddell, dead 25 A’ 
— ‘ee 2d Lt. vice — 

Ov. 

ed Le ‘Anderson, Ist Lt. by ee vice 

Spearman, prom 5 do. 

Spencer Perceval ‘Plumer, 2a ut by 

Lt Mallet, Capt. b h. He. 
urch. vice Ha- 
milton, ret. sat 18 Oct. 


Ens. Irving, Lt. by purch. do. 
Lt. cane rom h. p. Lt. vice 
Wal 1 Nov. 


Ens. Ward, ria h. p. Ens. vice ian, 
h. p. 25 Oct. 
Lieut. Bagot, Capt. by purch. bs Bou- 


verier, ret. Lt. by » — 
Ens. Lecky, Lt. by purc O- 
¥. E. FE. Corfe, Ens. by purch: do, 
— Ens. by purch.vice — 


Lt . Brown, Capt. vie Hill, dead 25 do. 
Ens. Lane, L do. 

R. Dale, hy do. 
w. —_, ee by purch. vice Yer- 


bury, 3 
Lt. Kingdom, from 31 F. Lt. vice For- 
bes, = 1 Nov. 
James Ray, Ens. by purch. vice oa. 
prom. 


Ehs. Thomson, Lt. vice eee em | 
~ 


Gus, mone ¥ Wome from 45 F. Po 


CSiaet. viee Shoolbraid, exch. 15 Nov. 
Ens. Wallace, Lt. 
Charles Jones, Ens. 
Lt. Laird, from h. p. Lt vie Nei 
exch, rec. diff. 5 Nov, 


7 


81 


84 


87 





98 F. 1N 
Gent. Cadet Arthur O’Brien, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Enz. vice Buchanan, 18 F. 


25 Oct. 
As. Surg. Macartney, M.D. from 52 F. 

Su oo) Holmes, h. p- 18 do. 
= Le Capt. by purch. —= 


enis, prom. ov. 
Eus. Seonford, Lt. by purch. do. 
As. Surg. Atkinson, 


.D. from h.p. 2 F. 
As. Surg. vice Ross, 7 Dr. Gds. 8do. 
Geo. Grenville Glover, Ens. by purch, 

vice Stopford, prom. 20 do. 


ov os dead ‘ 19 J 
As. Hume, As. vice 
hineon, ead ed Oct. 


Ens. Vigoureux, Lt. vice ey 


— Adair, do. vice St Clair, dead 25 do 
— Foskey, from h. p. York Chass. 
Ens. vice Driscoll, dead 25 do. 
—, Ingram, from h. p. 35 F. Ens. viee 
Vigoureux 
—— Abbott, from h. p. Ens. vice ‘Ada 


Eri 


25 do. 
— Hodgson, Lt. urech. 8 Nov. 
Ens. Bolton, Prony 85 Adj. and Lt. 
aur — dead eA 
a Maj. 
“ + sayy rom. ag 6 = 
t. Hon. J. Stuart, Capt. 
Ens. James, Lt. * do. 
Hon. R. H. Brown, Ens. do. 
Ens. Whitefield, from h. p. 8 > 
a — Selway, dead 25 Oct. 
ncis purch. vice 
Ralph, 6F.. ny 24 do. 


Serj. Rae. ct Charles Greaves, from Gren, 
ot a and Ens. vice Hassard, res. 


25 do. 
Ens dette, Lt. by purch. yd 


Capt Chipchase, oo =s 
vice Walpole, 39 
—— Baynes, from’ 39 


Meade, prom. 
Ens. Baynes, from h. p. of ag. 

vice Jones, h. p. 25 Oct. 
Wm. Irwin, Ens. by purch. vice Jef- 


diet 


prom. 15 Nov. 
Douglas Cowper —_ Ens. by pureh. 
vice Norman, 7 F. 1. Nov. 


J. F. G. Campbell, Ens. vice Hughes, 
J. C. Campbell, Ens. vice Moffat, dead 


do. 

Lt. Hunt, from h. p. 3 W. I. R. Lt. 
vice Evans, h. p. 1 Nov. 

As. Surg. Dempster, M. D. from 42 F. 
Surg. vice Lyster, dead 

2d Lt. Havelock, from 60 F. Lt. 


Ww 13 Dr. ov. 
Nassau William Stephen, Ens. by 
Wingheld foeee hs aA 
to ” 15 do. 
Ens. Barlow, Lt. vice , dead 
Gent. Cadet, M. E. L. Burrowes, from 
R. Mill. Coll. Ens. do. 
Ens. Curson, Lieutenant, viee 
dead 15 Nov. 
eM hy ee 
oan, anal ? : 2 May 






| 
| 
i 
| 


Se Rate, Groee beg ages ies Op 
land, 

Fa Tmt tom hp Cape. vee Jet 

Lt. Clarke, from. h. p. Lt. vice Half- 
hide, do. 


&. Con. Craig 

West indies. Sia) Dep. Qua. Mast. 
vale, Bek rank ere Col. vice i Nov. 
ov. 

Jon R. Ens. ¢ Gun, from 36 F. Lt. 
oF vice Van Kempen, sd Roce Oct, 
R.A.Col.C. Vol. J. H. Stuart, Ens. vice Dennis, 
m. 23 July 


——w. H. A. Robeson, Ens. vice 
mazilic, E 24 do. 
Peter $1 Ens. vice Barney, oe ° 


Garrisons. 
G , Lt. Gov. of Gravesend, and Til- 
Fort, vice Col. Hawker, dead 25 Oct. 1827 


Field Marshal H. R. H. Fred. Dube of Gloucester, 
Gov. of Portsmouth, vice Sir W. Keppel 
Gen. Geo. Duke of Gordon, G.C.B, Gov. of Edin- 
burgh Castle, vice Gen. Sir Robert wiuees + 
Ordnance Department. 
Lt. Col. Drummond, Col. vice Haker, dead 
Maj. Armstrong, Lt. Col. eu 
0} 0. 
Capt. and Bt. aj. _ Maj. do. 
Capt. Logley, C do. 
Lt. Pattullo, 2d Capt do. 
Lt. Benn, Ist Lt. 
« Gen. Dixon, Col. Comm, viee Lt. Gen, Ste 
, dead 23 do 
Maj. W: ilmot, Lt. Col. 6 Nov: 
— Maclachian, do. do» 
— Addam, do. do- 
— Roberts, do. do» 
— Paterson, do. do- 
—— Morrison, do. do- 
— Cleeve, do. do. 
— Oliver, do, do. 
_ by, do. do. 
—StClair, do. do. 
Med. 2a As. og Ss Colchester, 1st a Am 9 


Richard tamber 2 ad As. Surg. . % 
mp ame Hosp. Assist. vice 

a 84 F. 15 Nov. 

Alex. S. Macdonell, vice Macara, —_ 


Hospital “=... 
Bt. I and Ph f 
Hosnitals ne vice Tully, deed 0 tor ae 1827. 
Commuiaered Department. 
—— Com. Gen. me Assist. 
oy be 1827 
sis. Com. Gen. Pryce, Assist. 


25 Oct. 
Joseph Towland, Dep. Assist. Com. 
Gen. 18 Sep. 


ERE 


ei 


do. 
Richard Inglis, 50. Oct. 


Hospital Staff. 
Dr James MDougle, from h. p. Dep. ine. 
+, Ph to the pan. . a 
ysician » Vice 
27 Sept. 


Calvert, h. 
vi ° 
fi mnt » do. vice Bone 8 Nov. 


Bt. Dep. Insp. of ospitals Brownrigg, ~~ 


Surgeon to the Forces, vice »h. 
9 Quincey, 7. 
Staff As. S Dix, Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Dease, 1 Nov. 


= Hall, do. 8 do. 
As. Surg. Dr Scot, trom Mile Brig. Surg. tothe 
Forces, vice Stewart 
Nicholson, from mgr ae, Emp, § to the 


Hosp. As. Led » do. vice Hall 73 Non. 
J. Jackson, M. D., Hos gt pala 





Mackesey, R. Newf, Vet. Corps 





Appointments, Promotions, &¢. (Feb. 


J. Clarke, M, D., Hosp. As. to the Forces, vice 
Allman, 56 F. 4 Oct. 


1 Nov. 

John Leithead, do. do, 

ae eee Menzies, do, he egg ge do. 

Campbell Smi m, v Leding- 

ham 8 do. 
Unattached. 


To be se yt by purchase. 
Maj. Fairfax, from 85 6 Nov. 1827 
— Beresford, from 21 F. do. 
—— King, from 16 Dr. 18 Oct. 

To be ayy by purchase, 
ms Greville, from 16 Dr. 13 Nov. torn 
enis, from 82 F. 

Lt: and apt. Sir Harry Verney, Bt. from Gren. 


To be Captains fy purchase. 


Lt. S —a from 60 F. 25 Oct. 1827 

jayne, from 56 F. do. 

oe — Wa ker, from 7 F. 1 Nov. 

—— Heathcote, from Cape Cav. 13 do. 
To be Lieutenant by purchase. 

Ens. Gosset, yay! 67 F. 4 Oct. 1827 
To ns witha 

Samuel Chetham Siete 4 Sept. 1827 

George Francis Robert Harris 13 Nov. 


The under-mentioned Officers have been allowed to 
dispose of their Half Pay. 

Major Geo. ye . p. Unatt. 

Benj. Sullivan, h. p. Portug. Serv. 

Tho. Sherman, h. p. R. Mar. 

Ensign J. B. Campbell, h. p. 40 F. 

Paym. John Buxton, h. p. 24 F. 

To be ar on Half Pay, according to General 
Order of 25th April 1826. 

Bt. Maj. D’Arcy, from 39 F. 25 Oct. 1827 
To be Captain on Half Pay, according to General 
Order of 27th Dec. 1826. 

Lieut. Patience, from 20 F. 15 Nov. 1827 
Exchanges. 

Maj. Drummond, 10 Dr. with Maj. Burdett, 4 F. 
—— Lynch, 97 F. ree. diff. with Mj. Hall, h. p. 
Capt. ‘Barton, Gren. Gds. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Wood, h. p. 
—— Hill, 25 F. with Capt. D’Urban, h. p. 
ee ~ Wakefield, 36 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hare, 


om ibiniiaiails 36 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Bell, 


h. 
<a> Heeatiendl, 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt. G. 
Browne, h. p. 
—— Darroch, 61 F. with Capt. Coghlan, h. p. 
a ee 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Ponsonby, 


oe < ee Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. Baker, h. p. 

Lieut. Cochrane, 4 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. Hous- 
toun, h. p. 

ee 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Alexander, h. 

Orde, 41 F. with Lieut. Gibbons, h. p. 

Harpur, 77 F. with Lieut. Galway, h. p. 




















Peck, 84 F. with Lieut. Brampton, h. p. 
Canadian Fence. 
Caldwell, 88 F. with Lieut. Goddard, h. p. 


50 F. 
—— Tunstall, 70 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Jar- 
vis, h. p. 
Ens. Ormsby, 39 F. with Ens, Farmer, 59 F. _ 
—— Flamstead, 41 F. with 2d Lt. Sparrow, Rifle 


Bri 
— Coma, 94 F. with 2d Lt. Hill, h. p. 21 F. 
— de Daubrawa, 86 F. with Ens. Semple, h. p. 
— Dely, 1 W. I. R. with Ens. Spargo, h. p. 87 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Malcolm, K.C.B. late of R. Mar. (retaining rank 
in the Army) 
Robertson, h. DF Unatt. 
Staepoole, 30 


Lockyer, 57 F. 
Captains. 
Chalmers, 3 Dr. Gds. 


Meade, 36 F. 
Leyne, 58 F. 





z 





ao Ear 
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ilton, 61 F. Bablveien. Unatt. 1 March 1826 
— 62 F. J. Lord Pen. p. 106 F. e Jan. 1827 
Garstin, 88 F. omar: wtcod, 00 F- Mullingar 4 Nov. 
Loder, 63 F. St Clare, h. p. 84 F. 22 Jan. 
Walton, 75 F. Mainwaring, h. E 110 F. 7 Dec. 1825 
ses Cancelled Appointments. = em Be Yet nos 
DrJ Scott, from h. p. to be Assist. A * Batt. 
Assist. Surg, Marshall, from 87 F. do.” 66 F. Glasgow _ 16 do, 


Dismissed the Service (from 0th Nov. 
1827) by Sentence of General Court 
Martial, held at Chatham, 13th Sept. 
1827. 

oni Lieut, J. S. Broke, 45 F. 

Killed and Wounded in Action with the 
Turkish Fleet, Navarino, 20th Oct. 
1827. 

Killed. 
Capt. C. J. Stevens R. Mar. 
- Ae Bell do. 


24 L Lt. P. 5. ee do. 


Lt. Col. Hon. J. H. pony 
Capt. Thomas Moore 


Deaths. 


h. p. Unatt. 
R, Mar. (severely.) 


General. 
Str Robert Abercromby, 75 F. Gov. of Edinburgh 
Castle, Airthrey Castle, N.B. 3 Nov. 1827 
Lieutenant 


Hughes, late 6 do. Ani 24 Ma 
—~ Ruther, 


if 


Rose, h. & 93 F. 30 Jul 
Gilbert, h. p. 48 F. Nov. 
cay, be 52 F. 30 do. 
Will » b. p. 58 F. & Sept. 
Hatz, h. p. 60 F. 27 Feb. 
Sparrow, h. p. 15 Dr, 25 Dec. 1825 
Armstrong i , ity 1s Oct 1ase 
P . 

jm ng 4 vt Ag 14 
Squire, h. 


Turnbull, a p. 7 1 W. 1. R. 
Sofas, bes ‘Gemeie a 
it en 
Graham, hp R R. Art. London 
Boyle, h. p. Art. Drivers, London 
Second Lieut: 


a 
inal 


2 
3 








6 Nov. 


Generals. Howell, h. p. 93 F. 19 Apa Leg? 
Stehelin, a at Drivers, Department of Cotes ~ Babbage, h. p. 20 F. 
Nord, F: 22 Oc’ James Macdonald, h. p., Macdonald’s Rec. Corps. 
Sir Hen. Oakes, Bt. East India Company’s Ser. 16 June J 
vice. S. Dobre, h, p. 6 F. 5 
_ Major Generals. Broadbent, h. p. yi F. 6 Sept. 1826 
Sir Neil Campbell, Comm. of the Foreesat Sierra M‘Lean, h. p. 73 F 7 Oct. 1827 
Leone, Freetown, Sierra Leone 14A Pa 
Francis Burke, 24 Fe Allen, h. p. 7 W. I. 10 March 1826 
Alex. Murray M: or, late of 4 Ceylon Regt. 2 
nt Colonels. Agnew, 71 F. Montreal, Canada 18 Sept. 1827 
Cameron, 3 F. ey =. Seman Reed, h. p. ey Fen. Cav. 3 Aug. 1826 
Hector Munro, h. F Gar. Bn. 31 March Pengelly, = Dr. Gds. 1 Feb. 1827 
Castleman, h. p. 9 18 Nov. Thompson, p 2 Dr. 1l May 
eterinary Surgeon. 
Jervis, late Staff oak at Chatham Oct. Rickwood,h. p. 19 Dr, 5 Dec. 1826 
Chamberlain, h. p. 84 F. 20 April 
Captains Insp. Dr. Jackson, h. p. 6 April 1827 
Clarke, 2 W. I. R. New Providence 16 Sept. —— Dr Wright, h. p. ta passage to New York 
Carmichael, h. P 72 F. se} i Aug. 
D. M‘Pherson, = F. Staff Surg. Dr Dease, Edgeworth’s Town, Ire- 
M‘Arthur, h. p. 1 a land 18 Oct. 
Jarmy, late 5 Vet Bn. Cork 1 hi 4 Surg. Dun, h. p. 67 F. 5 Feb. 
Brooke, h. p. Assist. Staff Surg. Dr Kennedy, Jamaica 
Fenwick, h. p. 57 F. Assist. Surg. Gu lifer, h. p- R. Horse Gds. 24 Feb. 
Sieavion, be . 5 Sept 182 Assist. Surg. Cundell, h. p. 96 F. Leith .27 Oct. 
Macaulay, Hosp. Assist. Muir, Sierra Leone 
Hubbard, h. p. R. W. I. Rang. 18 Feb.) 1827 Macara, St Lueia 15 Sept. 
December. 
Dr. Gds. Rickaby, Maj. rch. vice 2 Qua. Mast. Serj. J. wey Adj. and 
ee » prom. "7, Dec. 1827. Ens. vice Li \j- only 
Lt. Armit, Capt. by me. do. 4 Feb. 
Cor. = do 3 a aw Lt. Col. by ro vice 
ities? Capt. Gilm Maj. by nex “to 
: pure! man, pure! 
10 Dr. oer, Cor. by purch. 20 Now. 13 &, Teena, . by ae apa 
ov. vage 
12 Ca) » Maj. by pureh, vice 14 Lt. Johns, from h, +4 R. Mar} Pay 
Ce prom. 8 Dec. vice Matthews, 81 29 Nov 
Lt. Marryat, Capt. do. 15 Cap. W. R. B. Smith, from h. p. Hy 
Cor. Vane, Lt. do. otter mag rt ‘can 87 F. 
Hon. C. R. W. Forester, Cor. do. 21 by purch. vice Da- 
16 H. Wardroper, Cor. by purch. vice vies, ret. 29 Nov. 
Brooks, prom. 15 Nov. 22 Ens. T r, from h. p. 52 F. Ens. 
Cor. Torre, Lt. by purch. vice Ne (rep. diff. he rec.) vice » 4 FS 
» canc. ug. _ 15 do. 
1F. Lt. M ‘Gregor, Capt. vice Seen 25 H. Pinder, Ens. by purch. vice Os- 
dead 29 Sept. bom, prom 6 Dec. 
Ens. Dal e, Lt. 6 Dec. 26 Lt. Brehaut, Capt. by purch. vice 
Gent. Cadet ‘is S. Young, from R. mig. ig ret. 22 Nov. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Dalrymple Ens. Colley, Lt. do. 


C. H. Peirse; Ens- 6 Dec. 





i 
i 
{ 
| 
| 






Sees 88 


= 2 8 


& 28 


Sess 3 


7 
74 


&8é3 


Same, ING eS ee 
= jShanock, from b. Capt, 29 20. 
* J. eng waledses 


= 
Ens. M‘Carthy, Lei vice a ~y 


C, Forrest, Ens. Ses 
T. Plunkett, Ens. vice re See 
ov. 

Ens, and Adj. es of Lt. 
22 do. 


H. Close, Ens. vice Hayes, ~— - 
‘ov. 
Lt. Simmons, Capt. vice a ng - 
e 
=, , etenen Capt. vice V; 
— "i do. 


Ene Evans, Lt. 8 Feb. 
Lt. Price, from 47 F. Lt. vice A 
dead 9 March 


W. Graham, Ens. vice Evans 18 Feb. 
Hosp. Assist. Gisborne, Assist. Surg. 
vice Dempster, 94 F. 15 Nov. 

G. H. Smith, Ens. vice Grove, res. 
21 April 


Lt. Ebhart, Adj. vice Reid, “yn 
Ens. Hildebrand, from 55 F. Lt. vice 
Brooke, dismissed the Service 
22 Nov. 
Ens. Bristow, Lt. vice Price, 41 F. 
9 March 
R. Allen, Ens. 15 Nov. 
H. Parker, Ens. by purch. = Tys- 
sen, prom. 8 Dec. 
Assist. Surg. Brown, from 64 Fr Assist. 
Surg. vice Macartney, 81 F. 22 Nov. 
E. Foy, Ens. vice Hil ebrand, 45 * 


0. 
J. Rowan, Ens. by purch. vice Sur- 
man. 15 do. 


Maj. M‘Mahon, from h. p. 60 * = 
Fuller, prom. 

oO. S. Blachford, Ens. by —. os 

F. 6 do. 


Hamilton, 65 
2d Lt. Anderson, Ist Lt. by = vice 


Spearman, prom. — 
S. P. Plumer, 2d Lt. 
Capt. Dundas, from h. p. Ca rk 
ff.) vice Smyth, Sub-Insp. <= 


in fon. Islands 
Ens. — Lt. by purch. vice fan: 
m. 
Hoap. A El a 
ssist. Elli wu i 
O'Reilly, d om at 
Serj. Maj. “Greighton, Qua. Mast. vice 
dead 19 Sept. 1826 
F. J. T. Hutchinson, Ens. by purch. 
vice Bayntun, 4 Dr. Gds. Dee. 1827 
8 


Lt. Hutchinson, from ‘6 Fr. Lt y 4 
Austen, 

H. West, in vice O’Brien, R. Sut 
Corps 22 Nov. 

G. G. Coos Ens. by purch. vice Stop- 
ford, p 20 do. 

Lt. Hadwin, . Adj. vice Elliott, prom. 


Ens. Bolton, from 22 F, Adj. and Lt. 
vice Nelson, 15 do. 
Lt. Basden, Capt. vice Worth, — 


—— Robe, from R. Staff Corps, Le 
ov. 
Maj. Kysh, Sm h. p. oem vice 
Cope, ret. h Ts 29 do. 
Capt. Doyle, from 15 F. oa vice 
, ret. h. p. ree. diff. 22 do. 
W. Irwin, “Ens by purch. aa * - 


freys, pro’ 
Ens. Hon. 4 iH. R. Curzon, La oo 
Whyte, dead do. 
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R. B. Couson, Ens. 
Rifle Brig. *) 3 sae Asst. Sure 
nuance Sipe F Ist Lt. vice Robe, 7 


do. 

O’Brien, from 80 F. 294 Lt. do. 

1W.1.R.Bet 3. ' Doherty, from h. p. Lt. Col. 
6 Dec. 


» ret. 
Lt! Story, Ca Capt. vice Knox, dead 


Capt. Ellis, from h. p. 34 F. capt = 
a) » from h. p. ° ice 
ke, cancelled 4 6 Dec. 
Ens. eee | Lt. vice Story 9 Oct. 

L * Grant, E 6 
2 Williams, Capt. vice = 


Ens. Grier, Lt. vice Grey, dead 21 Nov. 

— Codd, Lt. vice Wi liams 22 do. 

Ceylon R. eee Fletcher, Maj. by =, vice 
latre, prom. 6 Dec. 

Cochrane, from h. p. Capt. do. 

Cape Cav. ~- ay from 10 Dr. Pe by purch, 
ce Heathcote, prom. 29 Nov. 
R-Aft.ColC. Capt. Ricketts, from 2 W. I. R. 
Maj. vice Maclean, ret. do. 


2. 





Ordnance Department. 


The undermentioned First Lieutenants of the 
Roycl Artillery, whose Commissions are dated 
—— to the year 1812, have accepted the 

nattached Rank of Captain upon Half Pay. 
a. be 5 as Cogtatee Unattached, 6th ie Be 


Manners 
— Palmer Hunter 
Speer Schalch Bridge 
ps Davies Weston 
Stephens Pascoe Wulff 
Lemoine Birch Litchfield 
Law Carter Furneaux 
Anderson Colquhoun 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
Captain Burton, from h. p. Unatt. 2d Capt. vice 
priere, h. p. 26 Nov. 1827 


2d Lieut. Deschamps, Ist Lt. vice Stephens 6 do. 
Burrroughs, do. vice Lemoine do. 

















—— W.M. Smyth, do. vice Davies do. 
———- Shone, do. vice Birch do. 
Tindal, do. vice Colquhoun do. 
Roger, do. vice Kendall do. 
Rogers, do. vice Hunter do. 
Turner, do. vice Bridges do. 


——- French, do. vice Weston do. 
Shuttleworth, do. vice Burton 8 do. 



































Dingham, do. vice Day do. 
Walker, do. vice Elgee do. 
Dupuis, do. vice Law do. 
Low, do. vice Manner do. 
Matson, do. vice Carter do. 
Cockburn, do. vice Wulff do. 
Coombe, do. vice Pascoe “ 10do. 
Markland, do. vice Speer 12 do. 
Robertson, do. vice Palmer do. 
Hill, do. vice Schalch do. 
—— Beaven, do. vice Litchfield do. 





Mallock, do. vice Anderson 14do. 
Bamaby, do. vice Furneaux do 


Garrisons. 


Gen. Sir D. Baird, Bt. G.C.B. Gov. of Fort- 
George, vice Gen. Ross, dead 1 Dec. 1827 
Lt. Gen. W. Guard, Gov. of Kinsale, vice Gen. 
Sir D. Baird do. 
Maj. Gen. P. Anderson, Lt. Gov. of Gravesend 
and Tilbury Fort, vice Lt. Gen. Baird do. 


Commissariat Department. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Eppes, Assist. Com. Gen. 


























7 ax | rm 
Pryce, do. 
Daniel, do. 23 Song 
Thompson, do. do. 
Clarke, do. do. 
Foote, do. do. 
Lindsay, do. do. 
Nightingale, do. do. 


Com. Clerk J. Toweland, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. 
18 § o 
J. W. Wybault, > 0. 





—_——_——. J. Tennent, do. do. 
R. Inglis, do, 50 Oct. 
t 


— 


























Staff. 


F. Dep. Quar. Mast. 

Gen. in e Leeward Islands, (with rank of Lt. 
Col. in ee. Army,) vice Shaw, res. 8 Nov. 1827 
= Sm’ oe. from 65 F. Sub Insp. of Mil. in 
sles, vice Henry, h. p. rec. diff. 29 do. 


Hospital Sta 
Staff ~. . es M.D. Phys. to Forces, vice 
Devy: 22 Nov. 1827 
Staff ro Sou, Barry, M.D. Surg. to Forces do. 
Hosp. As. Hauly, As. Surg. to Forces, vice Ken- 
nedy, dead 7 do. 
Boyes, M.D. As, Surg. to Forces. vice 
Dix, prom. 22 do. 
Dep. Purv. Ivey, from h. p. Dep. Purv. to or = 


H. Thompson, Hosp. As. to Forces, vice — 





8iF. do. 
A.S. Niscdonell, do. vice Macra, dead do. 
W. Cruickshanks, do. vice Boyes 22 do. 
R. Primrose, do. vice O’Brien, 7 F. do, 


H. J. Hunt, M.D. do. vice ee 57 F. do. 
R. Allan, do. vice Fraser, 73 F. do. 
S. M. Hadaway, do. vice Robertson, Rifle Brig. do. 
S. Lawson, do. vice Lloyd, Rifle Brig. 
A. T. Jackson, do. vice Gisborne, 42 F. 29 = 


Unattached. 
To be Lieutenant ae of Infantry by Pur- 


Maj. Delatre, from Ceylon R. 6 Dee. 1827 

—— Chatterton, from 4 Dr. Gds. 18 do. 
— Chiehester, from 2 Life Gds. do. 
— Vandeleur, from 12 Dr. do. 


To be Captains of | I nfentry by Purchase. 
Lt. 14. Remote, fro} ad 29 Nov. 1827 
Chichester, from 7 6 Dec. 
The undermentioned Offecr, having Brevet Rank 
superior to his ‘al Commission, has ac- 
Promot pon Half Pay, according to 

the b yoy Order of the 25th April 1826. 

nt Colonel of Infantry. 
Bt. Le Cal. Fuller, from 59 F. 18 Dec. 1827 


Exchanges. 
es -Col. Greenwell, 45 F. with Lt.-Col. Shaw, 


Leo. Jchn, 58 F. with Lt.-Col. Clifford, h. p. 
Ca; oe 95 F. rec. dif. with Captain Wing- 


aan 52 B rec. diff. with Capt. J. R. 


a h. p. 
Piss F. rec. diff. with Capt. Arm- 

strong, —. 
— Morrison, 4 46 F. with Bt. Maj. Sir J. S. Lil- 
—wislte, 59 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Collins, 


— _ ae 66 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Johnstone, 
» 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Davies, 


— Bickel, 90 F. rec. diff. with F. White, h. p. 
Lieut. pone 1 F. with Lieut. Ward, 45 F. 
O’Halloran, 14 F. with Lieut. Johnston, 


38 F. 
— Neill, 72 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Laird, 


p- 
—— Wiley, 11 F. with Lieut. Richmond, 47 F. 
Loraine, 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Elton, 


h. p. 

_— » schneider, 72 F. rec. diff. with Jas. Camp- 
bell, h. p. 

Ens. Robinson, 9 F. with Ens. Teesdale, h. p. 

— Wood, 17 F. with Ens. Best, 

— Wood, 57 F. with Ens. Dunbar, 87 F. 

uarter-Master Wallis, 45 F. with Quarter-Mas- 

ter Shoolbraid, 69 F. 

Assist .-Surg. Hewat, 46 F. with Assist.-Surg. Rad- 

ford, h. p. 65 F. 
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Resignations and Retirements. 
Major-General. o ’ 
David Walker, 


insley, h. p. R. Cors. Rang: 

A ‘ors. ers. 

Sone, . Mar. 
Lieutenant-Coloncls. 

Wall, 3 F. 


Brown, 1 W.1.R. 


Majors. 
Stannus, 29 F. 
Maclean, R on Corps. 


aptain. 
Shearman, 26 F. 


Lieutenant . 
Forde, h. p. 27 F 
2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. 

Mou , 50 F. 
Grove, 44 F. 
Surman, 58 F. 
Davis, 21 F. . 
uae. 
Ross, Colonel of soon a ~ Governor of Fort 

George, N. B. London 29 Nov. 1827 

Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Milne, 19 F. 


Wylly, 95 F. Malta 


Major. 
Ramsay, 47 F. namie, , 
ns. 


Capta 
Dudgeon, 1 F. Antigua 
Langmead, 20 F. Canterbu’ 
Worth, 84 F. 

Popham, 90 F. Cephalonia 18 Oct. 
Knox, 1 W. I. R. Orange Grove, Trinidad 8 do. 
Thomas Moore, R. Marines, of wou 


10 Nov. 1827 
29 June 1827 
28 - 1827 

—< Dee. 


received at Navarino 30 do. 
Bullen, late R. Invalids, Kinsale 7 Dee. 
Newell, h. p. 4 F. Woolwich 7 do. 
my 8 h. p. by even ao: Reg. 
Darby, h a amy 4 Oct. 
J. ae 1, 1 Irish "Artillery 1 Feb. 
Abraham, late R. Garr. Batt. 6 Jan. 
Lieutenants. 
King, 7 Dr. Gds. Waterford 7 Dec. 1827 


ae Alex. Have, 7 5 shan. om on board 
the ship Lady Mary Pelham 24 Oct. 
Neil Neil Camptell 15 ,15 F. aa E. Indies S Apr. 


Bes chouse, 30 F. YF vest Geo e, Madras 15 May 


De Brissae, R. Invalid Art. Hythe 23 Dec. 26, 
SoS 8 5  B. eaely ep SF 

















Kathmann, h, p. 2d Line Germ. Leg. 
West, late 3d R. Vet. Bn. 
Mahony, h. p. 57 F. 
nsigns. 
Hayes, 38 F. drowned in the River —— or. 1827 
Dicenta, h. p. Dillon’s Reg. tT Nov. 
King, «4 + Invalids 16 Dee. 
Holmes, h. p. 36 F. Cork 15 do. 
Paymasters. 
Walbyic Rtnean Corp 
e ° ican 
1s Ne Pe Dep. 
As. Com. Gen. Green, Trinidad 12 Sept. 1827 
—— Hendy, 6 Nov. 
—- 14 Aug. 
L b- ¢ Aug. 
Dep. Com. Gen. Tpinhe, St Lucia Sept. 
Jackson, en 17 Dec. 
wy 
Surg. Fenouthet, h. 7. 3 Oct. 1827 
As. urg. O'Reilly, F. Bourdeaux 18 Nov. 
Nave, h. ak: —— Cc. 
ay de 9 Aug. 








Vou. XXIII. 


2L 
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Bankrupts. [Peb. 


ALPHassticaL List of Encutsn Banxnurts, from &i October to 22d 
December, 1827. 


Alfrey, W. Ironmenger-lane, Cheapside, woollen- 

Austin, D. —“wpagpapaaes Mile-end, Old-town, 
brick-maker. 

= Ww. Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, book- 


Acton” T. Holton, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
a G. Ferry-bridge, Yorkshire, coach-pro- 


an, R. St Paul’s Church-yard, linen-draper. 
Acton, J. Ipswich, maltster. 
Archer, F. , Hertfordshire, innkeeper. 
Ashwin, W. Redditch, Worcestershire, grocer. 

Atkinson, J. Oxford-street, oilman. 

A W. Wigan, dealer. 
A » R. Kingston-upon-Hull, printer. 
— W. Eybury-street, Pimlico, wine-mer- 


Brown, J. i _——— Bath, dra draper. 
Barnard, I. Leman-street, Goodman’ ids, jew- 


Bidmead, J. Sener plumber. 
Birkett, W. tehaven, grocer. 
Bullock, E. Bath, haberdasher. 


: Barber, R. Upper Clapton, plumber. 


Bremer, J.C. tees New- » White- 
Brown, J. H. Duke-street, Manchester-square, 


a. F. Bread-street-mews, merchant. 
brose, W. Bourn, Lincolnshire, chemist. 

Beck It J. Norwich, carpenter. 

Browne, T. Little Eastcheap, ironmonger. 

Bamford, J. Drury-lane, victualler. 

Bee, J. , butcher. 

Bayley, J. Manchester, agent. 
° — draper. 

Beswick, x. Doddington-grove, Kennington, 


Bray, F. Y 4 ‘Chichester-place, St Pancras, iron- 


Barber, R. «ag Clapton, oa 
Brown, J. H. Manchester-square, 


Bremer, J. C. Somerset-place, New-' » White- 
merchant. 


Benton, W. Ln ay | Essex, wharfin 
Obs, o_o Hampstead-road, ilder. 
J. Molyneux-street, Edgeware-road, 


Brooks, N. Doverdale, Worcestershire, mercer. 
Burder, . On —_— 
Baug! i» Je DU mm, 22n 
» Te - Curtain-road, po 
. Dean-street, Soho, leather-seller. 
Busha, T T. Grace’s-alley, Wellclose-square, linen- 


Burnand, J. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, coach-pro- 


W. Li grocer. 
Braddock, iS Share Staffordshire, victual- 


Broadfoot, S. and W. Ashbourn, Derbyshire, tea- 
— 


Crosby-row, Setenethy baker. 
Gall d. Poramsuan maltster. 
» W. Sheffield, surgeon. 
Copley, G. Wakefield, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
Ww.C ic-sel 


Red-lion-court, Fleet-street, printers. 
Crossman, T. Bristol, victualler. 
Creese, W. Gloucester, gs ne 
Cooper, W. H: Cannon-row, Westminster, deal- 
in Roman cement. 


er 

» H. 2 stationer. 

W. Springbrook-forge, Kiddermin- 
orcestershire, i iron-master. 


quvten, G. H. ~~ Cheshire, bookseller. 
b= loucestershire, patent me- 
vender. 


Christie, J. and R., and J. Stewart, Mark-lane, 
merchants. 

Collett, C. E., and E. Jones, Leeds, merchants. 

Darby, E. Arabella-row, Pimlico, oil and colour- 


man. 

Duncan, E. and W. Brecon and Merthyr Tidfil, 
mercers, 

Dollman, C. Regent-street, Mary-le-bone, East 
India shawl-warehouseman. 

Dawson, R. Liverpool, merchant. 

— N. and I. Sabin, Lewisham, corn-chand- 


x... W. Clayton West, Yorkshire, carpenter. 

Davies, W. Southampton, dealer in music. 

Dyson, S. Catherine-street, Strand, picture-dealer. 

Dove, W. Paddington, brick-maker. 

Darwin, J. and F. Frith, Chapelton, Sheffield, 
iron-founders, 

Ellis, W. Seymour-street, St Pancras, grocer. 

Edwards, P. Liverpool, corn-broker. 

Elliott, J. Bond-court, Walbrook, money-scri- 
vener. 

Edmonds, T. junior, Steyning, Sussex, timber- 
merchant. 

Eborall, J. Litchfield, mercer. 

Eyre, E. Sheffield, merchant. 

Ebers, J. Old Bond-street, bookseller. 

Ellis, J. George-cottage, George-street, Hamp< 
stead-road, brick-maker. 

Edwards, W. Liverpool, commission-agent. 

— J. Live , merchant. 

Fogg, J. Bolton-le-moors-lane, innkeeper. 
Fletcher, G. Worksop, Notts, blacksmith. 
Freyley, N. junior, rowbrid e, Wilts, build *. 
Fennel, ’S. St Mary-axe, merchant, 

Franklin, S. Manchester-square, coal-retailer. 
Frisby, R. R. M. and H. ark-lane, wine-mer- 
chants. 


Gates, W. yo wine-merchant. 

Gesson, M. A. Crawley, Sussex, hatter. 

Green, T. ‘Clarence-cottage, West-green, Totten- 
Le ee. : . 

Graham, J. Liverpool, innkee 

Grimani, C. Blackheath, amatboaten, 

Gray, J. Berwick-street, Soho, corn-dealer. 

Goodeve, B. Gosport, brewer. 

Godwin, C, East Stower, Dorsetshire, dealer. 

Guyatt, G. Dulwich, Surrey, butcher. 

= G. Morpeth, Northumberland, woodmon- 


Goldstein, N. yg ome merchant. 

Giller, T. and J. Shep » coach. 
makers. 

Goldsmid, H. Linton, Kent, wine-merchant. 

Garrett, J. sen. and J. jun. Hereford, bankers. 

—- S. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, book- 
seller. 

—- R. Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, corn- 





Howden, G. Ingress Park, Kent, boarding-house- 


eeper, 

Hornblow, W. Acre-lane, Clapham, master-ma- 
riner. 

Hughes, J. Lombard Street, broker. 

Harrison, W. B. and G. Manchester, cotton-deak 


ers. 

Hammond, G. Strensall, Yorkshire, tanner. 

Hughes, J. Cheltenham, butcher. 

Horrocks, J. Wigan, Lancashire, tailor. 

een T. E. Beech-street, oilman. 

» B. and J. Tamewater, Saddleworth, 

Yor shire, clothiers. 

Haynes, M. A. Birmingham, spinster. 

Hirst, M. Meltham, Almondbury, Yorkshire, 
clothier. 

Horsley, J. Billiter-square, merchant. 

— J. Woodchester, Gloucestershire; clo- 

ier. 

Hose, J. C. High Holborn, chemist. 

Hopkinson, I. Trawden, near Colne, Lancashire. 

Henry, H. L. Finsbury-circus, jeweller. 

Hague, R. and F. White, Cheltenham, painters. 

Howard, D. Dukenfield, — cotton-spinner. 

Joseph, T. Cheltenham, hatte 

Jones, T. High Street, Shoreditch, linen-dra 

James, W. Bruton, Somersetshire, blacksmith. 

sat gs W. jun., Broad Street, Ratcliffe, vietual- 
er. 


TTT IT 
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1928.7} 
Johnston, E. Kingston-u Hull, linen-draper. 
Kirk, Re! at fms ey = 


Kinson, W. Bath, 

Kilsby, E..Nine-elms, S ship-broker. 
Knights, E. Deben! ju » currier, 

Kent, J. Great Cambridge Street, Hackney Road, 


builder. 
ae J. Rupert Street, St James’s, saddlers’- 


ronmonger. 
Lowe, a Birmingham, merchant. 
» J. Liverpool, grocer. 
Lloyd, R. Bourne Farm, Edmonton, cattle-dealer. 
M — A. Cobham Place, Finsbury Square, 


M‘ “Fun k, Ww. Pilsworth, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 


Martindale, J. of the Flats, Durham, farmer. 

Moore, W. Upper King Street, Bloomsbury, cord- 
wainer. 

Mumford, T. Kenni 

Metcalfe, G. Liv » grocer. 

Moore, S. Crown Street, Soho, victualler. 

Mullen, S. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

March, W. F. mage me ship-owner. 

Moses, L. Harrow, slopselle’ 

Millwood, J. Haminevienith, “puilder. 

Marshman, B. Castle Street, Leicester-square, 
Se aes 

Murefield Kidderminster, Worcestershire, 
coach-maker. 

Melen, H. Pershore, Worcestershire, grocer. 

Minton, C. Bis’ s-castle, innkeeper. 

Morse, S. Hatfield Peverel, Essex, silk-throwster. 

Meek, J. Ham ~~ ary aoe keeper. 

Mathews, W. Birmingham, glass-toy-maker. 

Marshall, W. H. Liverpool, ship-owner. 

Morgan, W. Bond-street, bookseller. 

Newmarch, B. Cheltenham, coal-merchant. 

Outtrim, T. Walthamstow, Essex, smith. 

Parsons, S. Chorley, Lancashire, linen-draper. 

Plimer, N. Neath, Teena, oma plumber. 

Pletts, E. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship and insu- 
rance-broker. 

Parkinson, J. seepeanl, Barnsbury-park, Is- 
lington, builder. 

Parrey, J. Schank, Aldermanbury, scrivener. 

Pegg, J. jun. Lane-end, Stoke-upon-Trent, mer- 
cer. 

Parkinson, T. Soothill, Yorkshire, farmer. 

Pready, J. Bristol, 

Pallan, M. Ranskill, Notts, victualler. 

Phipps, G. Morton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
victualler. 

Richardson, J. jun. Sprowston, Norfolk, brick- 


—_ 
Rooke, J. S. Sheffield, button-mould-manufac- 


turer. 
Ridley, W. Hatton-; en, carpet-dealer, 
Rideal, G. S. Manchester, innkeeper. 
Rilsby, E. Nine-elms, Surrey, ship-broker. 
Roberts, J. Ross, Herefords ire, mercer. 
= R. Aylsham, Norfolk, general shop- 


Roberts, T. Rochester, brewer. 

Rainford, G. oe mg ne liquor-merchant. 
Robinson, F. Ripley, Derbyshire, grocer. 

Rees, J. Neath, Glamorganshire, rye ee: 
Raphael, P. Hosier-lane, Smithfield ealer. 
Richardson, E. T. Charingeross watc er. 

R T. Shacklewell, boarding-house-kee 

= » R. Leamington, Warwickshire, hotel- eep- 


Roper, H. Aldermanbury, woollen-factor. 


Salt, W. Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate-street, oil- 
man. 


m Cross, coach-master,. 
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Stallard, W. Shepton 

Stone, J Bes Swallow-street, vietualler. 
m Spondon, 

Smith, Exmouw e-stuect, * Commenciah see, 

Stevenson, H. B. C. Park-street, Grosvenor. 
square, coach-proprietor. 

Schofield, B. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen-ma- 

w gg 
impson, J. 

Smith, J. sen. TE ia Lincolnshire, 


Smith, T. Eccleshall, Staffordshire, maltster. 
Skyes, C. Leeds, surgeon. 
Sigpes, rE. Newman Street, Oxford Street, mu- 


ic-seller. 
Strudwicke, W. H. Covent-Garden market, fruite 
erer. 
Stems, G. F. Sun Street, Bishopsgate Street, china- 


Suowden, R. + master-mariner. 

Steinback, H. Castle Street, Leicester Squiee, 
gold-embroiderer. 

Smith, T. S. New Exchange Coffee-house, Strand, 
wine-merchant. 

Sharpe, S. Market-Deeping, Lincolnshire, money 
scrivener. 

Tucker, W. W. Exeter, carver and gilder. 

Thompson, T. and Knight, he Jet Rupert Street, sad 
dlers’-ironm: TS. 

——- yo Sager scrivener. 
aylor, J. Norwich, sack-manufacturer. 

Turner, J. Cockerham, Lancashire, corn-dealer. 

y , S. Bexhill, common brewer. 

y mn S. late of Bolton-le- Moors, ironfou.- 


v3 or, Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey, type- 
‘ounder. 

Tucker, J. Church-mill, Woodchester, clothier. 

Thompson, J. Winksley, Y re, flax 

Tobias, J. Ratcliffe-Highway, furrier. 

Turner, E. Warrington, Lancashire, banker. 

a, J. T. Upper Thames Street, 


¢ 

Tebbutt, H. Stamford, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

Tetley, J. Harden, Yorkshire, w 
manufacturer. 

Vaughan, J. Yazor, Herefordshire, tailor. 

Watkins, W. L. Long Acre, coach-plater. 

Walter, T. Woodford, Essex, victualler. 

White, J. Fleet-street, baker. 

Wright, D. Lower Thames-street, ship and cus. 
tom-house agent. 

Waterfall, S. Coventry, tea-dealer. 

Willems, J. a bookseller. 
inn, S. Leeds, victualler. 

Whitmarsh, J. Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, vic 

Ward, H. W. Berner’s Street, merchant. 

Whitlock, J. Weedon, Northamptonshire, tim. 
ber-merchant. 

Wardle, T. Lad-lane, silk manufacturer. 

Wall, W. Great Titchfield Street, Mary-le-bone, 


tailor. 
Watson, W. late of South Shields, agent. 
Wilson, = wren ak henge wy 
C. Robert’s-bridge, Sussex, . 
Watson, T. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, per- 


wardler, R. Grosvenor Street, west, Pimlico, care 


wheeler H. Frome Selwood, Somerset, mille 
wri 

Youms, J. W. and W. Bristol, confectioners. 
Young, T. Wells, Somersetshire, baker. 





ALPHABETICAL List or ScotrtTisH BanxaruPts, from Ist November, to 31st 
December, 1827. 


Bardner, Henry, writer, brewer, and maltster, 
Dunfermline. 
= egg smith and wright, Watergate, 


Christe, ‘Andrew, Esq. late banker and merchant 
in Cupar of Fife. 

Dennistoun, Robert James, merchant in G va 

a gamete coal merchant, Leith Walk, 


| mag James and John, merchants in Glasgow. 
Kerr, John, hosier in Edinburgh. 

Kyd, James, writer in Cupar of Fife, and manu- 
facturer of and dealer in brick and tyle there. 

Langmuir, Robert, grain merchant, G! le 

Livingston, John, en in bom med 

— *andrew and William, in 


The Company carrying on business as merchants 








near Crieff. 
M‘Laren, Duncan, wine and spirit merchant, 


 paecadendaanieas 
Masson, James, dentist in Edin 
Melville, Francis, music seller in le 





oe [Feb. 


Edinburgh. 
nde | Cont ay Sons, manufacturers, 


Bannockburn. 
—_ Patrick, setting in Edinburgh, and build- 


at Portobello. 
Russel, William, merchant in Falkirk. 
a = James Thomas, carpet merchant, Edin- 


sine Alexander, turner and wood merchant in 
Calton of Glasgow. 
Wilson, Andrew, innkeeper, Glasgow. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


March 16. At Masulipatam the Lady of Lieut. 

Colonel Balmain, of a 

Oct. 10, At Buenos Ayres, the lady of Thomas 
» Esq. of a daughter. 

14. At ae eA of John Street, Esq. 


. At Par Mrs ponem Hunter, of a son. 
Nov. 2. At the of the British envoy at 
a Lady Burghersh, lady of the Right 
Mon. Lord B » his Majesty’s envoy at 
Florence, of a daughter. 
3. At Bath, the lady of Francis Grove, Esq. 


apy 4 2 NAY 
— 4 Lodge, on the 3d inst. the lady 
oro G. wo wee FS ag Se 


5. At Blythes' Hill, Mrs D. Walkinshaw, 


a daughter. 
Ps At 15, Abereromby Place, Mrs Anderson, 
of a daughter 
— Mrs ‘Smith, 13, Hope Street, of a daughter. 
— At Cahir, the lady of Captain Oram, of the 
Scots Greys, of a son. 
9. At — the lady of William Oliver, 
= of Dinlabyre, Uf a son. 
- At Castle —— the Countess of 
radford, of a daughter. 
matey Hiaddingtes, Mrs Henry Davidson, of a 


oe. At Perth, the lady of William Hugh Hun- 
ter, Esq. of a hter, 
= In Queen — the lady of W. M. Bond, 


of a daugh 
At Claremont Place, Mrs Brown, widow of 
Archibald Brown, Esq. of a daughter. 
—_- Mrs Smart of Cononsyth, of a 
my T. Weir, Nelson Street, of a son. 
14, At 36, Melville Street, Mrs P. Fraser Tyt- 
ler, of a daughter. 
— At volkemmet, the lady of Sir William Bail- 
lie, Bart. of a 
15. At 28, Pitt & Street, Mrs Marshall, ef a son. 
— At 1, Nelson Street, Mrs Carphin, of a 


ter. 
ar 6, Dewar Place, Mrs Hall, of a son. 
— At No. 37, Melville Street, the lady of Sir 
James Carnegie of South Esk, Bart. of a son and 
— At No. 2, Drummond Place, Mrs Stodart, 
a son. 
_ — Buchanan, No. 33, Drummond Place, 


a ase At At eager Mrs Carrick Buchanan, of 


a a son. 
_ — 15, Great King Street, of a 
“ap stil born 
At 7 3, Ainslie Place, the lady of Dr 


of a son 

_- ne ‘No. 29, Warriston Crescent, the lady of 
John M‘Lenan, Esq. of a still-born child. 

21. at Baliyuhear, the lady of W. Macdonald, 
Esq. a da’ 
dba At Vellore, Mrs Pearson, of Myrecairnie, 

a daughter 
Py a At Rome, Mrs Robertson Glasgow, of 

a wy of a daughter. 
‘ meat Gilmore Place, Mrs Geo. Berry, of a 


son, 
— Athis Lordship’s house, in Pall Mall, the 
Countess of Belfast, 4 a son and heir. 
: ie At anar r the lady of Hugh Maclean, 
ie eee a Coll, of a om and heir. 
lam, Somersetshire, Mrs Charles 
H. Beaguc, of a daughter. 


= At Moor Park, aD ndinbemeke , Of a son. 
28. At Society Hall, Edinburgh, Mre Jobn 
ta of a son. 
— At Eali wy lady of Lieut.-General Mur- 
tay, of a daughter 
-— At Auchtermuchty, Mrs Dr Bonar, of a 


“De 1. Mrs Dr Gibson, Great King Street, of a 
daughter. 
pr. =" Kirkaldy, Mrs Stocks of Abden, of a 
a 
a -. ay —— ry pa Bn lady of Captain 
ruce, Royal Navy, of a dau 
‘at 18, Scotland ‘Street, Mi 


Steet, Mrs Stornmouth 

Darling, of. a daughter. 
5. At Prestonpans, Mrs Hislop, of a daughter. 
oie At 8, Doune Terrace, Mrs ames Steuart, of 


= 9. At 8, Albany Street, Mrs Jollie, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— At Chatham, the lady of Captain Thomas 
Paterson, his Majesty’s 63d Regiment, of a son. 
11. At Abbotrule, Mrs Henderson, of a son. 
— At the Manse of Carmonnock, Mrs Hender- 
son, of a son. 
“ai = oe Place, pagina the lady of 
ajor acgregor, of a daughter. 
— At rr Frederick Street, Mrs Robert Hill, of 


‘o. At the Manse of Cavers, Mrs Strachan, of 
a daughter. 
. 15. At ; Pe Mrs Young Herries, of 
pottes, o 
16. At Edinburgh, Mrs John Cockburn, of a 
* hter. 
. At onal House, near Forres, Mrs Suter, of 


die. the lady of Captain Dirom, 
8th Foot, of a daughter. 

18, At mew Hall Mrs Buckle, of a daughter. 

19. At Mount Benger, Yarrow, Mrs Hogg, of 
a daughter. 

20. At Outerston, Mrs Hunter, of a daughter. 

21. At Kirkbank Cottage, the lady of Sir Chas, 
A. Leslie, Bart. of a daughter. 

23. At 3, Atholl Cosseent, Mrs Orr, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Thainston House, the Hon. Lady Forbes 
of hogy pte of a daughter. 

21. At ly mee ng House, Mrs Gordon of Hall- 

head, of a daughter 

25. At Anstruther Wester, Mrs Conolly, of a 
daughter. 

— At Fasnacloich, the lady of John Stewart, 
Esq. of Fasnacloich, of a daughter. 

— At Archibald Place, Mrs Dunlop, of a daugh- 


ter. 

26. At Allan Park, the lady of John Fraser, 
Esq. advocate, of a son 

27. At Inverlochy, Mrs Colonel Gordon, of a 
son. 

— At 3, Drummond Place, Mrs Arthur Camp- 
bell, of a son. 

28. Mrs Maitland, 9, Circus Place, of a daughter. 

30. At Windsor Street, Mrs Duncan, of a son. 

— At Largnean, in the stewarty of Kirkcud- 
bright, the lady of G. W. Lawrence, Esq. of a son. 

Jan. 1, 1828. At 87, George Street, Mrs William 
Wood, of a daughter. 

2. At Lees, 4-9 Ty —y Lady of John 
Murray Nasmyth, Esq. of a so 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of Castichill, of 
a daughter. 

Lately. At Stromness, the lady of Hector Mun- 
ro, Esq. of a son. 
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Lately. In Dublin, the wife of Mr Richard 


Milliken, bookseller, of a son, her 19th child, 18 


of her family alive. 

— At the seat of Sir John Stanley, Bart. the 
lady of Captain W. E. Parry, R.N. (the celebra- 
ted nav in the Polar ons) of a son, 

-— At p Rae Coe lady of William 
Stothert, Esq. of Cargen, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 16, 1827. At Calcutta, John Dougal, Esq. 
eldest son of the late Mr Dougal, banker, Mon- 
trose, manager of the Hindostan Bank, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of the late John Sandford, 
Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
and Circuit for the division of Calcutta. 

Oct. 18. At the manse of South Ronaldsay, the 
Rev. James Anderson of ca me to Susan, eldest 
——_ of the Rev. John Gerard of South Ro- 
naldsay. 

22. At Paris, Charles Augustus Vaucher, Esq. 
to Harriet Lavington, only daughter of Robert 
Colquhoun, Esq. Camstradden, Dunbarionshire. 

31. At Rotterdam, James Macpherson, Esq. to 
Eliza, fourth daughter of Alex. Ferrier, Esq. his 
Majesty’s consul, Rotterdam. 

Nov. 6. Dr Christison, professor of medical 
jurisprudence in the university of Edinburgh, to 
Harriet Sophia Brown, daughter of the late Da- 
vid Brown, Esq. merchant, St Petersburgh. 

— Mr Sinclair of the British Linen Company, 
to Harriet, only daughter of the late Major Ben- 
jamin Baynton. 

— At Edinburgh, Wm. Dumbreck, Esq. M.D. 
to Ann, eldest hter of Nicol Dassauville, 


9. At Edinburgh, Andrew Morries, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Marion, eldest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Brown, Esq. W.S. 

12, At Edinburgh, William Morison, Esq. mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Helen Campbell, eldest _ 
ter of Mr William Mackenzie, supervisor of Ex- 
cise, Edinburgh. 

14. By special license, at Chelsea church, her 
Grace Harriet, Duchess of Roxburgh, to Walter 
Frederick O'Reilly, of Thomas Town Castle, in 
the county ot Louth, Esq. and a Major in his 
Majesty’s 4lst regiment of foot. 

15. At 21, Moray Place, Captain —_ of 
Wemysshall to Susan, only daughter of David 
Gillespie, Esq. of Kirkton. 

_ South Coates, Mr Alex. Scott, Craig- 
lockhart, to Forbes, daughter of William Dum- 
breck, Esq. 

— At Anstruther, John Galloway, Esq. ship- 
owner, Hillhousefield, Leith, to Mrs Margaret 
Miller, widow of the late William Miller, Esq. 
shipowner, Anstruther. 

16. At St Margaret’s, Westminster, M. A. 
Charles a Murray, of Lincoln’s Inn, barris- 
ter, principal secretary to the Lord Chancellor, to 
the Lady Henrietta Ann Leslie, eldest daughter of 
the late Countess of Rothes, and sister to the pre- 
sent Earl. 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, the Rev. James 
Scott, minister of Torphichen, to Walter Baird, 
youngest daughter of the late James Reid, Esq. 
of the Exchequer. 

— Mr Ken, Treasurer, Leith Terrace, to Jane, 
only daughter of the late Robert Gordon, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

— At Dunolly, Peter Campbell, Esq. of Bale- 
volan, to Ann Colina, daughter of the late Pa- 
trick M‘ Dougal of M‘ Dougal, Esq 

17. At Haddington, Mr John Macdonald, iron- 
monger, Edinburgh, to Jane, third daughter of 
the late Hay Walker, merchant, Haddington. 

18. At Berbeth, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Fre- 
derick Cathcart, late his Majesty’s Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Germanic Confederation, and 
second son of William, Earl of Cathcart, K.T. to 
Miss Jean Macadam of Craigengillan. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Irving, of Dun- 
nottar, to Jessy, daughter of Peter Nicol, Esq. 
Aberdeen. 

20. At Leslie, Mr Charles Welsh, jun. present 
deacon of the incorporation of bakers in apere 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr W. Car- 
michael, surgeon in Leslie. 

— Mr John Edgar, builder, to Margaret, se- 
eond daughter of Mr Robert Neil, Stamp-Office. 
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21. At Dunse, J: Smith, Kelmaura, 
Jane, only daughter ofthe Rr dake Thee 


junse, 
22. At Ripley, Yorkshire, Thomas Wentworth 
. of ll, Northumberland, 

M.P. for Stafford, to Mi 


iss Henrietta A 
sister of Lady Ingilby of Ripley Cas- 


— At Leith, Thomas Duncan, Esq. of Gou- 
yave, Grenada, to Jane Helen, eld of 
the Hon. James Kerr, Judge of the Courts of 
or ky Bench and Vice-Admiralty, Quebec. 

At Coldstream, James D. Hume, Esq. of 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Moe. Thomas Chev Esq. surgeon 

asse, sui » to Ca 
therine Margaret, youngest daughter of Colonel 
— rant of Bank House, Kempse, near 


orcester. 

— At Tonley, | the Rev. William 
Lieut.-Col. James John Forbes Leith of White- 
haugh, to Williamina Helen Stewart, only child 
of late Lieut.-Col. James Stewart of 42d 
Royal Highland Regiment. 

— At No. 58, Northumberland Street, 
Dalzel, Esq. W. S. to Charlotte, daughter of 
vid Pearson, . 

— At 36, Northumberland Street, Mr James 
— Maxwell, of bd Edinburgh pt — 

rewing Company, to , daughter 
Mr Welsh of mT howe’ 


— At Mayfield, Lieut. ‘Donald, Gor. 
don , to Barbara Hale, fourth daugh- 
ter of late James Ro! » Esq. writer to 
the signet. 


29. At Retreat, by Haddington, Sir James G. 
Baird, Bart. of Saughtonhall, to Wortley Corne- 
lia Ann Moir, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Moir, Esq. of New Grange. 

— At London, Captain Gill, of the 50th Regt- 
ment, to Catherine eron, daughter of Walter 

. of Fingalton. . 


liss, Jamesfield, to Janet, eldest daughter of Tho- 
mas Drummond, Esq. of Newton. 

Dec. 5. At Threepland, near Biggar, Mr John 
Waugh, iRobertonmains, to Jess, daughter of 
William Somerville, of Cormiston, Esq. 

— At St Luke’s, Chelsea, James Rae, 7 yo 
William Gordon, Esq; of the islanel of Dominiea, 

illiam Gordon, 4 i 
ato At Jedburgh, Dr William Brown surgeon 

0. At rgh, Dr William " 
of the 45th Regiment, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late John Tnomson, Esq. J 

11. At Falmouth, Major P. E. , 55th 
Regiment, to Bell, daughter of Colonel Henry 
Williams. 

13. At Glasgow, Mr Charles Inglis, merchant 
there, to Jane, eldest daughter of late Robert 
Hastie, Esq. merchant. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Alexander, jun. 
Rosebank, to Euphemia, daughter of Mr James 
Stevenson, merchant. 

18. At Stirling, Robert Haldane, Esq. writer, 
to Mrs Anne Stirling, relict of Mr John Stirling, 
writer in Edinburgh. 

19. At Haddington House, Edinburgh, James 
Reid, Esq. Callernords Bamff, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late John Anderson, Esq. of 
Kingsfield, Glasgow. 

21. At Newington, Edinburgh, Mr Geo. Carse- 
well Mackie, to Margaret Lawson, pg Ae aa 
of the late James Burnet, Se See 

22. At the Ambassador’s C) 
only son of General Sir James Duff, of T: 
ton, Sussex, to Elizabeth Charlotte, 


bald’s Park, Herts. 

24. William Thomson, Esq. Fellow of the 
Royal College of oF: to Elizabeth, eldest 
we daughter of the late Ninian Hill, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Lorraine M. Kerr, of the 
H. E. I, C. S., son of the See theneal Mee. to 
Marianne, daughter of the late Captain John 


Way, R. N. 
25. At Newburgh, the Rev. David Ogilvie of 
Collessie, to Barbara, youngest daughter of the 
late James Livingston, . wine-merchant. 

— At St Andrews, Com Chine, Esq. to Eli- 
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zabeth, daughter Of Mr Alexander Thomson, 
26. At Dunkeld, the Rev. J. M. Macculloch, 
Arabella, dug Pet tiobert Cavill, Ee, 
to ter of 

, At Kelso, ‘William Dudgeon, Esq. merchant, 
Leith, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 

Dr Andrew Wilson, physician, 


elso. 
28. At Mid-Calder, the Rev. Robert Pollok, 
Bombaren, to Janet, only daughter of Mr James 


31. ‘At Edinbu Henry Robert —— a 
Gea folk, to Isabella, de 


surgeon, » Su 
ter of the late Major Charles Grant, of the ott 
India Company’s Service. 

— Mr John Mitchell Li 5 —— ney 
to Margaret, daughter 


— At Mansfield, Dr Pagan, Glasgow, to A 
Clark, oo of ty a John Wilson, 


Jan. 3, "1828. At Dundee, John Young, oy 3 
solicitor in the Supreme Courts of Scotland, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John Crichton, Esq. 


in Dundee. 
Lately, At Jersey, A. J. M‘Pherson, Esq. 64th 
Regiment, to Catherine, only daughter of H. T. 
Rutherfurd, Esq. of Redford Green, Selkirkshire. 


— At Hav Bower, Essex, Lieut. A.S. Ro- 
binson, R. N. to ora Maria, vag Arve yd of 
the late Rowcroft, Esq. his Majesty’s first 

for Peru. 


— At Bombay, Licut.-Colonel W. H. Stanley, 
of the 18th Regiment Native Infantry, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. Du- 


mar. 

' — At Alverstock, Lieut. J. Robinson, R. N. to 
Wilhelmina, daughter of the Rev. James Francis 
Grant, rector of Merston and Wrabness, and 

hter of the late Sir Archibald Grant, 
of Monymusk. 


DEATHS. 
Png At Taena, South America, Andrew Mac- 
‘arlane, Esq. son of the late Right Rev. Bishop 


fe Ne Verd » Major David Agnew, of the 
ompany *s Service. 

at ry st ndia Lieut. James Bisset, Ist Madras 

Native Infantry, revenue surveyor of that dis- 


May 23. At Det om, Caleutta, Mrs Mar- 
garet » wife of James Grierson, Esq. 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
me 10. At Paraigo, near B Ou ten in 
South 4 America, Stewart Duncan Cam x Et 
merchant there, son of John Camp 
clerk to the signet. 

July 6. Near Goaty, of an attack of cholera 
morbus, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Ma- 
dras. At breakfast he was in his usual health ; 
he retired to take rest during the heat of the day, 
and was a corpse in two hours afterwards. 

8. At Trichinopoly, Captain John Marshall, 
of his ee 48th yr son of the late 
Rev. Ebenezer Marshall, of Cockpen. 

16, At Madras, on board the Roxburgh Castle, 
when ae had just completed her voyage from 

Lieut.-Colonel John Noble, of the Ma- 
dras A’ . hong ey of the Bath 

18. At pt James M‘Luckie, of the 

Countess of Dunmore. 
Mn yo — ao wife of ann 
¢ ‘Sept. Ae ssistant- 77 -Gener 
Bul ull Park Pen, J emalen, ig ve: 
Muir, Esq. of Fair Prospect, in that 


15. At St Lucie, Mr Robert M. 
16. At Cheraw, South Carolina, Mr Mr Sohn Mt M* 


merchant there. 
21. At Morni tard Son Comets, of a fever, Mr 





James M. a James Ure, 

his Maj 's Customs, Leith. 
28. In the ian } ay Ts bilious fever, 
st iment, as- 

it quartermaster-general for that fa island. 
30. At Pensacola, w he had resided for four 
as his Majesty’s Consul, 42, John Home 
second son of the Sir Alexander 


Purves, » Bad of Purves Hall, and brother of Sir 
W- Purves Home Campbell, Bart. of Marchmont. 


Marriages and Deaths. 





CFeb. 
Oct. 21. Killed on board hig Bolesty's ships, at 


the battle of Nac mae :—Captain urst of the 
—_—_ This brave officer was wounded early in 
action by a splinter, which knocked off his | hat 
ona slightly tore his face. Shortly afterwards, a 
shot took off the skirts of his coat. The fatal 
wound was from a through the shot, which entered his 
side, passed through his body, and lodged in the 
opposite side of the ship.—Capt. Thomas Moore, 
Royal Marines, Me ay ty ee Bell, Royal Ma- 
rines, Asia—Captain C. J stephens—Licut. An 
lip Sturgeon—Lieut. G. W. H. Fitzroy—Messr: 
Henry Campling, William Smith, Peter Mitchell, 
Philip Dumauresq, John Lewis, ‘Edward R. Fos- 
ter, Peter Brown, W. J. Goldfinch, Browne 
Smythe, A. J. T. Rowe, Charles Russel.— 45 sea- 
men, and 9 marines. 

— At Auchrossan House, Captain George Mac- 
farlan of Auchrossan, late of the 57th regt. 

22. At Montreal, Christiana Gordon, wife of 
Captain Read of the Royal Staff Co 

24. On his e from Corfu to England, the 
Hon. pected nn ieee, 7th Fusileers, fourth son 
of the late Earl of Hopetoun. 

25. At 22, Duke Street, Mr John Dow, W.S. 

— At No. 3, Great King Street, Grace, young- 
est daughter of Mr Alex. Walker. 

27. At Constitution Street, Leith, David Ross 
Cundell, M.D. formerly of the 33d regiment. 

28. At Gateside of Locherwoods, Wm. Dickson, 
Esq. of Upper Locherwoods, aged 82. 

29. Here, Mrs Catherine Mitchell, relict of 
James Home, Esq. of Linhouse. 

— At Borrodale, Mrs Macdonald of Borrodale. 

30. At Merchiston Bank, Jessie, youngest dau ad 
ter of Mr Archibald Glen, corn-merchant, 


burgh. 

"SE Here, William, third son of the Rev. Dr 

uir. 

— At Burnbrae House, James Primrose, Esq. 
of Burnbrae. 

Nov. 1. At the Manse of Latheron, Mrs David- 
son, wife of the Rev. George Davidson, minister 
of that parish. 

— At Falkirk, in the prime of life, Maria 
Browne, spouse of Mr J. Crawford of Howkerse, 
merchant in Falkirk. 

2. At St Andrews, Miss Mary ——y Patullo, 
eldest daughter of Robert Patullo, Esq. 

— At Kevock Bank, William John, son of Mr 
John Hogg, Scotland- ‘street. 

3. At Grant Lodge, Elgin, the Right Hon. 
Lady Anne Margaret Grant, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir James Grant of Grant, Bart., and sis- 
ter to the Earl of Seafield. 

— At Leven, Miss Barbara Swan. 

— At Alloa, in the 50th year of his age, Mr 
George Strathie, surgeon. 

— At Coldstream, Mrs Judith Davidson, relict 


of the late Robert Davidson, Esq. of Hoselaw. 
4. At Taaphall, near Leith, ~ Isabella Glo- 
ver, relict of Mr Thomas Taa wner, Leith, 
— At St Andrews, Elizabe To » Wife of John 


Buddo, Esq. writer there. 

— At No. 44, Charlotte Square, Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Robert Reid, Esq. 

5. At Dollar, Jane Simpson, aged 68, relict of 
Mr James Clark, late rector of the Grammar 
School, Cupar Fife. 

— The ight Hon. William Townshend Mul- 
_ Baran Ventry of Burnham, in the county of 

erry. 

7. Chistina, daughter of Mr Rymer, solicitor, 
Frederick Street. 

— At Thurdistoft, in the county of Caithness, 

Traill, dau ty of the late Rev. George 
rh of Hobister, 

ov Leipsic, her Majesty the Queen of Sax- 


ony. 
. —At by fe maggie My en House, —— after a 
ingering illness, iana Carnegie, aged 
16 years, the youngne ‘an ter of Admiral the 
Earl of Northesk, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
at Plymouth. 

— At 18, Walker Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Sin- 
clair of Forss. 

— At Dundee, apne Cook, Esq. merchant, in 
the 87th year of his ag 

8. At Forgandenny, 4 "A es, eldest daughter of 

the late Rev, ose, minister of Auch- 
ter 

= At Madeira, Mr Neil Carnic, junior, som 
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of the late Thomag Carnie, Esq. Carronvale, 


De omy 
t Balconnie, Mr Robert Todd. 

— At Edinbu: ae Mr Walter Russell, of the 
Commercial Ban’ 

_ rey ed at East Linton, Mr George Knox, 
Merchant th 

9. At Cheltenbam, Lewis Dunbar Brodie, Esq. 
of Burgie and Lethen. 

— At East Linton, Mr John Smith, baker. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Margaret Drummond, 
relict of Mr Alex. Williamson, of the Excise, Ayr. 

— At his house in Grahamstone, near Falkirk, 
John M‘Target, Esq. in his 56th year. 

— At 7, India Street, Miss Johnston. 

— At Seton, Mr Charles Burnet, aged 62. 

— At Edinburgh, by a rupture of the great ar- 
tery of the heart, William M. Bisset, Esq. soli- 
citor at law. 

— At Arbroath, Lieut. James Spink, R.N. 

— At Richmond Hill, London, Lieut.-General 
John Skinner. 

— At Little Swinton, Berwickshire, Mr William 
— formerly farmer at Gorgie, near Edin- 
—- , in the 89th year of his age. 

At Malta, Lieut -Colonel Wylly, C. B. late 
commanding his Majesty’s 95th Regiment. 

11. At Kirkville House, Isabella Pitcairn, aged 
28, wife of tame Knowles, Esq. of Kirkville. 

— At Selkirk, Mr Alex. Dobson, shoemaker 
and skinner, and, in July last, Rosina Plender- 
leith, his wife. 

— At Seedy Sam, near Perth, Mrs Christian 
Seton, wife of Thomas Barland, Esq. 

- At Luddington House, Surrey, Catharine 
Grace, youngest daughter of the late Walter Ir- 
vine, 5 

— At his house in Marsham Street, West- 
minster, Join _ we long a celebrated musi- 
cian of yr os school. 

— At Lei ed 95, Mrs Ann Crichton, relict 
of the late Me Alex. Ogilvy, Leith. 

— At Monifieth, Mrs Brown, mother of Provost 
Brown of Dundee, aged 103 years. 

12, At 41, Clerk Street, Mr Robert Davidson, 
of the Commercial Bank, Alloa. 

— At Haddington, Mrs James Pringle. 

— At Stornoway, Margaret Macormick, eldest 

ughter of Mr T! omas Henderson, of his Ma- 
~ be 's revenue brig Prince of Wales. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Martin, wife 
of Mr Gomme Ewing, solicitor at law. 

— Miss Elizabeth Scott, St Leonard’s, St An- 


3. 

— At No. 3, Walker Street, Miss Clementina 
Mure, fourth daughter of William Mure, Esq. of 
Coldwell. 

14. At Traquair House, Peebles-shire, aged 83, 
Charles Stewart, seventh Earl of Nee ap Lord 
Linton. His Lordship — Mary, daughter 
of George Ravenscroft, Esq. by whom he had 
Charles, now Earl of Traquair, born in 1781, un- 


married. 
— At Craigend, near Stirling, James Andrew, 


— At Edinburgh, Andrew Bogle, Esq. cashier 
to the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

— At vate Elizabeth, wife of Dr Kirby. 

15. At Edinburgh, Charles Raitt, Esq. depute- 
clerk of the High Court of a 

— At West Parade, Hull, William Bowden, Esq. 
Russia merchant. 

— Ather house, No. 12, Heriot Row, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Hope, daughter of the late Sir Archibald 
Hope, rg of ‘oo. 

— At Salisbury Street, Mrs Jean Nimmo, 


aged Mh 

— At Fletching, county of Sussex, Mr Alexan- 
der Barr, surgeon. 

16. At Kelso, Miss Agnes Ballantyne, daughter 
of the late Mr David Ballantyne, formerly tenant 
in Henderside. 

17. At the Chateau Coper, Franee, Baron de 
Stael, aged 37. 

— At Melville Mill, aged 14 years and one 
month, Anne, third dang ter of Hugh MacCor- 
quodale, Esq. Liverpool. 

— At Springfield, Anne Forbes Gleig, wife of 
David Louson, Esq. town-clerk of Arbroath. 

— At Stenhouse, Sir William Bruce of Sten- 
house, Bart. in his 83th year. 

— At Cupar Relief Seen, the Rev. R. Walker, 


Deaths. 7. 


17. At Portland P’ Hammersmith Road, 
London, age 73, ili n Belsham, Esq, author 


en Aa At Haddings “a daughter 
Janet Blair, 
of the k tate Rev. Archibald Blair, minister of the 
re oD in Cay of Kings, 
— _ rlay of Ki 
late physicln in Madei of Sepa 
19. At Crieff, Mr Peter Murray, of the Com- 
mercial Prinlitheoe, wuts Office there. 


20. At Linli w, Lucretia, youn; Ap 8 
= y den William Gardner, merchant am “yr 
r 


21. At 4 ay St Andrew’s Street, William 
Cockburn, E: 
— a Strathairly, David Briggs, Esq. of Over. 


‘ 25. At Stee, William Nicol, Esq. of Ba- 
en 

nto Ne No. 18, South Nelson Street, Mrs Janetta 
waaay spouse of Mr Edward Bruce, wine-mer- 
chant. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr William Martin, brass- 
founder. 

— At No. 17, Archibald Place, Ann, the wife 
of Edward Bellis, Esq. formerly of Nantwich, in 
the county of Chester. 

_— za Glenesk, Captain W. Hodges, late of Cal- 
cutta. 

— “at No. 29, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Cathe- 
rine Bethune, wife of John M‘Lellan, Esq. 

— At Perth, Mrs Margaret Robertson, wife 
ruck Stewart, Esq. agent of the Bank 


27. At Dunfermline, Christian Anderson, wife 
of Mr Henry Bardner, writer there. 

— At Clerk Street, Captain William Ramage,’ 
Royal Navy. 

— At his house in Constitution Street, Leith, 
the Rev. John Colquhoun, D.D. in the 80th 
of his and the 46th of his ministry, the w' 
of which ’ he most ee ly, — 
ably, and usefully discharged in the ———s 
Ease there. His whole life was blameless, and 
exemplary as a Christian. He was sincere, pious, 
and devout, with much modesty and he 
of character. As a theologian, he stood high in 
the o — of Evangelical Divines ; as an au- 
thor, he has been, and will be read, with much 
pr won er and profit, by those who have a taste for 
accurate statements of religious truth. 

— At Edinburgh, Margaret Stillie, wife of Mr 
Andrew Aikman, Assistant Librarian to the Solici- 
tors in Supreme Courts. 

28. At Glasgow, Mrs Mylne, wife of Professor 
Myine. and daughter of the late John Millar, Esq. 
- advocate, Professor of Law in the University of 

lasgow. 

Esq. ET. house, Moray Place, David Gillespie, 
rk 

— At poo Mr John Scott, schoolmaster of 
that parish, in the 79th year of his = 

— At Lowther Rectory, the Rev. James Satter- 
thwaite, D. D. one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary, and Rector of Lowther and Aikton, in 
the Counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland.’ 

— At Urafirth, Mrs Mary Stalker, wife of the 
oon, William Wilson, minister of Northmavin, 


hetland. 
29. At Inveresk, Captain Robert Clephane, of 


the Royal be a 
— In Portland Place, London, General Ross, 
Colonel of the 59th Regiment, and Governor of 


Fort A a, 
At Crossflats, Linlithgow, Mrs Anne Spens, 
relict of Alexander Learmonth, Esq. of Crossflats. 

= ah Burntisland, Mr Andrew Leslie, ship- 


own 

— DE William Stenhouse, Dunfermline. 

— Whilst shooting on his father’s demesne, 
with John Barneby, a . of Brockhampton, Here- 
fordshire, = ; night, only son Y T. A. 
Knight, a ton Castle, near L % 
received in Chen aaa contents of Mr B 
gun, discharged at a pheasant, being hidden 
the foliage from Mr B.’s view, and on the follow- 
ing morning died from the effects thereof. 

— At Aberdeen, Alex. Galen, Esq. merchant. 

— At Cardross Park, Dumbartonshire, Charles 
Edmonstone, Esq. of Kippermincheuch, former- 
ly of Demerara. 
~ At Edinburgh, Miss Agnes Wood, youngest 








of the late Thomas Wood, Esq. surgeon, 
die Manse, the Rev. James Som 


East Linton, the Rev. Dr Hugh Ja- 
mieson, minister of the United Associate Congre- 


t No. 44, North Hanover Street, suddenly, 
wife of Mr Joseph Lowe, teacher of dan- 


At the British Museum, Joseph Planta, prin- 
librarian of that establishment, in the 84th 
of his age. 
On the 3d inst. at an advanced » Mr 
Keddie, senior, late tenant in wick. 
4. At Edinburgh, Thomas Miller, Esq. younger 
of Glenlee. 
= At Hoscoat, Adam Stavert, Esq. of Hoscoat. 
— James Keddie, Esq. for many years account- 
Dumfries Branch of the of Scot- 


Fitdeeh iE 
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Fe 


5. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Liddell, only 
ter of the late Mr Alexander Liddell of 


wi 
— At London, Mary, wife of Colin Rogers, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s Madras 
Establishment. 
Esq. of Windylaws. 


6. John Paterson, 
7. At her house, St Andrew’s Square, Mrs 
Maitland, widow of Mr David Thomp- 
son, merchant in Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, of a few days’ illness, Mr 
Robert Neil, of the Stamp Office. 
8. At Leith, Mrs Helen Harlow, wife of Mr 
Adam Thomson, merchant there. 
9. At Albemarle Street, London, Rear-Admi- 
Fraser, many years Commissioner of 


his yy Navy. 

— At Murthly, Sir George Stewart of Grand- 
tully, Bart. * 

— At her house, Pitt Street, Mrs Agnes Bruce, 
widow of Lieut. John Hadaway, Royal Navy. 

10. At No. 25, Elbe Street, Leith, Mr Patrick 


aged 61. 
ye Ba 106, George Street, Miss Marga- 
12. At Auchtermuchty, Elizabeth Browning, 
relict of John Walker 


— At No. 7, St Vincent Street, Jane, second 
of the late Mr Schetky. 
— At Delvine, Dame Susanna Renton, widow 
Robert Murray of Hillhead, Bart. 
— At Fauldhouse, John Smith, Esq. of Fauld- 


house. ’ 
oki ct ~ erwnten ety Mr aan? 
_ Edinburg Robert Mac’ , . S. 
— At Nether Gelvan, Adam Witch, Esq. of 
Nether Gelvan. 
13. At Ayr, George Dunlop, Esq. of Macnair- 


— At his house, Howard Place, Major Colin 


Campbell. 
— At No; 111, George Street, Mrs Anne Glass- 
ford, relict of Henry Riddell, Esq. of Little Go- 


ven. 
14. At Stirling, Mrs Noble, wife of James No- 
Collector of Exci 


cise. 
15. At Annandale Street, Leith Walk, Lau- 

fence Jameson, Esq. 

— At London, in his 74th year, the Rev, Alex- 

ander eam. B.D. for nearly 46 years minis- 

ter of the 


Church in Well Street, Oxford 
At 


Northam ire, Mary Jane, 
wife of the OY arpole, 


16. At No. 14, Walker Street, Isaac Nicholson, 
late of Southend Green, Kent. Esq 
® > 


17. At Duddingston, James 
— At Ormiston, Miss Elizabeth Johnstone. 


— At + London, Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 
liam inloch, late’ of the 67th Regiment. . 
18. At Eainbargh, D. Lister, Esq. of Kinin- 
writer to the signet. 


Deaths. 





(Feb. 
19. At Montague Street, Mc William Cooper, 
At Edinburgh, Mr Francis Braid la 
— At » Mr 3 te 
cabinet-maker and wu om — 


— At No. 15, South Castle Street, Mrs Mary 
Russell, widow of David Russell, Esq. of Wood- 
side, merchant in Glasgow. 

22. At No. 64, Prince’s Street, Janet Anderson, 
third daughter of the late Mr Robert Ewart, sad- 
dler to his Majesty. 

23. At Cambridge, Professor Woodhouse, Plu- 
mian Professor of Mathematics in that Universi- 


ty. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr Murdoch Urquhart, of 
Great Pulteney Street, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Stenhouse, baker. 

25. At 36, York Place, Major-General FE. S. 
Broughton of Rossend, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Island of St Helena. 

— At Hastings, the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Graves, fourth daughter of Lord Graves. 

26. At Limekilns, Robert Thompson, Esq. 


ed 82. 

— At Musselburgh, Mr David Gullan, cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer there. 

— At Bothwell Castle, Lanarkshire, in the 
80th year of his age, the Right Hon. Archibald 
Lord Douglas of Douglas, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Forfar, &c. His Lordship, who was 
born 10th July 1748, sueceeded to the estates of 
Douglas, Fortar, &c. in 1761. His Lordship mar- 
ried, in 1771, Lady Lucy Graham, sister to his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose; and he next mar- 
ried, in 1785, Lady Frances Scott, daughter of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and has left issue of both 
marriages. Colonel Archibald Douglas his Lord- 
ship’s eldest son, succeeds him in the title and 
estates. 

27. At West Register Street, Helen, only 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Norrie. 

At No. 2, South Charlotte Street, Edin- 
burgh, Catherine Holme, wife of Mr Robert 
Ross, merchant. 

29. At London, Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late Vice-Admiral Otway. 
en At Brussels, General Sir G. S. Brown, K. 
— At Edinburgh, Jeremiah Kirby, M. D. 

31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Frances Steele, relict of 
Lieut. James Steele, 27th Regiment. 

— At Stirling, Lieut. Clarke, late of the 40th 
Regiment of Foot. 

tely, at Falmouth, Jamaica, a black woman, 

140 years old, whose age has been correctly tra- 

ced by documents in the possession of her owners. 

The descendants of her youngest daughter alone, 

- 45in number. She retained her reason to the 
t. 


— At Marseilles, Abraham Solomon, M. D. of 
Gilead House, near Liverpool, and formerly of 
Birmingham. 

— At Madrid, the celebrated sculptor Alzares, 
in great poverty. 

— At the age of 77 years, M. Laray, Member 
of the ion of Honour, Professor in the Royal 
Medical ool at Toulouse, Superintendent of 
the Hospitals there, and Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and of the Royal Society of 
the same city. 

— At Bombay, A. G. Hamilton, Esq. of the 
Bombay Civil Service. 

— At No. 5, North Charlotte Street, Mr Wil- 
liam Deas, senior, writer. 

— At Croome, in Ireland, Mr William Row- 
land, surgeon, Royal Navy. 

— At Paris, Helen Maria Williams, whose 
writings, during the French Revolution, obtained 
much celebrity. 

— At Langton Manse, Berwickshire, George 
Grahame, . late of Duniverig. 

— On board his Majesty’s ship the Java, on 
the East India station, Mr Fleance Stewart, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, son of the Rev, P, Stewart, Kinneff, 
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